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Series of Lecture Sermons, preached during Lent. By the 

Rev.Ww. J. E. Ben NEXT. M. A., late Student of Christ Church, 

Oxford, and Minister of Portman Chapel, St. Marylebone. 

1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 13s. Each Lecture sold separately, 8d. 

".In a plan so extensive as this, professing to enter on the points of agree - 

mepf and difference with the Church of Rome, it would be too much to 

expect that every opinion of the author and of the reviewer should coincide. 

The volume, on the whole, however, fulfils that condition, and is a plain, 

temperate, and able statement of the points in which we cannot symbolize 

with the greater portion of the Western Church." — British Mag. April 1843. 

A GUIDE TO THE HOLY EUCHARIST, forming 

in the Second Volume a Companion to the Altar. 2 vols. 18mo. 

8s. cloth. 

" Mr. Bennett's history of the Eucharist, published some time since, proved 
him well acquainted with the solemn subject of which he undertook to treat ; 
and from the lai^e numbers of his congregation who attend the holy Saci%^ 
ment, his labours seem not to have been widiout effect The object of offering 
this little work in two volumes, appears to be the separation of the Church 
offices, and home meditations on the rite. Both, however, are distinguished 
by that close and practical address which distinguishes Mr. Bennett's preach- 
ing, and which raiJces it next to impossible for any one to fail of understanding ' 
him. A single sentence will shew what is meant by this : — 
" < WhUe the sentences are being read, let each one be made to you, &c. &c.' 

" The examples of such a practice are less terse than the direction, but 
some very good ; as the first, for instance, — 

*• ' Is this my work of Almsgiving, worthy to be called a light.' 
It is, perhaps, captious to say it, but the effort recommended, and wisely 
recommended, is a single thought ; every example a train of thoughts. It is 
much easier to let such a train pass through the head, than to receive the 
impression of one decided thought. 

" The introductory chapter on the Rubrics, in the second volume, is very 
good ; and the following not the least interesting and important passage in it : — 

'* * Going on from the fathers and the ancient Church, we come to our own 
divines, &c. &c. <fec." 

" The work is able and orthodox in its tenour, although it contains some 
things which many readers will not be able to receive ; among others, that a 
homily ' is always to be considered as the authoritative teaching of the 
Church.' Surely this is an ill-considered assertion, which it is surprising any 
man of Mr. Bennett's attainments should venture to make. This would indeed 
be binding a yoke upon us that no one section of our subdivided Church 
would be able to bear." — British Magazine, May, 1843. 

SERMONS ON MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS, 

with Introductions, Notes, &c. 2 vols, demy 12mo. price 14s. 
hoards ; or separately. Vol. I. 6s. (id., Vol. II. 7s. 6d. 

THREE SERMONS, explaining the New Marriage Act, 
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PREFACE. 



Tms little book is dedicated to " My Children." 
In the first sense literally so, but in a second 
sense, spiritually so. It is written for those 
who, as children, have been subject to me as 
their pastor in the catechetical instruction of 
the Church, preparing for the solemn time of 
their confirmation; and, through them, it is 
meant to convey to all children in Christ some 
of the primary points of doctrine and discipline 
of our beloved Church, in such a way as may 
suit their minds and years. 
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It is written in the form of letters, for the 
sake of speaking in a more plain and simple 
manner than could be done in sermons; and 
frequent use is made of the Bible and Prayer- 
book, not so much in direct quotation as in re- 
ference, and it is hoped that those who read 
this book will really refer to the passages 
directed; not taking things for granted, but, 
even if it cost some trouble, examining for 
themselves the foundations upon which the 
arguments and advice are given. 

Some things, I fear, may here be said, which 
may startle at first sight those who have not 
been accustomed to set much value on the 
Book of Common Prayer. We all know how 
much there has prevailed among us an indolent 
neglect of many of those particulars which the 
Church has set forth to us as her wish and rule 
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fo^ public wdrship; and although the Pray err 
book is much more loved and obejred now 
than formerly, still even now much is required 
to be done. Its spirit and directions are in-» 
deed be^nning to be better appreciated by 
the laity, but stiU, even now, from mistaken 
notions, much exposition remains on the part 
of those who do not understand it. Therefore 
it is, that so great a portion of the present 
volume is occupied on subjects derived from 
the Prayer-bdok. I do not fear, but that upon 
consideration even those least accustomed to 
the tone of mind which I advocate in this book, 
as suitable for things holy, will, sooner or 
later, be brought to understand the propriety 
of what is said; or, at least, they wiU see the 
consistency of what is said, and its harmony 
with the wishes of our holy Church. 

But, after all, it is not for the advanced in life. 
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or those who are prejudiced by long-formed 
habits, that these letters are intended ; but for 
those only who are children of the Gospel; 
those who seek with humble minds the truth, 
docile, tractable, willing to put aside personal 
considerations for the sake of the reality of 
truth. We are told that " of such is the king- 
dom of God;" of " suchj^ that is, — of the cha- 
racter of children, of their ways, of their habits, 
of their simplicity,- — spiritual children. These, 
I hope, may be able to learn something in the 
following pages ; if, at least, they accompany 
their reading with the same prayers and dis- 
trust of self, which I can safely say has accom- 
panied the writing. 



Should this book be found, upon experience, 
to be useful for such persons as I have de- 
scribed, I will endeavour, please G^d, to follow 
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it Up by another volume, referring iinore to the 
doctrinal and moral dqities of Christianity, ter- 
minating in such subjects as may more directly 
bear upon the holy rite of confirmation. This 
present volume is inte^ndpd rather to illustrate 
the principles of our Church, as a Church ; 
and, since every child says that he is, by holy 
baptism, ft member of the Church, it is of 
course essential for him as a preparatory step 
to consider in what that membership con- 
sists, and to what th^^t membership pledges 
him. 



I hope my little book will not be misunder- 
stood, and I entirely deprecate its being read 
by any but " my Children," for whose sakes, 
in the senses above described, I have written 
it. No one has a right to read a letter which 
is not meant for them; therefore, if they do 
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read it, and ore offended, it is their fault, not 
mine, — ^but " charity hopeth all things." 



I am, 

My dear Children, 

Your faithful Friend and Pastor, 

W. I. E. B, 



Pdrtman Chapel^ St. MaryUhone. 
May 1848. 
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LETTER I. 



THE CREATION. 



^'In the beginning God created the Heaven and the 

Earth." — Genesis i. 1. 



My dear Cheldrek,— 
The foundation of all religion is this: to be 
folly and sensibly impressed with the exist- 
ence of God ; to think of Him as a Being 
" about your path, and about your bed, and 
spjdng out all your ways," even as your cate- 
chism tells you ; " to believe in Him, to fear 
Him, and to love Him with all your heart, 
with all your mind, with all your soul, and 
with all your strength," or, as you say more 
concisdy in the Creed, "I believe in God, 
the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 
earth." 

To this subject, therefore, I shall ask your 
attention in my first letter; and afterwards 

B 
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I shall hope to lead you on to various kindred 
subjects which will naturally flow out of it. 
And first let me ask you, 

Did you ever think or consider how it was 
that all the beautiful green fields, the trees 
with their many leaves, and blossoms, and 
fruits ; the wide sea roaring against the shore, 
and the blue firmament on high lit up with 
many glorious orbs of light ; — did you ever 
think or consider how these things came into 
being? 

Did you ever think or consider how it is 
that you see so many animals, of various size 
and character, filling the whole earth, and air, 
fl^d waters, — some fierce and fiirious in their 
temper, and destructive of the things of man ; 
others mild and gentle, ministering to his 
wants, and helping him in his labours ? 

Did you ever think or consider the forma- 
tion of the earth ; its metals and minerals ; its 
vast mines of coal, and iron, lead, sUver, and 
gold ; its beds of rock, lime and sand, all ce- 
mented together, and forming that upon which 
you walk and buUd your dwelling ? Has the 
existeuce of these things, their causes, and 
method of being, ever formed any serious oc- 
cupation of your thoughts, or has it been with 
you, as I fear it is with many careless persons,. 
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that you have daily passed them by as things 
with which you have no concern ? If so, let 
me teU you some of God's holy truths, — ^let me 
press upon you their observation, and let us 
pray that the Spirit of our God will make you 
reflect upon what you see, so as to make you 
happy, and good, and grateful for the many 
blessings which you enjoy. 

You very likely know some place where you 
can find a watch. Take up that watch and 
examine it. You will fi^d a dial-plate, hours 
and minutes marked upon it, and hands point- 
ing to those hours and minutes. Looking 
inside you will find curious wheels and springs 
turning and moving the hands, and these 
wheels so constructed as to move the hands at 
a certain given rate, neither faster nor slower 
than the hours which actually pass by the sun. 

Examine a little further. See how beauti- 
fully it is all managed, how this spring moves 
a little wheel, and that little wheel moves a 
greater, and one part seems exactly cut out 
and fixed in its place to suit another, and it 
all goes with regularity and order. Then ask 
yourself the question — 'Could all this have 
come by accident f 

If in your walks you had found a large stone 
or pebble;-— as far as man is concerned you 
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might have said, — This has come here by acci- 
dent ; but it is different in a watch. But why 
different in a watch ? Because a watch has 
evident marks of design about it. You can 
see that it is made to answer some purpose. 
You can see that all its different parts have a 
correspondence with one another, and that 
though they are working by different ways, 
yet they all tend to one end, and the end is 
apparent, — To tell the hour of the day. Very 
well, then, it must be quite clear to you 
that the watch could not have come there by 
accident. 

But another question might arise, — Could 
the watch have come there of itself? Could 
one of the wheels have said to another of the 
wheels, — Let us join together and make our- 
selves fit each other ; let us go and ask a little 
white piece of earthenware, and a little piece 
of gold, and a little piece of steel to agree to^ 
gether, and make ourselves into a watch, to 
tell the hour of the day. We should be very 
much surprised at such a notion. We should 
know that it was quite impossible, and if any 
one were to come and say, — This is the only 
way in which you can account for the existence 
of the watch ; its different parts agreed toge- 
ther to constitute themselves a watchj — ^Why, 
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we should immediately think that such a per- 
son were trying to mock us, or deceive us ; that 
^he was practising upon our credulity, as though 
we were destitute of common sense, No* 
These two things I am quite sure would be 
apparent and agreed upon : — That the watch 
could not have come there by accident, neither 
could it have come there of itself. What then ? 
The only remaining conclusion must be this, 
— It must have had a Maker. 

Now, instead of the watch, let us think of 
The Worlds If you find in the world the 
3ame marks of design as in the watch ; as the 
watch must have had a maker, so must also 
the world. See, then, this great Universe ; — 
not like a little watch, which you can take up 
in your hand, but immense ; thousands of 
thousands of miles round and round; many 
great circles winding round circles in infinite 
space ; the great burning sun in the centre, 
and aQ the different globes roUmg ^ round 
the sun in order. One of these different 
globes is that on which we live. It rolls round 
the Sun once in the year. It roUs round itself, 
that is, turns upon its own axis, once in the 
day. It is accompanied by a moon, which re- 
volves round it once in twenty-eight days, and 
by many stars, the numbers of which are so 
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great that we cannot count them, and their dis- 
tance so vast, that no human eye, even by a 
telescope, can see them, and no human ima- 
gination can conceive them. 

Is all this accident ? 

Did it ever strike you to consider what it 
was that caused the grass and all the vegetables 
to grow in Spring, and the trees to put forth 
first leaves, and then blossoms, and then fruits, 
and afterwards Summer to come and ripen 
those fruits, so as to make them fit for man's 
food ? Nothing more than this : — Our globe 
revolving round the sun in regular order, 
sometimes receiving warmth, sometimes receiv- 
ing rain, and sometimes wind, all which are 
necessary for the growth of plants. Now, if 
these blessings came without order, we might 
attribute them to accident. If sometimes you 
found that Winter succeeded Spring without 
any interval of Simamer, or if it happened 
sometimes that two nights came together with- 
out any interval of day, or if you could imagine 
the earth, and the seeds of plants, and the wind, 
and rain,^ and sun, all to agree together among 
themselves, as voluntary agents, saying to one 
another, — Let us aU join together to produce 
these effects ; then we might say, either that 
this wonderful world was an accident^ or that 
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it came of itself. But either of these supposi- 
tions would be so absurd, that no one would 
think of it for a moment. What then ? This 
wonderfiil imiverse, like the watch, must have 
had a Maker. 

Or, consider again. Suppose we found 
among the animals no order in their succession, 
or similarity in their instinct, and no fitness 
between their wants and their suppUes— then, 
also, their origin might have been accident 
Suppose, for instance, that the young of the 
lion were sometimes fish, or that the young of 
fish were sometimes birds. Suppose we found 
that the lion, who has need of flesh for his food, 
was placed among pastures or fields of com, or 
that the cattle, who have need of grass, were 
placed for their abode in the waters. Why 
then, the inconsistency of such an arrangement 
would be so manifest, that the creation of these 
things might well be set down to accident. 
But when you know that it is just the contrary, 
that everything is exactly adapted to its place, 
—that the formation of every animal is suited 
to its abode and way of life, — ^that eyes, limbs, 
teeth, means of defence, and means of obtain- 
ing food, are furnished precisely in accordance 
with the place in which the animal lives, and 
the enemies against which it has to contend, 
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and the food which it has for sustenance, — ' 
then the manifest contrivance and design which 
appears points directly to a Maker.* 

But I have something still further to say. 
I shall not speak any longer about the sim, or 
stars, or the plants, or the sea, or the earth, or 
the wonderful ammals, fishes, and birds, and 
beasts that inhabit them ; for you may find 
many books where all these are described, and 
if you think about the beautifiil way in which 
they are placed here, you will quickly come to 
the same conclusion as before, namely, that 
they must have had a Maker. But I shall 
put them all aside, and ask you to think about 

YOURSELF. 

How came you into this world ? What are 
YOU ? and whence did you come ? Only con- 
sider how it is that you have a body such as 
you have, and a mind such as you have, — a 
body to move about with, to run, walk, see, 
hear, smell, taste, touch with ; and a mind to 
think, learn, and understand with ? 

♦ If you desire to make this beautiful subject your 
?tudy, you cannot do better than read Paley's Natural 
Philosophy, or Derham on the Works of Grod. Paley 
speaks of the watch just as I have done, as an argument 
leading us to the necessary existence and attributes of the 
Deity. 
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Only consider how it could be that your 
limbs join in, and exactly fit into one another, 
so that you are able to move about with com- 
fort ; that your eyes are so placed that you 
can see with them, and so made that sometimes, 
Tjrhen you yourself desire it, you can see things 
at a very great distance, and at other times, 
when you desire it, you can see things quite 
close to you ; how it is that your fingers are so 
beautifiilly made that you can readily take hold 
of anything and hold it fast ; how it is that 
your tongue can move about so quickly that it 
can speak many words in a breath ; how it is 
your ear is so quick that it catches many 
sounds in a moment : above all, how it is 
that you have within you some sort of power 
or strength which enables you to enjoy all these 
things together, and that one does not interrupt 
the other, so that you can move your hands, 
read with your eyes, hear sounds with your 
ears, speak with your tongue, and understand 
all that is going on, in your invisible mind 
within, all in one and the same moment. 

You never thought about this before. But 
now you do think about it. How should you 
answer the question which I just asked, — 
" What are you? and whence did you come?^^ 
You would not surely say, — I am here by an 

b3 
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accident. My limbs, eyes, ears, hands, tongue, 
and mind, have all come together by chance ; 
and not only in my case, but in thousands of 
millions of others like me, in them all it is 
nothing but accident Nor would you surely 
be so foolish as to say, — My limbs, eyes, ears, 
hands, tongue, and mind all said to one another, 
— Let us join together and make ourselves into 
a little child — and so you made yourself. No. 
It would be so ridiculous, so perfectly absurd, 
that such a thought never could have come 
into your head. What then ? Like the watch 
and the universe, you must have had a 
Maker. 

Thus I have endeavoured to shew you, my 
dear children, that even of yourselves, if you 
would exercise a little thought, you would be 
sure that there is a Maker for this world, and 
for all that is within it. But, very fortunately, 
it happens that though we could of ourselves 
have found out thus much, — that God is our 
Maker, — still we are not left to ourselves alto* 
gether ; for the same all-powerful God that made 
the world and us, has been so merciftil and so 
good as to give us a clearer light than that 
which we possess ourselves — He has given 
Us a Book, in which He has told us that He 
has so made it; so that if, by any chance, it 
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had been possible that any one could have been 
an Atheist^ that is, a man who would not be- 
lieve God to be the Maker of the world, — ^if 
this could have been possible, stiU, when we 
have this holy Book sent from God Himself, 
it puts all doubts aside, and makes us all 
quite happy and clear in our belief in a good 
and wonderful Being, who made or created us, 
in His own good will, out of nothing. 

From this holy Book we learn that God 
brought us to life, and made this earth for us 
to live in, and the plants for us to feed upon, 
and the animals for us to use as our servants 
and helps. You will very easily remember 
what Book it is in which this is described. 
You must turn to it, and see how many places 
there are in which God declares that He is the 
Maker of the world. 

First, in the Book of Genesis, — " In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth ;" 
and in this account He is so good as to teU us 
the order in which He did it, — on the first day 
the light ; on the second day the firmament of 
the waters ; on the third day the land, and the 
things that grow on the land, the grass and the 
plants ; on the fourth day the sun, and moon, 
and stars ; on the fifth day the living creatures 
to inhabit the waters and the air ; on the sixth 
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day the fiving creatures to inhabit the land, 
— ^first the animals, without reason and with- 
out a soul, and last of all the only animal 
that has reason and a soul, namely, Man. All 
this you wiU see in the beginning of your 
Bible, and you must read it very carefully, 
and reflect how wonderful it must have been, 
that these things and living creatures should 
have sprung out of nothing at the voice of Gk)d. 
If you think for a moment that this wonderful 
universe, with its worlds, suns, moons, stars, 
and firmaments, should thus, thousands of years 
ago, have been set in motion, never to go back 
or fall to destruction, but to go on, and on, and 
on, day after night, and winter after summer, 
without any mistake or accident, — ^if you think 
of this, it surely will come into your mind how 
very great, wonderftd, wise, and Almighty that 
Grod must be. 

Therefore, my advice to you is, when you 
go forth for your walks, or for your amuse- 
ments, not to pass by all the beautiful objects 
which you behold in the world without a sin- 
gle thought, — ^but to reflect as you look at the 
stars, or the green fields of grass, or the wav: 
ing com, or the deep-sounding sea lifting up 
its mighty waves, or the curious animals with 
which the world is full, — some so very great. 
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as the elephant, and some so very minute, as 
the little insects which you cannot even see 
in the water without a microscope, — ^my advice 
to you is, on all 'these occasions, that you 
reflect in your mind, that, if these things are 
wonderful, how much more wonderful must 
He be who made them. 

And then I would also advise you conti- 
nually to reflect about yourself^ — ^to think of 
the happiness you enjoy in being able to walk, 
speak, see, hear, touch, and taste, — ^to reflect 
that you owe all this to God, and that, unless 
He had been so merciful as to create and make 
your body such as it is, and to put within it 
your mind, you might have been no better than 
any common animal, or even than any common 
stone or stock of a tree. That you are what 
you are is the work of a wonderful Grod. 

There is a third point which I would suggest 
to you. To reflect, not only upon your crea- 
tion, but also your preservation from day to 
day. This world has existed exactly in its pre- 
sent shape and form four thousand years ; yet, 
all along this vast period of time, with the peo* 
pie who live upon it continually increasing, 
there has never been a time when the earth 
has not been suflicient to supply the human 
race with food. Now, if it had ever once hap- 
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pened that any the slightest deviation had 
taken place in the succession of the seasons, — 
if any deviation in the winters and summers of 
the earth, seed-time and harvest, all depending 
on the course of the earth round the sun, — 
then would the whole himian race have perished 
for want of sustenance. But, for four thousand 
years the present system of the world has been 
sustained by an ever watchful and ever merci- 
fiil Providence, and a due supply of food for 
the nations of the earth has ever been main- 
tained. The bare thought that Almighty Grod 
has only to cease His protecting hand for an 
instant^ — to cease that power by which the 
world is upheld in its place, — to cease that 
power by which vegetation is generated, and 
the great orbs of light in the planetary system 
are maintained in their courses, — this bare 
thought is, indeed, enough to make us fear 
that great and wonderful Being, and, fearing 
Him, to love, and worship, and pray to Him. 
And I would have you to look not only to 
His general providential care over us, but over 
yourselves in particular. Of what use would 
your creation have been, had not God followed 
it up by your sustenance from the hour of 
your birth until now? You have had for your 
body, air to breathe, water to drink, food to 
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eat, clothes to keep you warm, a house to shel- 
ter you firom the weather ; — ^for your mind, you 
have instraction from good teachers, languages 
to speak and learn, history to study, arts and 
sciences to cultivate, by all which you are 
placed above the brute creation, and will be 
fitted to take your position among active and 
intelligent men ; — and for your soul, — ^here is 
God's mercy most conspicuous, — ^you have had 
His Holy Word, which promises eternal salva- 
tion to you if you love Him, fear Him, and 
obey Him, — salvation that bears reference, not 
to your present existence here on earth, but to 
aa eternity, in which (on conditions) after 
death, you shall live with God in heaven. 

Thus are you sustained and fed by the living 
God. Thus have you your " daily bread" of 
this life, and your " daily bread" of the next 
life. Thus have you a supply which has never 
failed and will never fail ; because, as you 
know, " He clothes the lilies of the field." "He 
feeds the ravens which call upon Him." " Not 
a sparrow falleth to the ground without Him." 
The "very hairs of your head are by Him 
numbered;" and so, having this great Pre- 
server as well as Maker, you need never be 
fearfiil, or be of " little faith." 

And, lastly, I would advise you, — in order to 
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encourage these thoughts, and to make your 
^lind devotional and inclined to love God, your 
Maker and Preserver, — I would advise you to 
meditate on those passages of Holy Scripture 
which describe Him under these aspects — ^for 
instance : 

" I will give thanks unto Thee, for I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made. Marvellous 
are Thy works and that my soul knoweth 
right well. My bones are not hid from Thee, 
though I be made secretly, and fashioned be- 
neath in the earth. Thine eyes did see my 
substance, yet being imperfect, and in Thy 
book were aU my members written, which day 
by day were fashioned, when as yet there was 
none of them. How dear are Thy counsels 
unto me, God, 0, how great is the sum of 
them." — Ps. cxxxix. 

Or, again: 

" I will consider Thy heavens, even the 
works of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which Thou hast ordained. What is man, that 
Thou art mindful of him, or the son of man, 
that Thou visitest him. Thou madest him 
lower than the angels, to crown him with 
glory and worship. Thou makest him to have 
dominion of the works of Thine hands, and 
Thou hast put aU things in subjection under 
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his feet. All sheep and oxen, yea, and the 
beasts of the field. The fowls of the air, and 
the fishes of the sea, and whatsoever walketh 
through the paths of the seas. Lord our 
Governor, how excellent is Thy name in all 
the world." — Ps. viii. 



LETTER II. 



HOLY BAPTISM. 



" Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be bom 

again." — St. John iii. 7. 



My dear Children, — 

I trust you have fully agreed with me in what 
has been said about the Creation. Taking it 
for granted that you have, I am now going to 
lead you a step forward in the works of God ; 
for, wonderful as is the Creation, and wonder- 
ful as is the preservation of the world from day 
to day, still these wonders are nothing in com- 
parison with that which I am now about to set 
before you. That you should be created or 
bom out of nothing, that you should "rfay hy 
day he fashioned when as yet there wa^ none 
ofyou^'^ that you should grow on from nothing, 
nothing in body, nothing in mind, until you 
find yourself a perfectly formed creature, with 
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power of motion, volition, thought, intelligence; 
that this should have taken place between you 
and God is indeed a wonder. But if this be 
a wonder, what must you think when you are 
told, as out of holy Scripture, this extraor* 
dinary and mysterious truth : that you must 
be created or bom over again ; that your 
having been bom or created once is not suffi- 
cient to satisfy Grod ; but that in order fully to 
please Him, and bring yourself within the pale 
of ffis love, you must be bom or created twice. 

I shall now endeavour to explain this to 
you, as far as my power will enable me ; and 
while I do so, I must beg your very serious 
attention, for indeed it is a very difficult mat* 
ter to think of. You must not only read the 
words but think of the words, not only once 
but many times. * You must let them sink 
down into your minds ; and if you do this with 
a humble and child-like spirit, and with prayer 
to God, I have no doubt that by and by, if not 
now, you will sufficiently understand and be- 
lieve this great mystery of the second birthj 
just as much as you understand and believe 
the great mystery of your ^r^^ birth. 

In the first place I shaU begin with a ques- 
tion, and as I asked you before whether you 
had ever thought " how it was that you came 
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into the world f^ so now I shall ask you, whe- 
ther you have ever thought how it is that you 
have come to be a Christian? Commg into 
the world, or being bom or created, is not the 
iame thing as being a Christian ; for there are 
many created men who are not Christians, — 
many who never even heard of Christ. Ask 
yourself the question, then, how it is that you 
are a Christian ? Who or what made you so ? 
To what source or originating power do you 
attribute it ? It could not have been accident. 
You did not become so of yourself. It was not 
of your own cleverness and wisdom. No : a 
very little reflection would shew you that you 
are a Christian by the will of God. It was no 
more you that made yourself a Christian, than 
it was you that made yourself a little child. 
Only think of these two things : — 

1. It might have happened that God should 
not have sent his Son Jesus Christ into the 
world at all. In that case you certainly would 
not have been a Christian, for Christ would 
never have existed upon the earth. 

2. It might have happened that you had been 
born in some savage Heathen country, where 
there are no such persons as Christians. In 
that case, however happy other persons might 
have been in other countries, you yourself 
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could never have been a Christian ; for you 
would have been entirely ignorant about it. 

If, then, it was God that sent his only Son 
Jesus Christ to be the author of Christianity, 
and if it was God that wiUed and brought it to 
pass that you were bom in a country where 
Christianity was known, it follows that your 
being a Christian does not depend upon your* 
self. It is just as true that God is the Creator 
of your Christianity, as He is the Creator of 
your being, and so it comes to pass that He is 
your Creator twice over, — ^first, your Creator 
in making your body aad your mind; and, 
secondly, your Creator in making your mind 
a Christian mind. Thus it is, that being 
" born again^^ may not appear to you quite so 
diJ0Bicult as it did before. 

But this is only the beginning. If you will 
put down the book and think a little, I have 
no doubt that it wiU come into your mind to 
ask why it was that God should deem it neces- 
sary to do things twice over ? Why could He 
not have created human beings at first so good 
and so perfect, that they had no need to be 
bom over again ? Or, in other words, how 
did it come to pass that it was necessary for 
God to do over again by his Son Jesus Christ 
that which he had before done by Himself? 
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To reply to this question, I must bid you 
take up your Bible, and in the third chapter 
of Genesis you will find it answered. You 
will there see that the wicked, fallen angel, 
called the Devil or Satan, likening him- 
self to a serpent, deceived the first woman, 

Eve, and persuaded her to disobey God ; that 
she, together with Adam, the first man, chose 

rather to please themselves than to please their 
good Creator. They rebelled against Him, 
disbelieved Him, and set Him at nought. In 
consequence they fell from their first perfect 
creation. God had made them originally 
good, — ^yes, very good, and faithful, and in- 
nocent, — ^but then they chose of themselves, 
tempted by the Evil Spirit, to do something 
which their Heavenly Father had told them 
not to do ; consequently the Evil Spirit, who 
at first had nothing to do with them, but was 
only sufifered to tempt them from a distance, 
now came into their very minds and bodies. 
He entered into them and possessed them, and 
all that God had done was spoiled and polluted 
by his continual presence. This Evil Spirit 
or Satan, having so got possession of them, ever 
afterwards became part of their nature. They 
never could get rid of him, and when they had 
children, — Cain, Abel, and Seth, these children 
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were of course of the same nature as their 
parents, and the Evil Spirit was in them as 
well as in their parents ; and when Cain and 
Abel died, and Seth had children, they were 
again of the same sort, they had the evil Spirit 
in them, the same evil Spirit of Adam and 
Eve, when Adam and Eve disobeyed God : 
and this nature was never lost. Whatever 
children were bom into the world, for many 
and many generations after, still aU those 
children had the evil Spirit in them. Nay, 
this evil Spirit has come down even to t^, 
and even those children of the present day who 
are bom into the world, inherit and possess the 
same evil Spirit which entered into the minds 
of Adam and Eve when they first disobeyed 
God in the Garden of Eden. 

Thus, then, you see that it was not God that 
created us so imperfect that He needed as it 
were, before we could please Him, to create us 
over again ; but it was ourselves, by being 
wilful and disobedient to Him, who spoiled all 
that He had done. It is His mercy ^ His great 
love, BQs endless compassion for His creatures, 
that caused Him to send His only Son Jesus 
Christ to contend against that Evil Spirit who 
had got possession of aU our hearts. God the 
Father sent Him, and God the Son being sent 
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came. He preached to mankind the Gospel, i.e. 
the good news : and what was the good news ? 
Why, that all men might, notwithstanding their 
fall from their first creation, be created over 
again; that all men might, notwithstanding 
they had been once bom with the evil Spirit, 
be born over again^ and get rid of the evil 
Spirit ; that all persons, both little children and 
grown up men, might have a new aad different 
nature from that which they had, as being bom 
of their earthly parents ; for by their parents* 
nature they were "children of wrath," but by 
the new nature, which Christ should bring to 
them through the Holy Ghost, they would be- 
come "children of grace." Thus, then, you 
see still further how it is that the holy Scrip- 
ture tells you, that every person must be 
" bom again." 

But we have not come to the end of this 
even yet. You might conclude from what I 
have said, that since our being bom with the 
evil Spirit within us is not our own doing, and 
since our being bom over again, and so casting 
out the evil Spirit is not our own doing, we 
might remain still and quiet, and not care 
what happened to us. It is none of onr fault 
(you might say) to have the evil Spirit, and 
it is noiie of our merit to get rid of the evil 
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Spirit ; therefore let it be as it is. Now if you 
said this, you would be very much mistaken, 
and, moreover, you would be very wicked. It 
is quite true that you yourself cannot help 
being bom at first with the evil Spirit, but then 
you must consider yourself as joined with all 
human beings, — ^since we are of one family. If 
one of a family has committed a great sin, which 
brings disgrace and punishment upon himself, 
the disgrace and punishment affects a//, even 
though the rest may be individually innocent. 
You must consider yourself as so intimately 
connected with all the family of human beings, 
that the fiather of the family, Adam, could not 
receive a punishment from God, unless you 
should receive it also. Just as you know, if 
your own father or mother were to coromit 
some shocking crime, and suffer a public punish- 
ment, you, their child, would feel the punish* 
ment yourself, although you might be perfectly 
innocent all the time. So the Holy Scriptures 
tell us that the same is the case, in God's esti* 
mation, in regard to Adam and ourselves, as 
you may see by looking at the fifth chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans : " By the offence of 
one^ judgment came upon all men to condem- 
nation." " By one man's disobedience many 
were made sinners." So thp,t you must always 
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endeavour to think that it is your own fault that 
the evil Spirit came to dweU mthin yom when 
you werefirst bom. Not your own fault literally, 
but your own fault, inasmuch as you are of the 
same family with him whose fault it really was. 
On the other hand it is none of your merit to 
get rid ofthe evil Spirit. Certainly. You must 
never think that any thing you can do has a 
merit in it. It is not your merit that you can 
be bom a second time, but God's own free and 
voluntary gift, just as much as it was His gift 
that you were bom the first time. But then 
there is a difference between your being bom 
the first time and your being bom the second 
time; and the difference is this, that whereas 
you have nothing whatever to do with the first 
time, you have a great deal to do with the 
second time. In the first birth — ^whether you 
should be the child of a king, or of a peasant, of a 
nobleman, or of a servant ; whether you should be 
male or female ; whether you should have a dark 
complexion or a fair complexion ; whether you 
should be an Indian or an Englishman — ^you, 
yourself, had no power to determine, and God 
never ( if I may so speak about God with reve- 
rence), God never asked you, or proposed it to 
your choice, which of these different sorts of 
men you would be ; but He created and placed 
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you itt the world, according to His own good 
will, aad not yours. But it is not quite the 
same in* the second birth. In one sense it is 
the same, because it is entirely God's will, and 
nothing to do with yourself, that you are placed 
in a land where Christianity is known — ^but 
then finding yourself placed in a land where 
Christianity is known, it then rests a great 
deal with yourself whether you will embrace it. 
God does not force Christianity upon you. 
God does not compel you to be " born againy 
And though certainly you have no merit in 
having the second birth, stiU you have a great 
deal of choice, and a great deal to do in it. 

First, you have a great deal of choice : God 
does not make you to be bom over again with- 
out giving you some opportunity to use your 
own discretion, and judgment, and will ; and if 
you were to choose not to be bom over again, 
why then you need not be. It would be very 
dreadftd indeed to think that any one should 
deliberately reject the mercy of God — ^that any 
one, when he has the evil Spirit of his first 
birth within him, and God offers him another 
birth, by which he migiic cast it out ; — ^it would 
be a very dreadful thing, if he were to prefer 
remaining in his old state of sinfulness and im- 
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purity, and say, "I do not wish to be bom 
again, I refuse to be bom again." Nothing 
could be more dreadful to contemplate, because 
whatever we may say of those to whom the 
offer has never been made, we are quite certain 
that they to whom the offer is made, and they 
refuse it, must perish everlastingly. Still the 
offer is made, and there is a choice to every 
man in accepting it. 

And, secondly, we have, on our own part, a 
great deal to do in it. There is a certain cove- 
nant to be made, and certain ceremonies to be 
performed. We have things to believe, things 
to renounce, and things to promise ; but of these 
I must speak to you in another letter. I only 
wish for the present to shew you that some" 
thing depends on man himself in his new birth. 
It is quite true that the offer comes from God 
oi grace ^ but it is also quite true that the ac- 
ceptance of the offer comes from man, of his 
own free will; and herein lies the difference, as 
I before observed, between the first creation 
and the second. 

And now, my dear children, I shall conclude 
my letter, by asking you to reflect on one or 
two things connected with our subject. 

First, I shall ask you to reflect on the ex- 
ceedingly great degradation of your nature, out 
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of which you have been redeemed by the second 
birth of your Christianity. Observe how Holy 
Scripture describes the state of man, by reason 
of the fall of Adam. He is described as a slave, 
as in bondage, as bruised and broken. See 
Isaiah Ixi. It is said of Christ, " He hath sent 
me to bind up the broken-hearted^ to proclaim 
liberty to the captives^ and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound;^^ — ^his under- 
standing dark, his heart blind, and past feel- 
ing/ See Ephes. iv. 18 : " Having the under- 
standing darkened, being alienated from the 
life of God, through the ignorance that is in 
them, because of the blindness of their heart, 
who being past feeling, have given themselves 
over unto lasciviousness to work all unclean- 
ness with greediness,"— as dead, without hope; 
and without God, as in the same Epistle ii. 
" dead in trespasses and sins." " At that time 
ye were without Christ, being aliens from the 
conunonwealth of Israel, strangers from the 
covenant of promise, having no hope, and with- 
out God in the world," — ^having a heart out of 
which proceeds every thing that is abominable 
and vile, as in St. Matthew xv. 19, the words 
of Christ Himself : " Out of the heart proceed 
evU thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false witness, blasphemies," — and all this 
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not confined to a few, but spread over the fa<5e 
of the whole earth, as we find m Genesis vi. 6 : 
"(jod saw that the wickedness of man was 
great in the earth, and that every imagination 
of the thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually.^ 

What a state is this ! Only think of it for 
a few moments, how miserable, how horrible. 
Imagine that which is most foul, and disgusting 
to the human sight, — a diseased human body ; 
such was the whole race of man in the sight of 
God, even as saith the prophet Isaiah, — " From 
the sole of the foot even unto the head, there 
is no soundness in it, but wounds and bruises, 
and putrifying sores ; they have not been closed, 
neither bound up, neither mollified with omt- 
ment," and yet from this state it is that man is 
" bom again," by the mercy of a good and all 
powerful God. 

Secondly, I would ask you to reflect upon 
the character of that person to whom you owe 
this degradation. It is Satan, the Destroyer, 
the Accuser, the Rebellious ^irit, who fought 
against God, or, as he is called in our Cate- 
chism, the Devil. Do not make your notion 
of evil, or sin, or vice an abstract notion, a mere 
general idea; do not fancy that the evil Spirit 
of which our nature is the hereditary possessor^ 
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is only a things — ^he is a Person. You must 
hate him as a person, fly from him as a 
person, combat him as a person. You must 
remember that, as a person, he had possessed 
your body until such time as you were 
"new born," and became a "new creature" 
in Christ, and that, precisely in the same 
way as the Holy Spirit makes your body His 
Temple (as you see in 1 Cor. vi, 19) and dwells 
therein, so, before your new birth, Satan dwelt 
within you and possessed you. Thus you know 
our Blessed Lord, when he was on earth, was 
tempted of the Devil in the wilderness. Now, 
he was not tempted by sin, or by wickedness, 
as an abstract thing, but by the actual person 
of the Devil. The Devil, as a person, spoke to 
Him, led Him from place to place, and, with 
power committed to him for a season, displayed 
to Him the kingdom of the world, — ^his own 
dominions. And thus you know even Satan's 
inferior.^ ministers were persons, for they pos- 
sessed the bodies of men, talked with Christ, 
were addressed by Christ, and actually went 
out from one body into another, as in the case 
of the swine (St. Mark v. 13). And thus also 
you know that, in our Catechism, we speak of 

**^ renouncing the Devil and all his works," — 
not sin, or wickedness, but the Devil, — not its 
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works, but his works ; and so in the Litany, 
we pray in one place that we may be delivered 
from the deceits of the world, the flesh, and 
the Devil ; and, in another place, that God may 
be pleased " to put down Satan under our feet." 
Carry, therefore, this notion ever in your minds, 
for, by so doing, you will have a much stronger 
fear and detestation of sin, as seeing it move 
visibly before you, the work of a living and 
actual being ; and the great miracle of your 
hew birth or regeneration will be set. before 
you more closely and more strongly, as feeling 
your soul and body, not rid merely of an ab- 
stract idea, but rid of a positive and real enemy, 
— ^that enemy to whom you owe your former 
alienation from God, your degradation, and 
your danger of eternal condemnation. 

And, lastly, reflect how great a mercy it has 
been on Grod*s part, that, from this state of 
danger and degradation passed upon the whole 
human race, as children of Adam, you in par- 
ticular have been delivered. Why is it that 
you in particular have been set free from the 
bondage of theDevil, and yet others still remain 
under its curse ? Why is it that you^ receiving 
the doctrines of the Gospel, and believing in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, have learnt to hate sin and 
love God, while so many many thousands yet lie 
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in darkness and the shadow of death ? Suppose 
you had been bom in New Zealand, or in the 
wilds of America, or in India, or China, you 
would in all probability have grown up a hea- 
then, and would have remained in your first 
birth along with Adam; but you have been 
bom in happy England, where, for centuries 
the glad tidings of the Gospel have been preached 
by holy ministers coming from the Apostles of 
Jesus Christ. You have had the choice offered 
you of the second birth ; of becoming a Chris- 
tian, of praying to a good and merciful though 
invisible God, instead of faOing down before a 
senseless idol, and worshipping a stock or 
stone. This privilege has been yours, — and 
why ? For any merit of yours ? What have you 
done to deserve it? Nothing. Quite the con- 
trary ; you and your parents, and your ances- 
tors before you, have done everything which 
would seem to have forfeited so great a bless- 
ing. Yet here it is. It has not been taken 
away. It is yours, and will be, you may rea- 
sonably hope, your children*s after you. Make 
this, then, the subject of your daily thanks- 
giving and praise, and, as you think of what 
you have received yourself, so make it the sub- 
ject of your prayer for others. In the words 
of that holy prayer which you have learned 
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from the life of Jesus Himself, pray that, as 
God's kingdom has come to you, so, in His own 
good time, it " may come" to all that heathen 
and outcast world from which as yet it has 
been hidden. 



LETTER III. 



HOLY BAPTISM, CONTINUED. 



" Except a man be born of Water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God." 

St. John ill. 5. 



My dear Children, — 

You will, I hope, remember the two ques- 
tions that have been asked in the former let- 
ters. The first, — " How it was that you came 
into the world." The second, — " How it was 
that you came to be a Christian." According 
to Scripture, I explained the answers to these 
two questions to be — The Will of God. I 
told you that they were both called creations 
or births. The first creation or birth when it 
pleased God to give you a body and a mind. 
The second creation or birth when it pleased 
Xjrod to give you a Christian mind. Since 
both these births take their origin from God, 
it is God that you have to look to, and thank, 
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and love for tfee great blessings and privileges 
conveyed to yoa through them. 

And then, you will remember that I also said 
that there was a great difference between the 
first birth and the second birth. I said that our 
being bom into the world is not only owing to 
Grod in the beginning, but more than this, we 
ourselves have nothing whatever to do with it. 
It is done without our choice. We cannot help 
it one way or another. We have nothing to 
do in it, nothing to choose in it, nothing to 
think of in it. It is all God's doing and God's 
doing only J from beginning to end. But in the 
second birth, our being made Christians, it is 
somewhat different ; for although, of course, it 
has its beginning from God, and He is the 
author of it, and without Him it could not be 
(see p. 26), still, we must also do something 
in it ourselves. What this was that we had to 
do ourselves, I promised to tell you when we 
should begin a new letter. I am now going 
to fulfil that promise. 

If you will look into the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, you will find that whenever the new birth 
— ^that is> the becoming a Christian instead of a 
Jew or Heathen,— whenever this new birth 
was to take place, it was always done by a cer- 
tain holy rite or ceremony called Baptism. 
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Thus, in the second chapter, when St. Peter 
had been preaching to the Jews who had cru- 
cified our Lord, and they were convinced by 
the truth of his words, and desired very much 
to become Christians, they asked what they 
were to do ?" St. Peter answered, " Repent 
and be baptized every one of you." In the 
same way the Samarians, in the eighth chapter, 
"When they believed Philip preaching the 
things concerning the kingdom of God, they 
were baptized.^^ In the same way, the eu- 
nuch of Queen Candace, when he became a 
believer in Christ, received his new birth in 
baptism : " They went down both into the 
water, both Philip and the eunuch, and he 
baptized him;" and so it was with the jailer 
at Philippi and all his household, as you read 
in chapter xvi., and with Lydia and all 
her household, as you read in the same chapter ; 
and more particularly was it the case with 
Saul, who for a long time disbelieved Christ 
and persecuted the Christians, and then after- 
wards receiving a wonderful invitation from 
Heaven, fulfilled his new birth, and became a 
Christian by baptism, — "He received sight 
forthwith, and arose and was baptized.^^ Thus 
you find that it became an invariable custom 
of the Church, from the example of the Apos- 
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ties, that Holy Baptism was the way of be- 
coming a Christian — ^the way by which Heathen 
or Jew, or any sort of person who had been 
before like Adam only bom once^ that is, natu* 
rally ^ and who desired to be bom over agairij 
that is, spiritually^ was to receive such new 
birth. And it was no matter whether persons 
were grown up men and women, as we saw in 
the case of Saul, or little children, as we saw 
in the case of the jailer and his family^ or 
Lydia and her family; they all, of whatever 
age or sort they might be, always underwent 
this holy ceremony, in order to become 
Christians. 

Now, you will probably be very desirous to 
know what right the Apostles had to introduce 
this remarkable ceremony, what right they had 
to say — All persons that desire to become 
Christians and receive the new birth must be 
baptized. I will very soon answer your ques* 
tion, and I hope soon convince you that they 
were justified in so doing. 

The holy Apostles, though they were very 
good men, could have done nothing without 
God. They could not have dared to invent 
anything of themselves: all they did was by 
the conunand of their Lord, and nothing with- 
out His command. Turn to the last chapter 
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of the Gospel of St. Matthew, the mneteenth 
verse: you will there see how Jesus Christ, 
just before his Ascension, solemnly charged 
his Apostles on this very point. He said, — 
"All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth. Gro ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
conmianded you." So that here you see the 
authority and the reason for the Apostles doing 
as they did. They were to te(wh all nations, 
that is, to make them Christians ; and the way 
they were to do it was by baptizing them. 

But you might again say, if you were de- 
sirous to find fault, or inclined to make dif- 
ficulties, as so many do, — "It is very won- 
derful that God, when He desired men to 
become Christians and to be * born again^ 
could not do it of Himself; it is very curious 
that St. Paul could not become a Christian 
without baptism, which was performed by men^ 
when all the time it was Ood that had pre- 
viously sent him the wonderfiil light from 
heaven!" You might say so. It e^ very wonder- 
ful ; but, nevertheless, you see it was the case. 
And so some persons have thought that they 
might have their second birth without baptism, 
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or independent of baptism ; but they are cer- 
tainly very wrong in so thinking, for I will 
just shew you what Christ himself says upon 
this point. He says, in the last chapter of St. 
Mark, which corresponds with the place in St. 
Matthew which you read before, — " Gro ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved ; but he that believeth not shall 
be damned." 

Now, here you see that believing without 
baptism is not sufficient, for Christ does not 
say, he that believeth shall be saved; but he 
says, — " He that believeth and is baptized^ 
And so, if you watch carefully, you will learn 
the same thing from many other places ; as, for 
instance, — " Except a man be bom of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God." You observe, our Lord 
does not say, except a man be bom of the 
Spirit; but He says, — " of water and of the 
Spirit." The water, therefore, as well as the 
Spirit, is necessary for a man's spiritual birth. 
In the same way you find it in St. Paul's case 
before alluded to. He describes it himself, in 
Acts xxii. The words addressed to him were, 
— " Arise and be baptized and wash away thy 
sins." The miraculous light had prexdously 
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converted the holy Apostle : he already believed 
Christ, but yet it was said to hun, — " Be bap- 
tized and wash away thy sins.^^ He had sins, 
therefore, subsequently to his belief; and they 
were to be washed away by the waters of bap- 
tism. Again, you may consider a passage in 
1 Cor. vi. 11. The Corinthians there spoken 
of, are described as having been adulterers, 
covetous, drunkards, revilers, extortioners, and 
everything that was bad. This was their car- 
nal or original state by nature. After this the 
Apostle describes their change: he describes 
their justification and their sanctification, and 
along with this he "mentions their washings — 
"But ye are washed; but ye are sanctified ; but 
ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus." 
And in one more place, to which I shall refer 
you, he couples regeneration or the new birth 
so closely with Baptism, that there can be no 
possible way, that I can see, of separating the 
one from the other. It is in Titus iii. 5, "Ac- 
cording to His mercy He saved us by the wash- 
ing (baptism) of regeneration, and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost." What need had the Apostle 
to say washing of regeneration, unless baptism 
or water had something to do with it. Had it 
not been so, he would merely have said, — Ac- 
cording to His mercy He saved us by regenera- 
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tion, but he says "by washing of regeneration." 
What can we infer but that baptismhas, of neces- 
sity , something to do with our second birth ? 

Upon the whole then, however extraordinary 
it may appear to us, that this new birth should 
require our due performance of the holy rite of 
baptism, — ^yet so it is. It is not our wiQ that 
it should be so, but Grod's will. It is not our 
operation that creates the eflfects of the Holy 
Sacrament. That rests with God. It has only 
pleased Him to appoint baptism as the instru--, 
ment, and it is our obedience to this pleasure 
that thus becomes a necessary condition of its 
fulj&lment. Thus, then, alttough we distinctly 
say, that baptism is necessary for our regene- 
ration, still, we as distinctly say, that we are 
^'bom not of blood, nor of the wiU of the flesh, 
nor of the wiU of man, but of God." You see 
my dear children, Christ's own commandment. 
You see the practice of the Apostles. You 
know from the history of the Church, that no 
one was ever considered to be a Christian, that 
is, " bom again," unless he received this holy 
rite ; and, therefore, you must immediately see 
that it was true, as I at first told you, that in 
the new hirth^ although it is God that of His own 
mercy origmates it, and although it is God that 
puts it into our hearts to believe, and though it 
is God that has commanded holy baptism, still it 
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is only by our doing as Grod commands, and by 
our using holy baptism, that we are to receive 
the new birth wHch He promises. 

But I must now go on, and tell you some- 
thiBg forther about this new birth, and shew 
you more in detail, how many things are to be 
done by every person before he can receive it. 

You must bear in mind all along what was 
said about the evil Spirit You must remember 
how it was described, that before we are Chris- 
tians, that is, at OUT first birth^ the "evil Spirit," 
or " Satan," or " the Devil," or by whatever 
other name you may call him, — ^the great 
enemy of God, — dwells in all our hearts. He 
possesses us and is master of us entirely, and 
continually impels us to evil and to sin. The 
first thing, then, that the new birth does for us, 
is to dislodge this evil Spirit, and to drive him 
out of our hearts. But then along with this, 
or rather, before this, the first thing we must 
do is to renounce this evil Spirit, to abjure 
him, and hate him, and all that belongs to 
him. Thus you must know that in very an- 
cient times it was the custom for the person 
about to be baptized, to enter the Church with 
his face towards the west. The west being the 
supposed abode of Satan, as contra-distin- 
guished from the east, whence comes our Lord. 
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Turning to the west; the person about to be 
baptized made a solemn and public renuncia- 
tion of Satan, after which the holy Minister of 
God pronounced an exorcism, that is, a casting 
out of the evil Spirit. Besides this, the can- 
didate for baptism used to put off the garment 
in which he was clothed. It was stripped from 
off him, and a new or baptismal garment was 
given him, signifying the "putting off the old 
man with his deeds," as it is said in Coloss. iii. 
9, and the putting on of "the new man, which 
is renewed in knowledge after the image of Him 
that created him." Now you will directly see, 
if you will only consider a little, that you, 
yourself, have done these very things, only omit- 
ing the action, for you will remember in your 
baptism (having been reminded of it in your 
Catechism), that when you were first brought 
or came to the Church door, this question was 
asked of you, — 

" Dost thou renounce the Devil and all his 
works, the vain pomp and glory of the world, 
with all covetous desires of the same, and the 
carnal desires of the flesh, so that thou wilt 
not follow nor be led by them ? " 

And to this question you replied, or your 
sponsors replied for you (which is the same 
thing), " I renounce them all." 
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And then again, — You were asked whether 
you believed all the Articles of th^ Christian 
faith, and whether you would keep all God's 
holy will and conunandments, and walk in the 
same all the days of your life ? And you replied, 
"I will endeavour so to do, God being my 
helper." And then the holy Minister of God 
prayed for you, just like that old custom of 
exorcising, or casting out the evil Spirit who 
had been previously within you, at your first 
birth. 

" merciful God, grant that the Old Adam 
(i. e. the evil Spirit which came into Adam's 
heart by his disobedience), in this child may 
be so buried, that the new man (^. e. Jesus 
Christ), may be raised up in him." And 
again, — 

" Grant that all carnal affections (that is the 
habits of the Devil), may die in him, and that 
all things belonging to the Spirit (that is 
God's Holy Spirit or Good Spirit), may live 
and grow iu him." And again, — 

" Grant that he may have power and strength 
to have victory, and to triumph against the 
Devil, the world, and the flesh." 

After this renouncing or casting out of the 
evil Spirit, it was the custom in the ancient 
Church to dip the person baptized all under 
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the water, and then he was raised up again; 
by which was signified, that he there left dead, 
and buried under the water, the old man — or 
Adam, or evil Spirit, and that he rose up with 
Jesus Christ, — or the new man — or the Good 
Spirit, who had now, by the operation of 
God's will, taken possession of his heart. And 
at the same time these solemn words were said, 
" I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 

And so it was in you. You were taken in 
the arms of God's holy minister. You were 
not dipped quite under the water, at least most 
likely you were not, because persons now are 
afraid of doing so (but you might have been 
if your parent had desired it), — at any rate, 
if you were not quite dipped or immersed, 
water was poured over you, and you were 
washed clean from the old Adam or evil 
Spirit, and the new Spirit, or Good Spirit of 
God, came into you, and you were bom over 
again; bom of the Spirit, while these words 
were said by the ordained minister of God, — 
" I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 

And now, my dear children, I hope you quite 
clearly perceive how much, in becoming a 
Christian, depends upon yourself. God has 
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promised to do wonderful things for you at the 
prayers and intercession of the Church, ac- 
cording to His own appointed Sacrament. He 
promised to cast out your " old Man " or evil 
Spirit, dwelling within you by nature, and to 
create you over again ; but then you see along 
with this promise, on God's part, the necessity 
on your own part of a renunciation and pro- 
fession. It was your part to come to the 
waters of Baptism. It was your part to use 
the water. It was your part to submit your- 
self to the Church, God's agent in this won- 
derful work ; and unless you had done your 
part, there is no reason to think that God 
would have proceeded to do His part. And it 
is of no consequence whether this were done 
when you were an infant, or when you were 
grown up. If it has been done when you were 
an infant, then the renunciation and profession 
were made^r you, by others, on condition of 
your taking up the pledges involved yourself 
at the time of Confirmation ; so that virtually 
it is the same thing. You must, therefore, re- 
flect upon what was done, as though done by 
yourself. You must consider your renunci- 
ation of the Devil and aU his works. You 
must reflect how very awful, wonderful, and 
mysterious a thing it was, that as a little child 
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this change of your nature took place, and from 
God's wrath you escaped mto His grace, from 
His anger to His mercy, from the bondage 
of the Devil to the freedom of the gervice of 
Christ. 

But there are difficulties in this matter. 
Surely, there are. Are not all mysteries dif- 
ficulties ? I have anticipated one when I 
supposed you to wonder at God's resorting to 
human agencies, and external things, when all 
the time He has it in his power to do them of 
Himself, and by solely an internal movement. 
(See p. 39.) But there are other difficulties, 
and lest you should ever come into contact with 
persons who might suggest them, in order to 
weaken your faith in the Church, I shall just 
shortly forewarn you of them. 

One difficulty is this. It might be said, — 
The change from sin to righteousness, from the 
wrath of God involving damnation, to the grace 
of God involving salvation, is so very great, so 
very important, that we should have every reason 
to expect that it would be visible. There are 
many persons who say that there must be an 
assurance to every man of his regeneration, — 
he TCLM^tfeel it, he must see it. He must have 
a sensible demonstration of the change taking 
place in his heart, and, therefore, they^go on 
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to say, that it is impossible regeneration or the 
new birth can take place in a little infant, who 
must be, from his age, unconscious of such a 
change. You, yourself, as a little child, re- 
ceived the holy Sacrament of Baptism. You 
might be inclined to say, — I remember nothing 
of it. How can there possibly have been carried 
on within my heart and nature, so momentous 
a change as a spiritual regeneration, without 
my cognizance ? — But let us consider. Are 
you conscious of your first birth ? Are you 
conscious of that time when you were fashioned 
out of nothing, and life first began within your 
body ? Do you remember that moment when 
first you breathed the air, and began to exist 
a little child of your natural parents ? No. 
But you do not, therefore, disbelieve the fact. 
You do not deny that you have been bom, be- 
cause you cannot fix your recollection or your 
consciousness upon the precise moment at 
which your birth took place ; why then should 
you demand more for your satisfaction in the 
one case than contents you in the other? Con- 
sciousness of a beginning, or a feeling that 
there was a beginning, is by no means neces- 
sary to shew that the thing had a beginning. 
There is no more need of a violent or sensible 
demonstration in the beginning of your spiri- 
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tual birth, than there is for the beginning of 
your natural birth ; and if you do not refuse 
to believe that you are alive now, although you 
cannot recoUect that precise moment when you 
began to be alive, neither ought you to refuse 
to believe that you have been spiritually bom 
in holy baptism, although the moment when 
you were so is not known to you. 

Another difficulty arises from the contra- 
diction which men's lives display, to the effects 
of that spiritual birth, which they find de- 
scribed in holy Scripture. A high degree of 
sanctification, a holy and pure life, — ^not only 
abstinence from sin, but a highly exalted state 
of spiritual virtue, in thought, word, and deed, 
is described in holy Scripture to be the sign of 
that regeneration by which a man is made the 
child of Grod. But since many men that have 
been baptized do not reach this spiritual state, 
since the great majority of baptized persons 
fall into most miserable sins, and live a life of 
the most polluted and degraded disobedience 
to Grod's commandments, therefore, it is as- 
serted, regeneration could not have taken 
place. But to this difficulty there is, as to 
the other, a ready answer. Consider, as you 
did before, the analogy of the natural birth. 
Do you not often see children meet with ac- 
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cidents, become crippled, deformed, pine away 
and die ? Are not children continually cut off 
in the midst of their days, and never reach the 
maturity of manhood? But though you see 
this, yet you would not, therefore, assert that 
such children had never been bom. It is the 
general intention of God's gracious providence, 
that a child, once bom, shall grow up into a 
perfect man : but because something intervenes 
and cuts him off, or mutilates him, so that he 
is not perfect, that does not take away from 
the original intention of his birth, nor hinder 
the fa<5t of the birth itself having been quite 
perfect and good. So, in things spiritual, the 
intention of the new birth may be frustrated,— 
perfection may not be attained — ^when sym- 
metry, and strength, and beauty, were to be 
looked for as the fruits of that holiness which 
ought to have existed and made themselves 
manifest, the fact of their not being found in 
a mature state, does not hinder but that they 
might have been there in an incipient state. At 
the time of holy baptism, at the express mo- 
ment when faith and obedience are promised, 
and with water, baptism in the name of the 
Holy Trinity, takes place, — at that express 
moment, though, perhaps, unfelt by the bap- 
tized person, the evil spirit of Satan departs, and 

d2 
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the Holy Spirit of God dwells in the temple of 
that body. God promises that it shall be so, 
but He does not promise that it shall be so 
unconditionally. He does not promise that He 
will dwell there for ever ; that He will forcibly 
dwell there ; that nothing can happen by which 
He may be driven out. No. But only on con- 
dition of the baptized person abiding by the 
promises and professions which he has made. 
Let the baptized person violate the conditions 
of his baptism, and the Holy Spirit must then 
abandon the tenure of his dwelling. 

But I intend to speak about this more fiilly 
in another letter, so I shall now say no more ; 
only I bid you think over and reflect upon 
what has been said. The truth of the matter 
is, that all this difficulty arises from men's de- 
sire to walk by sight, and not by faith. Men 
require too much that things should be brought 
down to the level of their own capacity. They 
must understand a thing, see it, and feel it, or 
else they will not embrace it as a matter of be- 
lief. It is to this unfortunate tone of mind 
that we owe so much infidelity in this chris- 
tian land. It is to this that we owe the denial, 
first by one and then by another, of the most 
vital doctrines of the Gospel. One denies the 
divinity of our Lord ; another His incarnation ; 
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another the Holy Trinity; another the pre- 
sence of the Lord's body and the Lord's blood 
in the holy Eucharist, because, as it is said, 
they cannot understand it. Thus the mystery 
of the Gospel is dwindled away doctrine by 
doctrine, scattered and rejected by an evil 
heart of unbelief. It is called Rationalism^ 
B, demand to bring down God's ways to the 
reason of man. What presumptuous audacity ! 
The atom of a day to hold disputes with the 
Eternal ! But do not you, my dear children, 
indulge the very faintest breathing of such a 
temper. Your understanding or not under- 
standing one of God's holy truths, does not alter 
the fact of that holy truth existing. If I send 
forth beautiful sounds upon a musical instru- 
ment, and a deaf man hears them not, the fact 
of his hearing them not does not alter the truth 
of their having existed. If a beautiful land- 
scape is displayed before your eyes, and a blind 
man happens to be by, and sees them not, the 
fact of his seeing them not does not alter the 
truth of the landscape being there. Surely, it 
would become such men to allow for their own 
deficiencies in sight and hearings and not to 
reject as matter of feith, a communication 
made to them by others, merely because their 
own capacity falls short of attaining its con- 
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ception. Even so, in spiritual things, the re- 
generation or new birth of a Christian may 
be beyond his senses, but is not, therefore, ti 
be denied as a matter to be received in faith. 
Remember what our Lord said to Nicodemus. 
He asked on this very point, " How can these 
things be ? " But Jesus said, " Marvel not 
that I said unto thee, ye must be bom again. 
The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth. So 
is every one that is bom of the Spirit." 

The thmg for you, my dear children, to 
think of, is not how it was done, but that it 
WHS done ; — ^to kneel down and thank Grod that 
it is so, that you have now a good Spirit within 
you, instead of an evU one, and that good 
Spirit, God ; — ^to remember that the Holy Spirit 
has made your body His temple to dwell in, 
and imless you are very wicked, and very 
heedless of your great privileges, He wiU never 
forsake it. 
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HOLY BAPTISM. CONTINUED. 



"I heartily thank our Heavenly Father that He hath 
called me to this state of Salvation, through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour. And I pray unto God to give me 
His Grace that I may continue in the same unto my lif^s 
end^^ — Church Catechism, 



My dear Children, — 

We have been considering the position in 
which you stand in respect of holy baptism. 
I have been striving to impress upon you your 
entire dependence upon your Creator, and 
upon Him alone, in the two great features of 
your existence, — ^your temporal life and your 
spiritual life. In both cases without God you 
would have been nothing. But there are two 
points of view in which this position is to be 
considered. It is not only to be considered in 
regard to the past, but also in regard to the 
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future. In regard to the past, I have already 
shewn you the exalted state of privilege and 
blessing to which you have been called ; — ^from 
a state of darkness and death, to a state of 
light and life ; from a state of wrath and hos- 
tility towards God, to a state of love and re- 
conciliation. You have been gifted in the waters 
of regeneration with the very highest blessings 
to which human nature could aspire. In the 
words of St. Paul, "being justified by faith, 
you have had peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ ;" having been " once enemies 
you have been reconciled to Ood^ (Rom. v. 
1, 10.) "As in Adam you once died, so in 
Christ you have been made alive. ^^ ( 1 Cor. xv. 
22.) " You have been blessed in all spiritual 
blessings in heavenly places in Christ, according 
as He chose tfou in Him." (Ephes. i. 3.) You 
have been predestinated to the adoption of 
children^ (Ephes. i. 5.) You have been 
^^ sealed hy the Holy Spirit.^^ (Ephes. i. 13.) 
You have been marked, set apart, anointed, 
called out and made different from the gross, 
and wicked, and carnal world, whose servant 
you were before. All this you have been by 
holy baptism. Turn to your Bibles and see 
the places as I have quoted them, and judge 
for yourselves what a glorious, what a noble 
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thing it is to be a Christian. It is- shortly 
summed up in the words of your Catechism, 
— " My Baptism wherein I was made a Mem- 
ber OF Christ, a Child of God, and an In- 
heritor OF the Kingdom of Heaven." 

But having shewn you these inestimable pri- 
vileges and gifts of God, already conferred, I 
must now lead you on to consider what is yet to 
take place. It is true you have been "called," 
"sanctified," "justified," "reconciled," but the 
question now comes before us, — Is this state of 
glorious privilege to continue f Is holy bapr 
tism the means of conferring, of necessity, a 
permanent and inevitable continuance in the 
privileges of the membership of Christ ? No, 
certainly not. Even as I hinted in my last 
letter, the promises given by God, and the pri- 
vileges conveyed by the Holy Spirit, are con- 
ditional. Baptism is not only a sacrament 
conferring gra<je, but it is also a Covenant. A 
Covenant implies conditions. A promise that 
comes from one party in a covenant, contingent 
upon the maintenance of promises made by a 
second party, is of course no longer binding, if 
the promises of the second party are broken. 
But there is a promise on man's part in bap-, 
tism, and God's blessed gifts are only contin^^ 
gent on that promise being kept ; therefore, the 

p3 
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gifts of baptism, however exalted they are, may 
be at any time broken off and determined. 
And this is a very fearftd thought. All Scrip- 
ture warns us of it, — aU Scripture warns us of 
our liability to fall, of the necessity of prayer, 
watchfulness, study of His holy word, and 
other means of grace, devised expressly to keep 
us up^ and maintain us in the privileges with 
which we have once been invested. The Scrip- 
ture warns us that unless we go on we shall go 
back. It speaks of us as having grace given to 
us, but the necessity of our ^^ growing in grace" 
(2 St. Peter iii. 18); of our "being branches 
of the vine, but the necessity of our " abiding in 
the vine" (St. John xv. 4) ; of our being bom 
of the spirit, but the necessity of our ''''walking 
in the spirit" (Gal. v. 26) ; of our being grafted 
into Christ as upon the stock of a tree, but the 
necessity of our continuing on that stock, other- 
wise we may be cut off. See how strongly it 
is said (Rom. xi. 20), " Be not high-minded, 
but fear; for if God spared not the natural 
branches, take heed lest he also spare not thee. 
Behold, therefore, the goodness and severity of 
God, — on them which fell severity, but toward 
thee goodness, if thou continue in his goodness^ 
otherwise thou also shalt be cut off." Consider 
also another passage, most remarkable, most 
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beautiful, — a passage in which the Apostle 
likens the baptized Christian to the death, burial, 
and resurrection of his Lord,— dead to sin and 
rising to holmess. " So many of us as were 
baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into 
his death. Therefore we are buried with him 
by baptism into death ; that like as Christ was 
raised up from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, even so we also should walk in new- 
ness OF LIFE. For he that is dead is freed 
from sin.^^ (Rom. vi. 4.) 

I might multiply these passages to any ex- 
tent, all shewing the necessity of maintaining 
the gifts imparted by God at baptism, by our 
observance of the promises we made therein. 
Regeneration, therefore, does not infer an ab- 
solute superiority to temptation ; does not infer 
a perfection of life ; does not infer an impossi- 
bility of relapse. Quite the contrary, — ^if our 
part of the covenant be unfulfilled, our fall 
from grace will only be the greater, by reason 
of the height to which we have been elevated ; 
like that man out of whom one evil Spirit was 
cast, because he left his house empty ^ seven 
other spirits worse than the first returned and 
took up their abode there, and the last state of 
that man was worse than the first. (St. Matt, 
xii. 45.) So to the baptized and regenerate 
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Christian, how dreadful an addition to his 
oriLginal hostility to God must this fact be, that 
under a covenant of privilege, of strength im- 
parted, and gifts multiplied, he has yet thrown 
all away, and done despite to the Holy Spirit 
of God. He has become a sinner after knowing 
Christ. He has feUen seven times worse than 
before he knew of Christ at all. 

Draw a distinction, then, between that which 
holy baptism confers upon you from God, and 
that to which your own promise and covenant 
binds you of yourself. Remember that the 
perfection of that holy sacrament is not com- 
pleted until you walk in righteousness of life. 
Draw the distinction well; for it will be the 
means of clearing up many of those difficulties 
which beset this great mystery. Remember 
that baptism gives you the privilege of fighting, 
but still you must Jight. It places you in a 
condition of striving lawfully^ but still you 
must strive. It gives you weapons, but you 
must use them. It gives you a seed sown in 
your heart, but you must tend it, water it, and 
cause it (working with God) to bring forth 
fruit. It places you rightly and happily in the 
beginning of your course, but the end is not yet 
seen, ^d you must not think that there is 
any inconsistency in that which has been said. 
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It might appear so at first sight. It might ap- 
pear a contradiction to say that we owe all our 
privileges in holy baptism to Almighty God, 
and yet, also to say, that our own co-operation 
is necessary. And yet, if fairly examined, it 
will present nothing but what is in perfect har- 
mony with aU God's other works which we 
look upon every day. Consider the seed sown 
in the earth. The seed is surely the gift of 
God, — His free grace and bounty. No wit of 
man could have produced it ; no human skill 
or contrivance could have invented it. It is, 
therefore, solely of God. But suppose it to lie 
from year to year in the husbandman's granary ; 
— ^would it produce fruit there? No. The 
farmer must go forth in spring-time, and scatter 
it over the face of the earth ; he must plough 
the soil to receive it; he must place it there 
when the soil is ready for it; he must work 
hard, and labour, and watch the whole year 
round, or else, however much it is requisite to 
have God's blessing on his labours, the gift of 
God in the seed would be utterly thrown away. 
Thus, you see, man is "fellow- worker with 
God." There is a text which beautifully de- 
scribes it : "Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling, for it is God that worketh 
in you both to will and to do of His good plea- 
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sure." (Phil. ii. 12.) Here it is said that Ood 
works in tis to will and to do; and yet we are 
told, that we are to work out our salvation 
ourselves. But there is no contradiction, — ^it 
is God the Holy Spirit in baptism giving us the 
new birth, ourselves carrying on that birth 
into life. It is the seed given to us by our 
heavenly Father, ourselves labouring, or else 
no harvest. It is the talent given us by our 
master, ourselves putting it out to usury, or 
else no reward. 

Consider the following case: There was a 
certain poor man who had his dwelling in a 
ruin of that which once had been a mighty 
palace. But glorious as it had been formerly, it 
was in such a condition now, that the roof could 
not shelter him, for it was fiiU of holes, and the 
wind and rain made their way through it in 
every direction. And the doors could not defend 
him from the wolves and other beasts of prey 
with which the country abounded, for they 
were aU crumbling to pieces in corruption and 
decay. All his endeavours to repair or 
strengthen this miserable habitation were fruit- 
less ; — for, first, he had no skill in architecture, 
so that he knew not how to set about it ; and, 
secondly, he had no money or other means by 
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which he could raise up Mends to do it for 
him. He did, indeed, sometimes make an at- 
tempt ; but while he was at work in one place, 
there was sure to be some fresh destruction in 
another, so that at last he gave up the attempt 
as vain. There seemed an evil spirit about the 
whole pla<je, which was too strong for him, and 
however industrious he was, and however clever 
at other things (for he was very clever in some 
things), stiU in restoring this dUapidated bund- 
ing he could by no means whatever succeed.^ 

It happened on one occasion that a rich and 
noble prince, kind and merciful in all his 
doings, passed by this poor man's dwelling ; 
and contrasting the miserable ruin which it 
then was, with the magnificent palace which it 
formerly had been, thus addressed himself to 
the poor man, — " I wiU have compassion on your 
miserable state, alid will help you. I have 
more power and skiU than you ; I will see 
whether I cannot restore this ruin in which 
you live, to something like its former glory. 
It was once the abode of princes and nobles. 
It shaU be so again. Do not be astonished at 
what I shall tell you. Do not shrink from me 
in any distrust or fear. I will come and live in 
it myself. I will take you with me as my 
companion, and we will dwell together. But lis- 
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ten, — I shall not do this unconditionally ; I shall 
make this bargain with you: I, on my part, 
will furnish means and money, skill in archi- 
tecture, advice, and direction for the whole 
building. But you, on your part, shall furnish 
labour ; and the labour must be of your own 
hands. If you, on your part, will promise to 
labour to the utmost of your power; if you 
will renounce all your former companions (for 
if you are to be a companion of a noble prince, 
you must not think of your former associates) ; 
if you will believe in my skill, power, and 
goodness ; and if you will obey implicitly a 
certain code of directions which I shall give 
you; — If you, on your part, will do all this, 
then the ruin which you now see shall be 
changed into a palace as it was before. Re- 
member, however, that the continuation of my 
dwelling with you, and the ^continuation of my 
protection which I now offer, and the supply of 
continual means to sustain the building after 
it is once restored by me, will have to depend 
upon yourself. When I shall once have brought 
you into a glorious and beautiful palace (as I 
am now going to do), remember that the con- 
tinuance of its glory will remain with you; for 
if you, on your part, break the bargain now 
entered into, in either of the three points, — I 
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announce to you, that the bargam, on my part, 
will be at an end. In my now placing you se- 
cure and safe in this noble dwelling, you must 
understand, that your dwelling in it for ever 
by no means follows. That depends upon 
yourself.^^ 

This offer, though coupled with the condi- 
tions above specified, was, as you might expect, 
cheerfully and readily accepted. The imme- 
diate blessing of relief from the exposed and 
miserable state in which the poor man lived, 
was too great for him to hesitate about the 
conditions. Besides, the conditions were so 
very reasonable, that no one could, in his case, 
have had a moment's doubt. Accordingly, it 
came to pass, that in a very short tune the ruin 
became as it was of old, — a palace. The 
evil spirit of decay and corruption, which had 
been hovering about it, and within it, pre- 
viously, shewing itself in filth, and dust, and 
crumbling walls, and falling roof, gradually 
disappeared. The rich and noble prince, ac- 
cording to his promise, dwelt side by side with 
the poor man, and presided over, and regulated 
the whole building in perfect peace and joy. 

But behold, after a very short time, the poor 
man began very greatly to presume on the 
favour and goodness of the rich and noble 
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prince who dwelt with him. He said within 
himself. " It is very irksome to me thus to keep 
Ubourbg with m7o™ hand,, to maintdn the 
repairs of this building. It is true that I have 
advice, and means always ready, skill in archi- 
tecture, and power, and good-will ever at hand, 
but then I cannot bear this drudgery of obe- 
dience. The idea of continual personal labour 
is distasteful to me. I feel as a slave in all 
these glories about me. Surely other persons 
might be found to labour, and I might be ex- 
cused. Besides, I do not think it possible that 
the building that I now see, so very strong and 
beautiful, can fall into decay again. He that 
has begun all this for me out of his own good- 
ness (for I never asked him to do it), will surely 
not desert his own work. no. I am secure 
in having him within the walls of the palace 
and so I shall be safe." 

The truth was, that he had become very 
proud and self-sufficient, and pride had brought 
carelessness, and carelessness had brought idle- 
ness. The old state of the ruin, when first the 
rich and noble prince presented himself before 
him, and made the oflfer, had quite escaped his 
memory. He forgot what he had been, forgot 
ihe stipulations of the covenant, forgot the 
promises by which he was brought within the 
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palace, and began to think that the rich and 
noble prince would forget his promise also. 
And so it came to pass, that the poor man did 
not consult the rich and noble prince on the 
affairs of the palace, nearly so much as he used 
to do. He began to admit some of his former 
low companions, whom he had promised to re- 
nounce. He did not quite believe in the truth 
of those promises which had been given h\m^ 
and moreover, he began to be very reluctant 
indeed to undertake the constant labour, weari- 
ness, and fatigue of working with his own 
hands at the building. So that he saw, day by 
day, less and less of the rich and noble prince, 
was more and more unwilling to consult him, 
and was, therefore, left more and more to him- 
self and his bad companions. 

The consequence of this soon began to shew 
itself. A very strange part of the thing was, 
that a sort of blindness came over the poor 
man, and although aU his neighbours and 
friends began to see very manifest signs of a 
change in the cleanliness, strength, and beauty 
of the palace, he was not at all conscious of it 
hhnself; on the contrary, his presumption 
seemed to increase as the rich and noble prince 
was less and less in his confidence; and while 
he was (as he thought), enjoying his idleness 
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and freedom in one private room, he was not 
aware of what was going on in the roof, rafters, 
and foundation of his dwelling-place. Time, 
however, whatever his opinions were, did its 
work : cracks, and holes, and other symptoms 
of decay in every shape, established themselves. 
Dust, and filth, and damp, were in every comer. 
In v^ did th; rich and noble prince sit there 
expecting to be consulted about this unlooked 
for state of things. In vain did he get ready 
a sufficient supply of money to set things right. 
In vain did he consider, " Surely this poor man 
has not forgotten his promise, surely he will 
not drive me away, and bring upon himself 
destruction ?" — 

But so it was — ^the covenant was a covenant 
The poor man could not do anything unless he 
had the rich and noble prince to advise him, 
according to the covenant ; and the rich and 
noble prince could not advise him imless he 
were consulted, according to the covenant ; and, 
moreover, his advice would not be of any effect, 
unless the poor man would work with his own 
hands ^ according to the covenant. And so the 
end came. Year by year the building grew 
worse : the rich and noble prince gradually re- 
treated from room to room, as he felt his ad- 
vice and his society shunned ; — at last he was 
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fairly driven out. Then came such horrors 
and miseries as had never been thought of, or 
imagined. Stone after stone came tumbling 
down from the walls. Rafter after rafter be- 
came rotten and fell. The beasts of prey re- 
turned and broke into the palace through the 
windows. Wind and weather entered in 
through the roof. The doors were burst open, 
and any one that pleased came in ; — and one 
day, whUe the presimiptuous, idle, and forgetful 
man was slumbering and sleeping away his 
time in one comer of his dwelling, to which he 
had retreated, the whole building fell ia with 
a loud and terrific crash, and extinguished him 
for ever. 

Now, my dear children, your own acuteness, 
I feel sure, will shew you how this applies. 

1. The poor man is yourself, subject by na- 
ture to the corruption and decay of the evil 
Spirit, the Devil. 

2. The ruinous building in which the poor 
man lived is your own ruiued body. 

3. The rich and noble prince is Grod, who 
seeing the misery in which you were, offered 
you a restoration of that ruin, by the cleansing 
waters of holy baptism. 

4. The proposal which the rich and noble 
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Prince made, to dwell himself in the restored 
palace, is the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in 
your body, as promised at holy baptism. 

5. The conditions stipulated, that on the 
restoration of the palace, the poor man was to 
labour with his own hands, in order to main- 
tain it in repair, are the obedience and faith of 
the baptized, pledged to continue for ever. 

Thus, then, it is. Your contintiance in the 
state of salvation, into which you are brought 
by baptism, depends upon your continued fiil- 
jGlment of the promises made therein. K you 
withdraw from, or fail in t/our portion of the 
covenant, then you, as it were, compel Gkxi to 
withdraw and fail in His portion of the cove- 
nant. You may have great privileges and 
blessings nowj but will you have them by and 
by? You are now in a palace, built by the 
hand of the Almighty, and ftmaished within and 
without — but all your privileges, and glories, 
and blessings, will gradually crumble away 
and be as nought, unless, according to the 
covenant under which the palace was so bmlt 
and famished, you labour with your own 
hands, in subservience to His guidance, to keep 
and maintain it in repair. 
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THE CHURCH. 



" I believe in the H0I7 CAtholic Church."- 
Apostl£s' Creed. 



My dear Children, — 

Before we go any further, let us review what 
has been said. Your thoughts have been led 
to consider, first, the fact of your creation in the 
body, and to look upon God as your Maker ; 
secondly, the fact of your new creation in the 
soul, and to look upon God in your Saviour 
Jesus Christ, by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost, as your Father; and thirdly, to look 
upon yourself as having entered into covenant 
tvith God, to keep in repair, by your own labour 
(under His guidance and direction), that newly 
created state with which He has blessed you. 

But you do not stand alone in all these 
glorious things. It is not you only, or your 
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own parents, or fkmily, or your own city or 
country that has been thus blessed by entering 
into covenant with God. No. It has pleased 
the Almighty to send His Holy Spirit, by bap- 
tism, into the hearts of many millions and 
millions of men beside yourself, in every age for 
the last eighteen hundred years. Christianity 
does not consist in one or two being called into 
God's kingdom, but it consists of many. Its 
principle consists not in its being different in 
one place from another, but in its being the 
same ever3rwhere, and at all times ; not in its 
being a religion left to the discretion of indi- 
viduals, so that eaxjh person might stand by 
himself, and think and do as he might please ; 
but in its being a society or company, a great 
nimiber of persons joined together by some 
secret bond of fellowship, united with God, and 
united with one another. Its principal privi- 
leges and glories depend upon this society or 
companionship, and it is now my intention to 
explain to you what this is, so that you may 
have a clear insight into the advantages which 
you enjoy by that new creation with which 
God has blessed you, in return for your cove- 
nant with Him in holy baptism. 

If you will examine Holy Scripture atten- 
tively, .you will see abundant proof that the 
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whole world, every human being, yourself 
among the number, was originally an indiscri- 
minaS ma.s or criwd of jTsons wicked and 
ignorant of God. When any one is spoken of 
as becoming a Christian, in opposition to this 
general crowd, he is considered as being called 
out or separated from among them. 

Suppose the case of a great number of boys 
in a large school, all very wicked and disobe- 
dient to their master, not one of them shewing 
any desire to love him or to please him, but all, 
without exception, wilful, headstrong, and re- 
bellious. Suppose, then, that the master being 
desirous to reclaim this rebellious school, should 
find it vain to attempt to speak to the whole 
number at once, for they all would mutually 
deceive one another, and encourage one another 
in their rebellion. Therefore, without attempt- 
ing anything with regard to the whole mass, 
suppose he were to resort to the plan of select- 
ing or calling out some one or two to begin 
with. He would make these one or two diffe- 
rent from the rest. He would impart to them 
a higher system of instruction, would shew 
them more closely signs of his power and good 
will, and would communicate to them all that 
he thought and desired, in the hopes of gradu- 
aUy attaching them to him more closely and 
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affectionately. Then having gained a few, he 
would go on, and would select more and more 
out of the crowd of wicked boys, and join them 
to the society of the more favoured boys, now 
made good by the wisdom and kindness of the 
master. These would now work together, being 
in union with their master and with them- 
selves, to reclaim the rest; and every day 
would see some fresh addition to the little com- 
pany of the good boys, so that ultimately, it 
might be hoped, the whole school, by means of 
this little society, would be reclaimed to their 
obedience. 

Now if you will look to Holy Scripture, you 
will find that there is an expression continually 
occurring, with reference to Christians in this 
light, and that expression is The Church. 
This word exactly fulfils the description which 
I have just given. The whole world was lying 
in wickedness and rebellion. "There was none 
that did good, no not one;" but of them all, 
Grod called out and selected some few; and He 
did so, not because He favoured or was partial 
to some above the others, but because He de- 
sired by means of a few to reclaim the whole. 
We may suppose that the whole world, taken 
together in the mass, were utterly perverted 
and degiraded in sin, so much so, as to be be- 
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yond the reach of God's mercy ; but some few^, 
imder God's especial guidance, might be found 
to reclaim the rest. Such is the office of the 
Church. And you will find that the prophe- 
cies of Holy Scripture all point to this as the 
fulfilment of Christianity. Even at present, the 
Church is still the calling out but of a few in 
ccwnparison with the multitudes who know not 
Christ ; but ultimately, Holy Scripture tells us, 
the knowledge of the Lord shall be universal, 
evai " a» the waters cover the sea." And this 
is not a mere theory. The very definition of 
the word Church explains itself in the sense I 
am now u^g it. It has two meanings. In 
one sense, it is the mere building, derived fix)m 
the Greek word Ki/ptaioi (Kuriake), the Lord's 
House, which you wiU trace in the Scotch word 
Kirk, and also in the English word Church. 
But this is the literal definition of the word. 
In the real meaning, looking to the Greek, 
we find it to be described by a dijfferent 
word altogether, namely, EcArXf^^cd (Ecclesia), 
which you will trace in the £kiglish word 
Ecclesiastic. The former Greek word is used 
when a building is spoken of, the latter when 
the spiritual meaning is described; and it is 
this latter sense to which I am now advCTt- 
ing. Let us examine then the word E/cvXijcr/a. 

E 2 
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It is derived from the verb iiacaKtiy. And what 
does cKicaXeiv (eccalein) mean ? To call out. 
So that you observe, when I spoke of a certain 
few being called out and made into a separate 
company, I was speaking with reference to the 
actual word used by the holy writers ; and if 
they used this word to describe Christians ad- 
mitted into covenant with God, we are sure 
that our definition of the Church is so far 
correct. 

Let it be understood then, that every per- 
son, when he is made a Christian by holy bap- 
tism, necessarily becomes one of the Church. 
He is called out, just as I described it in the 
case of the school, from among the promiscuous 
crowd of the wicked, and he is joined into a 
holy, select, and obedient company, which com- 
pany has the Lord Jesus Christ as its head, the 
Holy Spirit its guide, and the Apostles, bishops, 
and other clergy, its presidents and teachers. 
This idea you will always find in the descrip- 
tions which are given in the Gospels, Acts of 
the Apostles, and other Holy Books; for in- 
stance, — ^to begin at the beginning, — Our Lord 
selected or called out twelve Apostles, and then 
he selected or called out seventy disciples, and 
then he added to these, through their minis- 
tration and teaching, first, a few here, and then, 
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a few there, and these he cemented together 
under the name of a Church. Thus he pro- 
phesied to the Apostle St. Peter : " Upon this 
rock I will build my Church, and the gates of 
HeU shall not prevail agamst it." Afterwards, 
when our Lord departed from the earth in his 
glorious ascension, you find St. Peter preaching 
a sermon to the Jews ; and at the conclusion of 
the sermon it is said, " Then they that gladly 
received his word were baptized, and the same 
day there were added unto them about three 
thousand souls, and they continued steadfastly 
in the Apostles' doctrine ^ndi fellowship^ and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers ;" and then, a 
little after, it is said, " And the Lord added to 
the Church daily, such as should be saved;" 
from which we infer, that, being baptized, was 
the way of admittance into the Church, or call- 
ing out of the world ; and that the Church con- 
sisted of all those so called out of the world 
and baptized. 

And now, my dear children, I hope this is 
plam to you. You must not think of the 
Church as a building. — You must not think 
of it as a state of society applicable only to 
the times of the Apostles. — You must not 
think of it as merely describing the clergy. — . 
But you must think of it as containing all who 
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are Christians — all who are rightly baptized 
by Christ's appointed ministers — all who are 
not Heathens, or Jews, or unbaptized — 
laymen as well as clergy — ^men as well as 
women — children and young as well as old« — 
You must lode upon all men, yourself one 
among the number, who have duly received 
baptism by water and the Holy Ghost, as 
constituting the Church of Jesus Christ 

I shall now proceed to explain to you a 
little further this view of what the Church 
is. You will easily perceive, on a little con- 
sideration, that if the Church means those 
persons who are '* called out" from the world 
—that there must, in this sense, have been a 
Church in every family. In the early stages of 
Christianity, some men or women in a family 
might embrace the faith of Christ, and be bap- 
tized, while others would reject it. Some, then, 
in a femily would be " called out," and make 
a Church. Again, it would be the same in a 
city — all the dtizens might not embrace the 
faith, but some few might. Those few would 
be the Church. And it would be the same 
in any great territory, province, or country. 
Every city in that province, or country, would 
not be Christian, but some few cities might. 
The aggregate, then, of those in each family, 
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added to those of each city, would constitute 
the Church, or Churches of that proviuce, or 
territory. And it is thus you always find it 
described in the Holy Scriptures. First, as 
to families: you have in 1 Cor. xvi. 19 — 
** Aquila and Priscilla salute you much in 
the Lord, with the Church that is in their 
house," that is, all the Christians that are 
in their house. The same in Philemon 2, 
— " The Church that is in thy house." The 
same in Coloss. iv. 15. — " Njonphas and the 
Church which is in his house." Secondly, as 
to cities. In Rev. ii. and iii. we have a descrip- 
tion of the character of seven churches — of 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis^ 
Philadelphia, and Laodicea; and St. Paul 
speaks of "the Church which is at Corinth." 
(1 Cor. 1-2). And then, thirdly, they are all 
taken together, and spoken of as the Churches 
of a territory or province, as follows: — " Then 
had the Churches rest through all Judaea," 
and we are continually told of the Churches of 
Galatia, of Asia, of Syria, and so forth, — ^mean- 
ing all the Christians called out from among 
the Heathens, or Jews, and joined together in 
a holy company or fellowship. 

And now, having advanced you so far in 
your notion of the Churchy I must ask you 
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to go on again, — for we cannot stop here. 
Looking along all the countries in the worid, 
as they progressively became Christian, you 
must consider them still as (me. — France, 
Britain, Ireland, Italy, the East, the West, 
Africa, America, and so forth, — ^by whatever 
denomination you may describe the Church, 
or Churches, you must always carefully re- 
member that they are One. There can only 
be, as St. Paul says, " One body, and one 
spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of 
your calling, one Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism, one God and Father of all." — So 
the Church which embraces all this is One, 
and though it may be under different governors 
or rulers upon earth, and though they may 
differ as to ceremonies, or language, or other 
immaterial things, yet their faith must be 
the same. Now this consideration of the 
Church comes under the word Catholic — ^that 
is general or universal. It is perpetually 
alluded to in Holy Scripture, as most abso- 
lutely necessary to the vitality of Christianity, 
under various figures, as of a vine, a fold, 
a body, most particularly the latter. St. Paul 
says, 1 Cor. xii. 12 — " For as the body is 
one, and hath many members, and all the 
members of that one body, being many, are 
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one body; so also is Christ. For by one 
Spirit are we all baptized into one hody^ 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we 
be bond or free;" and in Coloss. i. 18, it is said, 
" He is the head of the body — ^the Church." 
Thus, then, we arrive, from the most minute 
sense in which the Church is to be considered, 
at the most general or comprehensive, — ^from 
that of some few in a single family, at that of 
persons chosen or called by God, altogether in 
one, out of the whole world. And thus, if you 
remember, you say in the Apostles' Creed, that 
you believe in the " Holy Catholic Church^'* 
and thus you say, in the Athanasian Creed, 
that certain articles which you have been 
pronouncing, are " The Catholic FaithJ'' 
and in the Nicene Creed, you say that you 
believe in the " One Catholic and Apostolic 
Church ;" and in the prayer for all conditions 
of men, you pray " for the good estate of the 
Catholic Churchy — You take all the Churches 
together — ^you consider all those who have not 
cut themselves off by schism, or heresy, as 
members of the one Church, of which Christ 
is the Head, and you pray for them as men 
" professing and calling themselves Christians." 
Thus much, then, for defining and explain- 
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ing what the Church is. All I should desire in 
addition would be to guard you against certain 
vulgar or common errors in conversation, aris- 
ing out of this subject — ^to remind you of cer- 
tain privileges which attach to you thereby, 
and to glance at certain duties which belong to 
you as members of this One Body. 

1st. As to Errors in Conversation. — If 
you see that the Church of Christ is universal 
or Catholic ; and if you see that you, by being 
rightly baptized, are made a member of this 
Catholic Church, and if you see that in the 
creeds and prayers which you daily use, you 
profess your belief in, and pray for this 
Catholic Church, do not give the glorious and 
noble title of Catholic to any who are secta- 
rians or schismatics, in this country, such as 
Papists ; if there can only be one Church in a 
country, and you are of that Church, you 
must be of the Catholic Church, and others 
who are not of it, and in it, are not Catholics. 
The Papists, or Romanists, for instance, are 
not Catholics in this country. If thet/ are, t/ou 
are not — ^if t/ou are, thet/ are not ; if you are 
not, you are not in the Church at all. There- 
fore see how much is involved in these words 
— " The Catholic Church.^^ Do not suffer 
Papists to usurp your rightful name. You are. 
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— and every day praise God that you are — a 
Catholic, — one of Christ's Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. Never let any one else 
appropriate that glorious name, and never 
stand by and hear yourself deprived of it. It 
, is quite astonishing how this word has been 
perverted, and is to this day perverted, even 
by men of knowledge and education. Not oidy 
in common conversation, but even in public 
discussions of the highest ^ character, we con- 
tinually hear of Catholics^ when the person 
speaking means Papists. Such an idolatrous 
custom is called a Catholic custom — or such 
an erroneous doctrine is caUed a Catholic 
doctrine, when the person speaking means 
anything but what his words infer. His 
words would infer an universal Christian 
custom embraced by all Churches, or an 
universal Christian doctrine, embraced by the 
whole of the Church of Christ throughout all 
ages. Now, such an universal custom or 
doctrine could not possibly be erroneous — its 
very Catholicity, if that word had been rightly 
used, would immediately shew its correctness. 
Nothing that is Catholic can be wrong, but 
a great deal that is Popish may. Draw care- 
fully the distinction between these two words. 
Avoid the error of calling any religious faith, 
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or any religious doctrine in this country,* 
Catholic J but that of your own beloved Church. 
As you are now young, you will by constant 
use, get the word to be familiar to your tongue 
and ear; and remember that nowhere in our 
prayer-book, or in our articles, or in our canons, 
do we recognize any other word by which to 
designate ourselves, than members of Christ's 
One Holy Catholic Church. 

Another point that I should desire you to 
avoid, as a common or vulgar error, would be 
this : any notion that the Church is dependant 
upon the state or government of a country. 
The Church, as the society or company of good 
and faithful Christians, called out from the 
world, has its government in the bishops and 
spiritual heads or rulers appointed by Christ 
himself. Its powers are in itself, coming down 
from Christ. Its gifts are in itself, coming down 
from the Holy Spirit, by the promise of the 
Lord Jesus ; and that which no human power 
has given, no human power can take away. 

* In Italy, France, or Spain, the Catholic religion is 
that of the Church of Rome, and there we should be wrong 
to describe it by any other word ; but in England, the 
Catholic Church is the Church of England, and no other 
faith has a right to that title but our own. This will be 
fully explained in another letter. 
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When first the Church arose under the hands 
of the Saviour of the world, it was trodden 
down, persecuted, hated, and abused by the 
worlds out of which it was called. But still it 
was the Church. Afterwards, the world came 
over in great numbers to its side, and the 
powers of the world protected it, and encou- 
raged it, but stni that did not make the Church 
necessarily dependant on the powers of the 
world; for you see it had previously existed 
against the powers of the world. When, 
therefore, in the present day, you speai, or 
hear people speak, of the Established Churchj^^ 
do not think that unless it were establishedy 
it would not be a Church. As long as the tem- 
poral rulers of the land are pleased themselves 
to be in the Church, it is very well of them to 
help the Church by their protection against 
enemies, and to bear the sword as civil magis- 
trates; but, supposing the rulers of our land 
were to reject the faith of Christ, and cease to 
be Catholics, — suppose they were to become 
heretics, or schismatics, such as Papists, or 
Unitarians, or Quakers, — ^then it would not be 
very probable that they would Uke to uphold 
or establish the Church any longer. What 
then ? Should we cease to be the Church, 
because of that ? Surely not. We should go 
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back to oui^ early state, with our Blessed 
Saviour and his Apostles, Our bishops would 
go on ruling the Church without the aid of the 
state, just as much as they had been accus- 
tomed to do with the aid of the state. We 
should not be so rich or so flourishing in 
worldly things, but probably we should be 
more spiritual, more humble minded, and per- 
haps God would look upon us with greater 
love than He does now, when too often it hap- 
pens, that the rulers of the country unjustly 
interfere with the rulers of the Church, and 
do her great injury, by their ignorance of her 
nature, and their introduction of a worldly 
spirit into the election of her bishops and chief 
pastors. It is a great blessing and happiness 
to a people when the Church and the rulers of 
the land can work together and be one ; but it 
is a blessing which must be ready to be given 
up the moment that any sacrifice, either of 
doctrine or discipline may be demanded. It is 
a blessing to the Church to be protected by the 
temporal power of the sword wielded by the 
state. It is a blessing to the state to find the 
principles of order and morality enforced by 
the teaching of the Church ; and therefore let 
us pray most devoutly, that this union may 
never be dissevered. But there has been a time, 
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even in our own country, when these things 
have been forgotten. The rebellion of Oliver 
Cromwell will remind you of it. And even now, 
in our sister country of Scotland, the state has 
thought it right not to recognize this union. 
In Scotland there is no union of Church and 
state, and yet the Church exists, and there are 
bishops who rule, and clergy who administer 
Christ's holy sacraments with just as much 
spiritual blessing, perhaps more, and more 
purely, than even in England. And, if these 
things have been so in England, and are so 
in Scotland, so they may be so again. It is 
requisite that we humbly, yet firmly, remem- 
ber that the time may again arrive when the 
Church may be impoverished and persecuted, 
and some sect, such as Popery, established in 
our stead; and so we must be ready at aU 
times to sacrifice our temporalities to our 
principles. Bear this, therefore, well in mind. 
The Church is to be looked upon in Herself. 
Her union with the state is an accident. She 
is not an " Estahlishrnent^^^ as it is called in 
the newspapers, but a Church. She is ruled 
by bishops, and her head is Jesus Christ. 

And now, having warned you of these two 
vulgar or common errors, let me remind you 
of certain duties and privileges which attach 
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to you in this notion of a Church. And first 
in the title of Catholic. Consider what is 
involved in this word. Your Church is Catholic 
— your faith is Catholic — ^you are yourself a 
Catholic. I repeat the word in order that it 
may become familiar to you. Rejoice in this 
title — for what is signified thereby? That 
you are of the one great family named of 
Christ, joined to Christ by the links of an 
appointed clergy, who have admitted you by 
His command as one of Himself, and one with 
all other Catholics all over the world. You 
are hereby a branch of the vine, and joined 
to the vine, and you derive your strength and 
nourishment from the vine, even Christ. 
You are one of the body of which Christ is 
the head* The limbs are spread out to various 
regions ; people of all languages are of it, 
and every soul that nameth the name of Christ 
is in it; and having been duly baptized with 
water and the Holy Ghost, every human 
creature is your brother in the Lord. You 
are of the flock, of the fold, of the kingdom, 
of the chosen. You have, with all men, in 
Christ, one good Shepherd, one Atonement, 
one Mediator. You are not separated, or 
insulated, or cut off, but you are one with 
your brethren, as your brethren are with 
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you one with Christ, and Christ is one with 
God. 

And as this great privilege is involved m 
the word Catholic^ so is a great duty in- 
volved in the word which is joined to it — 
Holy. You are not only of the Catholic 
Church, but of the Holy Catholic Church. 
And of what should this remind you? Re- 
flect how this Church is described as intimately 
and most dearly connected with Christ. It 
is described in Scripture as spotless, without 
wrinkle, without blemish, or any such thing. 
It is described as the spouse of Christ — as of 
His flesh, of His bones. Read that beautifiil 
passage of St. Paul, in the fifth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians — " Christ also loved 
the Church and gave himself for it, that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing 
of water by the word, that He might present 
it to himself a glorious Church, not having 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, but that 
it should be holy^ and without blemish. — No 
man ever yet hated his own flesh, but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the Lord 
the Church ; for we are members of his hody^ 
of Bi^ fleshy and of his bones.^^ Can you, my 
dear children, be of such a Church as this, and 
yet be a wicked, profligate, sensual castaway, 
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as 80 many are ? For a time, God may wait 
for the wicked man in his long suffering, even 
as the shepherd loses and searches for the one 
lost sheep; and for a time you may not be 
utterly cut off and perish as a rotten branch 
— ^for a time a man may be unholy, and yet 
remain in the Church ; but it cannot be long 
—■it cannot be for ever. That which is flesh 
of ms flesh, and bone of his bone, cannot 
remain long in a state of sinfalness. There 
cannot be concord between Christ and Belial, 
or coramunion between rottenness and clean- 
ness. If you, as you grow up to man's estate, 
pollute yourself by sin, you pollute the Church 
of which you are a member; and if you 
pollute the Church, the Church being His 
spouse, and flesh of His flesh, you pollute 
Him. It is horrible to think of — ^it is dreadful 
to speak — still it is true. And if you pollute 
Him with your foulness, your sin, your 
ingratitude, your want of faith and unity, 
of love and charity, you cannot be of Him, 
You ^ grieve the holy Spirit," you do despite 
to his grace ; you weary God, you provoke 
Him to wrath. miserable ignorance, and 
folly, and presumption, to be a member of 
Christ, and yet be unholy. My dear children, 
consider that from which you have been by the 
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Holy Spirit, " called out," that to which you 
have been by the Holy Spirit sealed and set 
apart. Consider to whom you are so closely 
united as a limb to its body, a bone of bone, 
and flesh of flesh ; and then do not go back 
to that rebellious and promiscuous multitude 
out of which you have once been called. 
Bear about you in your daily life, the marks of 
one separated and made holy unto God. It 
is all siunmed up in the words of your 
Catechism, reminding you of that glorious 
time in which you first entered into the one, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
Christ — 

" Who gave you that name ?' 

" My Godfathers and Godmothers in my 
Baptism wherein I was made a Member of 
Christ, a Child of God, and an Inheritor of 
the Kingdom of Heaven." 
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DISSENT. 



" From all false doctrine, heresy, and schism, 
Good Lord deliver us." — ^Litany. 



My dear Children, — 

In the last letter I endeavoured to explain 
to you what that holy society or company 
was into which you were admitted at your 
baptism — namely, the Church. You will 
readily acknowledge that when a person has 
been admitted into a society, he is naturally 
bound to obey all the rules and customs 
which that society has established, and he is 
also required to believe all which that society 
has made its rule of faith. So in your 
case: it would be but reasonable, that 
when you find yourself admitted into the 
holy fellowship of the Church, you should 
submit yourself to her teaching, obey all her 
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rules, conform to all her customs, and believe 
all her doctrines. You ought not to have 
a mind different from her mind — ^you ought 
not to think anything wrong which she thinks 
right, nor anything right which she thinks 
wrong. What she commands, you ought to 
do — ^what she forbids, you ought to avoid; 
what she pronounces necessary to believe 
for salvation, you ought to believe, and think, 
and act upon, as necessary for salvation. 
In fact the Church — the holy society, or 
company of all Christians, of which you are 
one individual member, represented by her 
Apostles, and bishops, and chief rulers from 
time to time, ought to be to you in the place of 
a Mother ; and just as wrong and as ridiculous 
would it be for a little child who knew nothing 
of what was good for him, and who must 
be, from his age and circumstances, limited 
in his capacity, to set up his judgment against 
his parents, as for one single insignificant 
Christian to set up his judgment, or attempt 
to dispute with, or disobey the Church. 

But I must try to shew you a little more 
closely how this is, for fear you should begin 
to say, " Has not every one a right to think for 
himself ? May not every one read the Bible, 
and form his religion upon what he sees and 
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reads himself, in God's holy book ? " A great 
many people do say this, and as it is certainly 
wrong, I must endeavour to shew you why it is 
wrong. There are two principal reasons why 
we should not set up our own opinion against 
the Church : First, how can we know of owr- 
selves the many things which our Lord and his 
Apostles might have said and done, in addition 
to those which are written in the Bible? 
These things, though not necessary to salvation 
like those which are written, yet, might be very 
great helps in the right understancUng of the 
Bible. But the Church has in her keeping a 
great many of these things, and we must trust 
to the Church for them. She knows and has 
handed down from father to son, from bishop 
to bishop, from the very mouths of the Apostles, 
a great many helps in the interpretation of 
Holy Scripture ; and of these helps, we, of our- 
selves^ should be quite destitute, and, therefore, 
should not have so much chance of under- 
standing correctly that to which they refer. 
Secondly, — Is not the opinion of a great num- 
ber of persons agreeing together on any point, 
better than that of one or a few ? You are but 
one single mind, living in one single country, 
at one single time ; only consider what a litde 
insignificant speck you are, and then consider 
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what the Church is : She consists not of one or 
two persons accidentally scattered about the 
world, having nothing to do with one another, 
and not knowing one-another's mind ; but she 
consists of a vast number of persons of every 
age, and of every country, and of every time, 
aU agreeing together, and all pronouncing to- 
gether what is true and what is false ; what is 
worthy of belief and what is unworthy of belief. 
Thus, you immediately perceive how outrageous 
it would be, for one person to set himself against 
such an imiversal power as this, which is con- 
tained, under the blessing of God, in the Church. 
This view you will find amply confirmed in 
Holy Scripture. When any dispute arose as to 
what should be done, the disciples used to sub- 
mit themselves for the decision of the Churdt ; 
and when the Church pronounced opinion, it 
was considered as finally set at rest, and 
no one afterwards questioned it. Our Lord 
himself hints this, as in chapter xviii. of St, 
Matthew, where he is supposing the case of 
two persons having a disagreement, the one 
having injured the other; and he bids the in- 
jured man, as the ultimate resort, to " tell it to 
the Church; but if he neglect to hear the 
Church, let him be unto thee as a heathen man 
and a publican." And it is just the same in 
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the Acts XV., where a dispute arose about cir- 
cumcision : the Apostles all met together, and 
when there had been much debating, some 
thinking one way, and some another, St. James 
pronounced the decision of the Church, and 
from that time, the question was set at rest, and 
no man's private opinion was ever set up against 
it. And so it is all through history, as when 
you are a little older you will be able to read 
for yourself, — ^the Church always deciding, in 
general councils, what should be the Articles of 
Faith and the practice of all Christians. 

And now, after considering what has just 
been said, — are you not surprised that there 
should be any persons professing themselves to 
be Christians, who do not agree to it? You 
know, of your own observation, even among 
ourselves, how many there are, who are called 
by all sorts of names, not submitting them- 
selves to the Church ; such as Romanists or 
Papists, Wesleyans, Quakers, Anabaptists, In- 
dependents, Huntingdonians, Irvingites, Ply- 
mouth Brethren, and so forth ; — I could go on 
and fill a sheet full of these various titles which 
they have given themselves. Now all these are 
persons who think their own ways better than 
the ways of the Church. They spring up from 
time to time, say they know better than their 
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ancestors, what were the truths of the Gospel, 
and that they have a light furnished to them 
out of their own reason, or by some special 
revelation, to pronounce wrong what the holy 
men of all times, and aU ages, have pronounced 
right. These are what are called Dissenters^ 
and the principle upon which they act is called 
Dissent 

Now only think for yourself what it would 
come to if pursued. There is no more reason 
that a class of persons should set up their own 
opinion against the Church, than that one indi- 
vidual should. If classes of persons, or con- 
gregations^ or sects^ believe what they please, 
and interpret Holy Scripture as they like, then 
every individual may, — and every individual 
would have a right to make a religion for him- 
self. There are no two persons that think ex- 
actly alike ; no two minds agree on every point. 
Every one, therefore, having some little opinion 
of his own, might set up a new form of religion 
to suit his own views, and so this division and 
subdivision might go on, until we should have 
as many sorts of Christianity as there are men 
and women. If so, — what would become of 
that "one Faith, and one Baptism, and one 
Hope of our calling, and that one Body," con- 
coming which we spoke in the last letter ? You 
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must directly see how very absurd and prepos*' 
terous such a thing would be. Nevertheless, 
here it is, and here it flourishes among us. 

I shall now proceed to shew you a little fur- 
ther about Dissent : — 

There are two principal subjects upon which 
it has always been the misfortune of the Church 
to see wilful and mistaken men to separate from 
her communion. It is either on some points of 
faith, or on some points of ceremonial obser- 
vance. Now, when dissent or difference of 
opinion springs up on a matter of &ith, and 
causes separation, it is called Heresy; but 
when on a point of ceremonial observance or 
discipline, it is called Schism; — so that there 
are two sorts of dissent, Heresy and Schism. 
As the faith of Christianity has been pro- 
nounced by the Church Catholic, that is, by aU 
the Churches of all the world agreeing together, 
heresy is a withdrawing from the whole body 
of the Church of Christ. But as ceremonial 
observances are and may be different in dif- 
ferent national churches; schism is a mere 
withdrawing from the particular national 
church in which a person may be bom ; but 
then, you will observe, that any withdrawing 
from the national church, must also be a with- 
drawing irom. the universal Church, inasmuch 
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as every part is contained in the whole ; so that 
you will deduce from this, that both schism and 
heresy are great and dangerous sins, — ^heresy 
somewhat greater than schism, but both in the 
eyes of God partaking of sin. 

If this is too hard for you, I will try to ex- 
plain it by some instances. The articles of faith 
of the Church Catholic are contained in the 
Apostles', Athanasian, and Nicene Creeds. This 
faith belongs to all churches, — of Rome, of Eng- 
land, of Ireland, of France, of America, and so 
on. Now, if a person were to spring forth and 
set up his own judgment against any article 
contained therein, and deny it to be necessary 
to salvation, he would be guilty of heresy. A 
Socinian is, therefore, guilty of heresy, because 
a Socinian denies the Divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and an Unitarian in the like manner, be- 
cause he denies the doctrine of the ever blessed 
Trinity,-both of which doctrines have ever 
been pronounced by the Church as articles of 
faith necessary to salvation. On the contrary, 
whether we shall baptize infants, or wait until 
they are grown up, is not inserted^ either one 
way or another, in either of the creeds. It is 
only a regulation of practice, adopted, indeed, 
by all Churches; but as no decision has been 
pronounced upon it, we cannot say anything 
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further, than that a person among us denying 
infant baptism, and acting upon it, would be 
guilty of schism. A Baptist, therefore, is guilty 
of schism. So, the custom of the Church of 
England is to say public prayers, in a set form 
out of a book, and to make a public book of 
Common Prayer, ordaining such and such cere- 
monial obseipvances in divine service ; if there- 
fore, a person in oiir country were to set up a 
society, or to join a society in which public ser- 
vice would be performed, without reference to 
this prayer book, he would be guilty of schism. 
An Independent, therefore, who does this, is 
guilty of schism. Or again, — ^the Church of 
England, as all other Churches, has pronounced 
that no one can assume the office of God's 
minister, either bishop, priest, or deacon, un- 
less he shall have been sent, and ordained ac- 
cording to our prayer book, by laying-on of 
hands of the bishop ; any one, therefore, that 
forms a society, or joins a society where there 
may be a person performing the offices of divine 
service, without episcopal laying on of hands, 
would be guilty of schism. A Wesleyan, there- 
fore, who does this, is guilty of schism. Or, 
once more : the Church Catholic has pronounced 
that there can be no Church without a bishop, 
and that there cannot be two bishops in one see ; 
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he who separates from his bishop is cast out of 
the Church. Now a Papist or Romanist does 
this, for in this country a Papist has no bishop, 
there being only one, and that of the Church of 
Jlngland. A Papist, therefore, separating from 
his bishop, is guilty of schism ; and without 
entering into questions of doctrine, the very 
fact of his having no bishop shews that his com- 
munion in England is one of dissent. In Ire- 
land, he goes a diflferent way to work, but still 
he violates the laws of the Church, He there 
sets up a sham bishop, which has always been 
considered schismatical ; he brings in a second 
bishop where there had been one before, and he 
there divides the Church. In either country, 
therefore, England or Ireland, a papist is a dis- 
senter ; he sets up his own opinion against the 
opinion of his national Church, These ex- 
amples will be sufficient to shew you what is 
meant by the two different sorts of dissent, — 
Heresy and Schism. 

And now what is to be said about the sin 
of these two sorts of dissent. Before, I have 
only spoken of them as unreasonable, as ridi^ 
culous, as preposterous, on the ground of the 
impossibility of one man, or a few, in one par- 
ticular place, and at one particular time, know- 
ing better than all Christians in all places and 
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in all times, publicly and deliberately repre- 
sented by the Church. But, my dear children, 
you must now look to your Bible, in order 
fuUy to see the enormity and the sin of which 
persons who do this are guilty. First, you 
will remember in the first Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, that divisions had grown up in the 
<3hurch of Corinth. How indignant St. Paul 
is. " Now this I say, that every one of you 
saith, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I 
of Cephas, and I of Christ. Is Christ divided ? 
Was Paul crucified for you, or were ye bap- 
tized in the name of Paul?" and just before 
this, he says, " I beseech, you brethren, by the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all 
speak the same thing, and that there be no 
divisions among you." St. John also speaks, 
And most severely, of those who separate from 
their brethren. " They went out from us, but 
they were not of us, for, if they had been of 
us, they would no doubt have continued with 
us, but they went out, that they might be 
manifest that they were not of us." In this 
place you will observe that dissent or sepa- 
ration, or, as it is here called, 'Agoing out 
from the great body of Christians," is said to 
be a mark that such men had never been sin- 
cere Christians at all. This is a very fearfixl 
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thing to think o£ By tlus we might almost 
come to the conclusion that dissent would be 
it mark of Antichrist, as you see St. John 
speaks of Aoitichrist, in the passage just pre- 
ceding. I do not say that it is, nor would 
I have you say that it is, but it is well to 
think of it in this light, for fear it should 
be so. At any rate, the words are very, very 
strong. Again, you will remember that St. 
Jude speaks of Dissenters. " These are they 
who separate themselves^ sensual, having not 
the spirit f and, lastly, you will remember the 
words of the Epistle to the Romans, in which 
the Apostle directs, that we are not even to 
keep the society of such men; that we are to 
avoid them, as doing mischief to the cause of 
Christ, and dangerous to ourselves. " Now I 
beseech you, brethren, mark them which cause 
divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have learned, and avoid them, for they 
that afe such serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but their own belly, and by good words and 
feir speeches, deceive the hearts of the simple." 
Now all these are very awful considerations 
for those who will, to gratify their own 
personal vanity, or self-will, disturb the 
unity of the Church, — ^to all who rend that 
holy flock asunder, which was meant to be 
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like the garment of our Lord, without seam 
from top to bottom. What might the Church 
be — our own national Church, as one branch of 
the Apostolic Church of Christ — ^if we were but 
in unity as brethren ? But now how our 
strength is broken, and our beauty defaced ; 
how miserably, as a people, we fail in rendering 
back to our Lord the fruits of that love which 
caused Him to die for us. How little is 
that prayer ftdfilled which He oflFered for 
His Church, that "it might be one^ even as 
He and His Father are one." (St. John, xvii.) 
I told you, in my last letter, that part of the 
duty of the Church, is to reclaim those that 
are without — ^to evangelize the Heathen, to 
bring them into the fold, and make them one 
with us. But what an example we set of 
obedience, of humility, and of love, when every 
one has his doctrine diflFering from another. 
Well may the Heathen retort upon us, and 
say — " How can we believe your religion, 
when you have so many diflferent ways of 
representing it: one comes and says to us^ 
you must be governed by bishops; while 
another says — ^never mind bishops, they are 
useless. One says — you must use a prayer- 
book when you worship in your churches; 
while another says — Prayer-books are only 
hindrances of true devotion. One says — ^you 
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must baptize your infants ; while another says 
— adults are alone to be baptized. One says 
— we will teach you by creeds and cate- 
chisms ; another says — we will teach you 
with the Bible only." What is to be done? 
Can the poor Heathen understand this ? Surely 
he has much appearance on his side, when 
he says: — ^How can I accept a faith which 
breeds such contradictions ? A miserable sin 
therefore must our disunion and dissent become 
in the sight of God, when it thus hinders, and 
becomes a stumbling block in the way of 
the propagation of His faith who died for us. 

Reflect then, my dear children, on your 
own conduct as bearing on this point ; reflect 
on it in two ways : — 

First, in regard to those already in 
dissent ; and secondly, in regard to your 
own obedience to the Church. — A great 
number of persons in the Church seem 
to look upon Dissenters as objects of con- 
tempt and aversion. Brought up in the 
Church's ways, and the Church's ordinances, 
they make no allowance for the weaknesses 
and prejudices of those who have been other- 
wise educated than themselves. A cold 
orthodoxy with them supplies the place of 
devotional religion ; and devotional religion 

r3 
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in others, has no aspect for them but one 
of ridicule, as not being of their own accus- 
tomed form. Avoid this, my dear children, 
above all things ; schism is, indeed, a sin. 
I should always assert this as the truth of 
Grod's holy word ; but, like any other sin, it is 
not to be ridiculed, but lamented. The schism 
of others may be the eflFect of our heedlessness. 
The great bulk of dissent, which we unhappily 
behold venting itself in so much warmth of 
zeal and devotion, though without knowledge, 
may have been created by the Churches cold- 
ness in the things of Ood. We may our- 
selves have been authors of dissent in others, 
by refusing sufficient nourishment of the bread 
of life to feed the starving multitudes. The 
Church herself may have driven multitudes 
from her pale by departing from her own prin- 
ciples, by taking to herself unfit pastors, and 
by violating her own solemn engagements made 
before God. Sin there may be and is, but in 
Grod's estimation the sin may lie not with those 
who, out of ignorance, have become so, but with 
us, who, by our own lamentable deficiencies, 
have made them so. Therefore, in your per- 
sonal conduct towards dissenters, never use 
harsh expressions, never use ridicule, never 
assume superiority. The probabiKty is, that 
they or their fathers have become dissenters 
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through ignoriance, not through wilAdness, or, 
if wilftdness, wilfuhiess caused by the Church's 
own neglect Therefore, let the reflection of 
the sin of schism bear itself back upon youf 
own conduct. Let it be viewed in sorrow, as a 
thing to tiioum over; and let those guilty of 
the sin be viewed in the light indeed of erring 
brothers, but brothers who may be reclaimed. 
And this is the second point which I had to 
urge, — Your own obedience to the Church. 
You who blame others, are you yourselves to- 
tirely free? Dissent i^ this — difference of 
opinion froiil the Church bursting into separa- 
tion. Now there may be many not actually 
in separation, but yet who bear within them the 
principle of dissent — ^that is, a maintaining of 
their own opinion in opposition to the Church. 
I would have such persons beware, lest, while 
they see the mote in their brethren's eye, there 
may be a beam not seen in their own eye. Are 
thet/ obedient to the Church — obedient to her 
in her holidays, in her fasts and festivals, in 
her rubrics, in her ceremonies, in her ordi- 
nances, in her sacraments? Do thet/ assent 
and consent to all she says in her creeds, and 
all she explains in her articles ; and this with- 
out murmur, but with patient submission of 
their judgment to her's? Alas, if not, where is 
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their coiisistency ? My dear children, consis- 
tency is the great point upon which those that 
are within the Church's pale so lamentably fall 
short. And upon this point, therefore, in your 
passage through life, I beg most earnestly to 
guard you, — Be consistent. Do not hold a 
prayer-book in your hand, and profess that you 
are guidedbyit, and then dissent in action fh>m 
the greater portion of it. Do not see rubrics, 
and canons, and articles pointing out the 
Church's desire, and yet dissent from them all 
by a practical neglect of every word therein. Do 
not read in your catechism that the holy sacra- 
ments are necessary to salvation, and practically 
dissent from that doctrine, by never using them. 
Do not read in the baptismal service that you, 
as a Christian, " forsake the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world," and then practically dis- 
sent from that pledge, by rushing indiscrimi- 
nately into every frivolous pursuit which that 
wicked world produces. Do not read, in the 
ordination service, that holy ministers come to 
you, ordained by laying on of hands, and moved 
by the Holy Ghost, are set over you in the 
Lord to admonish and to teach, — and yet prac- 
tically dissent from that doctrine, by giving no 
heed to their godly admonitions, or by setting 
yourselves up, as though you were the teachers 
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and not the taught, — above them, and not 
under them ; — ^their judges, and not to be judged 
of by them. Of these and sunUar things, be- 
ware; for these constitute the spirit and the 
principle of schism. 

And now let us conclude. In addition to 
aU that I have said, remember this above all 
else, — ever to use that prayer, with its full 
meaning and its fiill earnestness, which the 
Church points out, — a prayer for others as well 
as for ourselves — " From all false doctrine^ 
heresy^ and schism^ good Lord deliver us^ 
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ROMANISM. 



" Stand je in the ways and see, and ask for the Old 
Paths."— Jbrbmiah vi. l6. 



My dear Children, — 

In my letter to you on " The Church^*^ I ex- 
plained the meaning of the word Catholic, and 
I incidentally mentioned that our branch of 
the Church of Christ in England is rightly so 
called, while, on the contrary, Romanists or 
Papists, are, in this country, wrongly so called. 
Also in my letter on the subject of Dissent^ I 
alluded again to the Papists or Romanists, as 
forming in this country one of those numerous 
sects of Christians, who have cut themselves 
off from the lawful communion of their bishop, 
and are thereby guilty of the grievous sin of 
schism. Now, as there is so much error in 
people's opinions on these points, and the con- 
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nexion between Popery and the Catholic 
Church in England, is spoken of by persona 
who have not well considered the subject, in a 
manner so liable to mislead you, I think I must 
beg your attention, in another letter, to a more 
exact description of the real state of these 
things. 

A great many persons have a notion that 
the Church of England, in being distinct from 
the Church of Rome, has thereby been guilty 
of separation ; that the Church of Rome is the 
old original Church in this country, as well as 
in Rome itself; and that ours is a new Church, 
dating its existence only from the time of the 
Reformation. And, again, a great many per- 
sons imagine that the Church of England 
stands in the same light as the various societies 
of Christians which they know to exist in other 
countries, such, for instance, as the Presbjrte- 
rians in Scotland, or those who followed Lu* 
ther in Grermany, or those who followed CalviA 
in Geneva, and thus they class the whole of the 
Christian world in Europe under two divisions, 
and only two, that is, Protestants and Catho- 
lics. It runs in their minds that whoever is a 
Protestant cannot be a Catholic, and whoever 
is a Catholic cannot be a Protestant ; whereas 
nothing can be more untrue. It requires only 
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a little consideration to set this right, and this 
consideration I must ask you to give me in 
reading what follows* 

You must begin by taking into your mind 
the state of the Church at that period of his- 
tory which precedes the Reformation. Look 
in your books of history for this period : let us 
say the close of the fifteenth, or beginning of the 
sixteenth century. You will find that the whole 
of the Church of Christ throughout Europe 
was alike under the dominion of one powerful 
bishop, that is, the bishop who held the see bf 
Rome. There were, indeed, bishops in every 
Christian country ; in fact, there were no Chris- 
tians without bishops, and they governed their 
own dioceses in ecclesiastical matters, subject 
to their own primate or archbishop, in each se- 
veral country. But then these very primates 
or archbishops in each country, were, in turn, 
subject to the one universal bishop, as he called 
himself, — ^the Pope of Rome ; so that, in fact, 
the whole of Christendom was ruled by the 
Church of Rome, and nothing could be done, 
either in ecclesiastical matters or in political 
matters, without his interference and superin- 
tendence. Now it happened that, at many dif- 
ferent periods of history, the bishops, and the 
Churches over which they presided, had desired 
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to make alterations or improvements in their 
discipline ; to amend what had fallen into decay, 
or to correct what had fallen into abuse ; but 
the Pope always contrived matters, by his supe- 
rior skill in politics, and by his great power and 
management, so that no alterations ever took 
place. Corruptions and abuses went on un- 
amended from year to year ; many outcries were 
made, but nothing was done. At length, in Ger- 
many, in the year 1517, a learned monk of the 
name of Luther, a name imperishable in the 
annals of his time, a man of singular courage and 
perseverance, as well as true Christian faith, de- 
termined to oppose some of the principal cor- 
ruptions of the Church, at that time in full 
vigor. And nearly at the same time, in other 
parts of the continent, an equal opposition arose 
from other learned men — Carlostadt, Calvin, 
Melancthon, Zuinglius and others. By degrees 
this opposition was carried so far, being led on 
from one thing to another, that although in 
the outset nothing was further from their 
thoughts than separation from Rome, yet to 
this it ciame. Being excommunicated by the 
Pope, there was nothing to be done but to form 
societies for religion as best they could ; and 
thus it came to pass that you find the followers 
of these men dropping the name of Catholic, 
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and calling themselves Lutherans^ Calvinists, 
Zuinglians, and the like, in contradistinction to 
the Church of Rome, from whose conmiunion 
they had been driven. Now you must care- 
fully remember that these men, whose names I 
have just given you, though good and learned 
men, stiU could not be said to act in a proper 
ecclesiastical manner, in thus setting up firesh 
societies under their own names. They saw 
gross errors and perversions of all that was 
good in the doctrines and discipline of the 
Church of which they were severally members ; 
and they had, indeed, a perfect right to call 
attention to these errors, to demand their ex- 
tanination, and to ask for their redress. Inas- 
much as they were not able to succeed in 
obtaining what they desired, they were unfor- 
tunate ; and, most unquestionably, the refusal 
of the bishops, and particularly the pope, to 
agree in the necessity of what was advocated 
by these conscientious men, was the cause of 
much misery to the Church, and the beginning 
of that break in her imity which has never 
since been healed. Excommunicated, forcibly 
expelled from the communion of their Church, 
what were these men and their followers to do ? 
They desired not to form any Church, even if 
they could, opposed to Rome. They under- 
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stood the sin of schism; but, being forcibly 
driven forth, what were they to do? There 
seemed to be no help for them, but to consti- 
tute some sort of society of their own, in which 
they could in some degree carry on the works 
of their religion. In so doing, bear in mind, 
that it was a thing to be justified only in the 
case of necessity. It was only imder their pe- 
culiar circumstances, a thing of expediency for 
the moment, until they could be restored to 
the conununion of the Church. It could not, 
it ought not, it was not meant to last; for they 
had no bishops, and consequently they could 
have no ordained servants of God to minister. 
They could have no succession of clergy, — ^men 
appointed to preach and minister the sacra- 
ments : Luther himself was only a priest, and, 
therefore, could have no power to consecrate 
other priests, and Calvin was not even ordained 
at all, so they could not form a Church. We 
lament them, and consider them most un- 
fortimate in the position they were compelled 
to assume; but, inasmuch As they carried on 
their reformation without the pale of the 
Church, with no episcopal sanction, and no 
episcopal succession in the work of the minis- 
try, they could in no wise, in themselves, con- 
stitute a Church. 
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Having well considered this point, and quite 
understanding what has been said with regard 
to the Reformation in Germany; now turn 
your attention to the same spirit of reform 
in Church matters which was pervading the 
British Islands. The reformation and amend- 
ment were nearly the same, but the manner 
in which it was conducted totally different. 
You will find, by examining your Historj'^, 
that the Reformation in the British Churches 
was not brought about by any layman or 
solitary ecclesiastic. It was not by one or two 
enthusiastic men forming parties and sections 
of followers, but it was by a whole nation 
lawfully represented by her Church synods 
and assemblies, and headed by her bishops. 
It was not in opposition to the episcopal 
order, but with it and under it. The suc- 
cession of the ministers of religion was not 
interrupted. Laying on of hands and trans- 
mission of Apostolical gifts did not cease. 
There was no break in harmony and order, 
but the Church, in her aspect after the Re- 
formation, was precisely the same as the 
Church before the Reformation, only with 
those corruptions and abuses cleared away, 
against which all Europe had been crying 
out, and which aU wise and good Catholics 
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had for many years so anxiously desired. 
Neither was there any separation from Rome, 
or any breach of that unity which Christ de- 
sires for his people, but only this, — a denial 
of the supremacy of one Church over ano- 
ther in a different country, — and this had 
been pronounced to be rightly the discipline 
of the Church by many general Councils. The 
Pope of Rome had no more right to be head over 
the Church in England, than the Patriarch 
of Alexandria had, or any other principal 
bishop in Christendom; and our Archbishop 
of Canterbury had as much right to refuse 
obedience to the pope of Rome, as the Pope 
of Rome would have had to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, or any other Greek Patriarch, 
should he have desired to usurp dominion over 
him. Thus you see that everything in our coim- 
try was done in true ecclesiastical order, and 
strictly in accordance with that which had 
been pronounced and acknowledged the doc- 
trine of the Church. The bishops in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, knew that for centuries 
preceding the time of St. Augustine, who was 
the first bishop coming from Rome, there had 
been a Church in this country quite inde- 
pendant of her authority, — a pure Church, a 
holy Church, a Catholic Church, worshipping 
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God without any of those multiplied abuses 
which had crept in. Knowing this, all they 
had to do, was to recur to their original posi- 
tion. They had not to do anything new, — 
merely to restore what was old. They had 
not to invent new roads, but only " to stand in 
the ways, and see and ask for the Old Paths," 
— ^those paths which Rome had either deserted, 
or had overloaded and disguised. This they 
did; and so, when all was done, and aU their 
reforms and repairs were completed, it was 
no new Church which stood forth, but only 
the very same old Church which was origi- 
nally planted in this land, restored, cleansed, 
and purified. 

Suppose you were the possessor of an ancient 
castle, whose walls and foundations were good 
and secure, but whose floors in the different 
rooms had become, by the neglect of your 
father or grandfather, soiled, worm-eaten, and 
full of dirt and rubbish. You would not 
surely desire to pull down the whole castle, 
and build a new one; but you would set to 
work to repair those effects of negligence which 
had displayed themselves in one or two places. 
You would set to work to cleanse the whole 
building, just giving such repairs as were 
needed; and when all was done, the valua- 
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ble old foundations standing just as strong 
as they ever were, and all that was material 
to its security and continuance remaining pre- 
cisely the same as it ever was, — (only some 
of the outhouses which had been built up by 
your father, or grandfather, pulled down, be- 
cause they were imsightly encumbrances) — 
I say these repairs, being all that you had 
done, you would not think, for an instant, 
that the ctistle was a new one. No. You 
would be highly indignant if any one were 
to presume to say so. It would still be your 
ancient hereditary castle, that which had be- 
longed to your remote ancestors, time out of 
mind. Your grandfather, or father, some years 
back, had done some injuries to it ; you have 
repaired those injuries, and now there it stands, 
your hereditary property, more beautiful thaii 
ever. 

You now, I hope, clearly imderstand the 
points I have been explaining. You see the 
difference between the reformation that was 
carried on in Germany, and that which waa 
carried on in the Churches of the British 
Islands. The one was not, strictly speak- 
ing, ecclesiastical, but ended in an unavoid- 
able breach of unity, because done in oppo- 
sition to the bishops of the Churches in 
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which that reformation took place. The 
societies, therefore, springing out of such re- 
formation, did not possess the power to con- 
tinue an Apostolical succession, and, therefore, 
were not to be considered, strictly speaking. 
Churches ; but the other, as done by the Church 
herself, in a mass, with King, people, convo- 
cation, and bishops, uniting together, was a 
national and Ecclesiastical business ; and the 
Church, thus purified, remained *the same 
Church that it ever was, the same Holy, Cath- 
olic, and Apostolic Church that it was when first 
planted in our island, in the third or fourth 
century. The one, that is the Grerman refor- 
mation, lost the name of Catholic altogether, 
and became, strictly speaking, Protestant, and 
nothing more ; but the other, though also pro- 
testing against the innovations of Rome, never 
called herself Protestant^ as a distinctive title, 
but always remembering her ancient character, 
ever clung with faithful tenacity to her birth- 
right, as much, nay, more Catholic than ever. 
Look through your prayer book ; look through 
the creeds and prayers of the Church; look 
through the articles ; — ^it is a very remarkable 
thing that the word " Protestant " never once 
occurs. K we define in the creed what that 
Church is in which we believe, it is called " the 
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Catholic Ghurch^^ not the Protestant. K we 
wish to describe our faith, it is called, as in the 
creed of St. Athanasius, — ^Hhe Catholic faith^^ 
not the Protestant. If we pray for the Church, 
it is as in the litany, " the Universal Church^^ 
or in the prayer for all conditions of men, 
^^the Catholic Church^'* not the Protestant. 
This word Protestant, as describing our Church, 
seems, by our reformers, to have been most 
carefully avoided. Many times it happened 
that the Puritan party desired to have the word 
Protestant inserted in our public documents, 
thus, as it were, joining our Church to the Soci- 
eties of Germany ; but as sure as the Puritans 
inserted it, the reformers erased it. In the 
reign of William III this was attempted to 
be done, but providentially it failed, and to this 
day we nowhere call ourselves Protestant. 
The word Protestant is very well as a negative 
title, but it is no more. A faith or religion 
which protests is nothing, — ^protests against 
what ? Certainly, we do protest, but not 
against Catholicity, God forbid, but only against 
Rome; and not against Rome altogether, but 
only against her errors. So that to describe 
ourselves by the title " Protestant," may be very 
weU as an accidental title, but it marks us no 
more than Calvinism or Lutheranism ; it should, 
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therefore, be carefully and cautiously used, 
and I should love much rather to distinguish 
ourselves from sectarianism by the title of 
Catholic, than I should to join ourselves with 
Luther or Calvin, by the title of Protestant. 
It may be rightly used in some cases, to signify 
our diflferences with Rome, but it is unfortu- 
nately used in more cases, as it allies us with 
Puritans, Independents, Anabaptists, and other 
sects, and so is no proper title of the Church of 
England. 

But, my dear children, I fancy that I hear 
you saying: "We now imderstand why it is 
that our Church is Catholic, and according to 
the creeds which we repeat, and the prayers we 
say in Church, we will henceforward call our- 
selves Catholics : but then you have told us in 
your letters more than this, for you have said, 
not only that we are Catholics, but also that 
members of the Church of Rome are not Ca- 
tholics, — ^this seems so very remarkable that we 
cannot comprehend how it can be." I should 
not much wonder at your saying this ; but then 
I must ask you in return, to look back carefiilly 
to what I have really said ; look at the actual 
words employed, and you will find that I have 
said no such thing as you represent me to have 
said. I did not sa,y that members of the 
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Church of Rome were not Catholics ; but all I 
said was, that members of the Church of Rome 
in this couniry^ were not Catholics. English- 
men, or Irishmen, or Scotchmen, living here 
native subjects of our King, these I said were 
not Catholics, if followers of the Church of 
Rome ; and you will soon see, I hope, that there 
is a broad difference between these two things. 
Just consider, — ^there can only be one Univer- 
sal Church ; that Universal Church becomes 
national in each coimtry. It is divided, as far 
as countries go, but is, if rightly maintaining 
the faith of the Apostles, one^ with its bishops, 
priests, and deacons. A person, therefore, find- 
ing himself in England, baptized into the Church 
of Christ, is, of necessity, of that one only 
Church which exists in England, — ^there is no 
other for him to belong to; he, therefore, is 
Catholic, as belonging to that Church, whose 
representatives and rulers he beholds, in the 
bishops and pastors presiding over it. K, there- 
fore, he takes up opinions on his own private 
judgment, opposed to the Catholic Church in 
his own country, opposed to his bishops, and 
opposed to the canons and rules that have been 
made for him, by virtue of Apostolical autho- 
rity ; he becomes, in so far as setting up his own 
private judgment against the Catholic Church, 
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a dissenter from that Catholic Church ; and if 
he is a dissenter from the Catholic Church in 
his own country, how can be a Catholic at the 
same time? He cannot be two opposites at 
once. The case may be stated thus : K a man 
is bom in Italy, and is baptized into Christ's 
holy Catholic Church in Italy, of course he 
must recognize his bishops and rulers, and the 
rules of faith, drawn up for him by his Church 
there; and being of the Church of Rome (though 
a Church having some grievous errors), still 
being of the Church of Rome, he would, in 
Italy, be a Catholic ; but if a man were bom in 
England, and were to believe and abide by the 
tenets of the Church of Rome, in England^ he 
would become a dissenter. The very same 
points of faith which, being believed there^ would 
make him a Catholic ; believed here^ would make 
him a Dissenter : and if in England he were to 
go and join himself to a community of men, who 
recognized the pope as head of the Church ; or 
if he were to build a conventicle, and worship 
in it by different rites and customs from those 
commanded by our own Church, and do those 
things therein which were forbidden by our own 
bishops ; he would be guilty of the grievous sin 
of schism ; — ^he would be rending the flock of 
Christ asunder ; — ^he would be harbouring and 
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extending what is above all things offensive in 
the sight of God, setting up altar against altar, 
and sowing discord and dissension where all 
ought to be unity and love. 

I hope, then, you now understand the true 
position of your Church, and how it is distinct 
from Romanism, and how the title of Catholic 
belongs to no one who holds a faith or discipline 
in this country contrary to your own, Fol* 
lowers of the Church of Rome in England may 
be called either Romanists or Papists, but not 
Catholics. It would be just as correct to call 
a Wesleyan a Catholic, as it would be to call a 
Papist a Catholic. If one would be absurd, 
because the very name would contradict it, so 
would the other. Any name that gives a pe- 
culiarity or an individuality to the Christian, 
dissevers him from the Church. The title of 
Wesleyan, for instance, shews at once that the 
person who possesses it is a follower of an indi- 
vidual — Wesley. If a follower of Wesley, then 
he must be so in some way distinct and sepa- 
rate from the Church, otherwise the name 
would have no meaning. In the same way, 
the title of Papist shews a following of the Pope, 
an individual J as distinct from the Church; 
and the title of Romanist, a follower of the 
tenets of Rome, a foreign Church, as distinct 
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from the Catholic Church of the country in 
which he dwells. I hope you clearly under- 
stand these distinctions. They may seem 
trifling at first sight, but in reality they involve 
points of considerable importance, — ^they in- 
volve the whole principle of dissent and schism. 
A history of your Church is absolutely ne- 
cessary for you, to enable you to combat the 
£Edlacies by which the Church of Rome sets 
herself up above all other Churches. I have 
only now placed before you some of the leading 
points : as you advance in life, you must make 
these things more closely your study, and the 
more you do so, the more reason you will have 
every day to thank Grod for the happy position 
in which you are placed. Perhaps there is no 
Christian, in any country or in any Church,, 
that stands in so peculiarly happy a position as 
one of the Church of England. K you had 
been bom in Germany or in Switzerland, and 
had thought yourself, according to the Protes- 
tant tenets which there prevail, bound to for- 
sake the communion of your bishop, you might 
have done so ; but then it would have been at 
the expense of your catholicity. You would 
have lost that great bond of union by which the 
Christian is joined to Christ; you would have 
missed that chain of apostolically-ordained 
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ministers, from whom alone you can justly re- 
cognize the authority of the Church to preach 
God's word, and administer His holy sacra- 
ments. Truth of doctrine, in some particulars, 
you would have gaLaed, as opposed to the 
errors of Rome ; but, then, it would have been 
purchased at the price of schism. K, on the 
contrary, you had been bom in Italy, France, 
or Spain, and had been brought up in the 
tenets of Rome, though you might then rejoice 
in the consciousness of belonging to a rightly 
descended Church, a , Church coming down 
from the Apostles with a right succession and 
a right government ; a Church full, through all 
periods of history, of learned, and pious, and 
holy men ; a Church to which aU Christendom 
owes the preservation of much that is good: 
yet, you would have this consciousness, at the 
expense of much grievous error, of gross per- 
version of Grod's word in many important 
points of doctrine, of singular injustice and 
tyranny towards those who acknowledged not 
her dominion. But, as it is, bom and baptized 
in the Church of England, you avoid the 
evUs, while you retain the blessings of each ; 
you escape from the errors of Rome, and yet 
you remain in a rightly descended Church, 
with her bishops, priests, and deacons; you 
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enjoy the blessings of the light of the Refor- 
mation, and yet you escape the dangers and 
the sinftdness of schism. 

Think on these things. Hereafter, as you 
grow older, you will, if it comes within your 
power, be anxious to investigate more closely 
what those distinctions are, upon which our 
reformers shook off the dominion of the popes, 
and restored our Church to its pristine sim- 
plicity and purity. For the present, you must 
take these things on trust. You must take for 
granted that what those good archbishops and 
bishops did in the days of Henry VIII and 
Edward VI, and for which so many laid down 
their lives in the reign of Mary, — ^the rules of 
faith which they drew up in our thirty-nine 
articles, — and the canons, by which is regu- 
lated the discipline of the Church, — and the 
Book of Common Prayer, which they com- 
piled from the ancient liturgies : all these 
things, as belonging to your Church, founded 
on the word of God, and authorized by primi- 
tive practice, you must take for granted as 
true and spiritual, and receive in submission 
and obedience. You must submit yourself as 
a child to his mother ; you must neither hanker 
after the absurd superstitious rites with the 
Romish dissenter, nor ideal notions of mere 
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spiritual religion with the Independent, or 
Quaker, or Anabaptist, or Methodist dissenter. 
You must consider yourself as blessed beyond 
all possible desire in your good and holy Church 
of England ; thanking God that your reforma- 
tion was carried on, not like the Lutheran, 
without the Church; but in the Church, and 
with the Churchy that you stiU have among 
you God's holy ministers, who can trace their 
authority to preaxjh, and baptize, and adminis- 
ter the holy Eucharist, by episcopal laying on 
of hands, i; a direct like from the ver^pos- 
ties, even as they do from Jesus Christ. 
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*^ Wb have good hope that what is here presented, and hath 
been, by the convocations of both provinces, with great 
diligence examined and approved, will be also well ac- 
cepted and approved by all sober, peaceable, and truly 
conscientious sons of the Church of England." — ^Pre- 
face TO THE Book of Common Prayeb, a.d. 1662. 



My dear Children, — • 

You now, I hope, clearly understand the nature 
of that society or company, that is, The 
Church into which you have been admitted by 
holy baptism. And you also perceive the 
great folly, not to say the great sin, of which 
you would be guilty, were you to set up your 
own judgment, in order to differ, or dissent, or 
cut yourself off, by schism, from the great body 
of the Church of which you are thus, by Grod's 
grace, a member. 
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Now, it would be reasonable that you should 
next ascertain whether this holy society pos- 
sesses within her any public documents or re- 
cords by which her laws, practices, and doc- 
trines can be known; whether, in fact, as a 
Christian, you are left to find out by accident, 
or how you may, what are the opinions of the 
Church, or whether there is any regular stand- 
ard to which you may refer, and by which all 
things appertaining to religion may be regu- 
lated and tried. 

You always find in great cities, where a 
number of men are collected together, that 
peace and order can only be preserved among 
them by open and well known regulations and 
customs, carried into continual practice by au- 
thorized officers. It would not do for the 
citizens to talk about their unity, or to let it 
be a mere idea floating about vaguely in their 
minds. No. They must have certain specified 
laws and practices, by which their principle of 
unity might be embodied and carried into ac- 
tion. A city, in this respect, is called a corpo- 
ration, that is, a hody^ and the regulation of 
this body is maintained by peculiar customs, 
which the citizens watch over very jealously, 
and by peculiar laws, which they are very care- 
fid to carry into effect ia all their proceedings 
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among one another, knowing that by this only 
can the remembrance of their unity produce 
the active Mt. of commend pro^e^ty .nd 
domestic concord. 

It is precisely the same in the Churchy or, 
as she is called in holy Scripture, " the Body 
OF Christ." She has her peculiar customs; 
she has her peculiar laws and regulations, by 
which her unity is visibly shewn and main- 
tained ; she has things to say, and things to do ; 
she has provisions for every possible case and 
circumstance of Christian life, and there is, in- 
deed, hardly anything in which any one of her 
members could want or suffer, or any duty 
which they would have to perform, but wherein 
she provides a public and "^eU ascertained sys- 
tem of discipline and instruction. What these 
regulations are, it will become you, as your 
next duty, to ascertain ; and I wiU, with God's 
heavenly blessing, endeavour to help you, in 
pointing them out and explaining them. 

In the first place, as you know, there are two 
orders of men in the Church, — ^the clergy and the 
laity ; and you will find, as would be expected, 
that there are two classes of regulations, some 
which affect peculiarly the one class, and some 
the other. The clergy, for instance, in order 
that they may have rules for their teaching. 
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and limits within which their authority and 
their doctrines are to be maintained, are pro- 
vided with what is called the Thirty-nine 
Articles. It is true, indeed, that these articles, 
in as much as they point out the faith of Chris- 
tians, must, in so far, belong to the laity as 
well as the clergy. By what I have said, then, 
I cannot mean that the thirty-nine articles have 
nothing to do with the laity ; only this, that 
they more peculiarly belong to the clergy. It 
is the clergy only that are required to sub- 
scribe and give adherence to them.* By these 
articles, the clergy are bound to regulate their 
doctrines, and, under the word of God, to be- 
lieve in them, worship by them, and act by them. 
Here, then, we find one instance of the public 
laws of our Church. But next, considering 
the laity as mixed and joined with the clergy, 
we find what is called the Canons. These 
canons, or rules, have been drawn up at diffe- 
rent periods of our history, and have been al- 
tered and amended according to circumstances, 
as from time to time was thought fit, by the 

* At the universities, subscription is demanded also from 
laymen, but this is only an ecclesiastical rule for the mem- 
bers of these societies ; it does not affect the whole body of 
the laity. 
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bishops and heads of the Church. They advert 
to a variety of matters, not only such as are of 
a strictly religious character, but sometimes of 
a civil and political character, just shewing us 
that point of union where the things of religion 
and the things of the world have sometimes to 
meet. Thus you will find among them rules 
for the regulation of parishes, for keeping re- 
gisters, for the appointment of schoolmasters, 
for the repairs of churches, for the ecclesiastical 
courts, for churchwardens, parish clerks, and 
the like. These canons, as long as they remain 
as they are, and are not set aside or altered by 
the same authority that appointed them, 
namely, the Churchy must, of course, remain 
the guide and rule for all the matters of which 
they speak. 

But principally, and most materially, the 
great code of laws which affect the Church in 
her joint capacity of laymen and clergy, — ^that 
which is, more strictly speaking, of a religious 
<5haracter, — ^is The Book of Common Prayer. 
In this we find everything set down for us, 
and everything provided for us, in regard to 
public worship, with the most scrupulous accu- 
racy. To this the clergy are bound, by their 
orcMnation vow, to adhere in every minute par- 
ticular; and by this the laity, as under the 
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clergy, are directed to worship Grod, and to 
receive the holy sacraments, and to follow and 
practise aU the other ordinances of the Church. 
It is of this Book of Common Prayer that I 
am now going to speak. I may dismiss from 
your minds the thirty-nine articles and the 
canons, as being matters which you may re- 
serve for future study. You will one day, 
perhaps, have read more, and, I hope, possess 
more mature minds, than you have at present ; 
and then the history of your Church, as in- 
volved in tho^e two subjects, will be a fitting 
study for you. But the Book of Common 
Prayer, as being our companion at aU times 
and seasons, that which has been in our hands 
daily in church and school, we can all under- 
stand, and therefore I shall speak more at 
length about it. It is that book which, next 
to the holy Scriptures, you have every reason 
to love and reverence above aU others. 

In my present letter I shall speak to you on 
the subject of its history, whence it is derived, 
and how it has come into our possession in its 
present shape ; and after that I shall speak in 
order of the various subjects contained in it. 

There can be very little doubt but that the 
practice of having public forms of prayer is 
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derived firom the most remote antiquity. There 
were most probably public liturgies in the very 
time of the Apostles, or, if not in the very time 
of the Apostles, certainly in the age immediately 
succeeding them. Most learned men have 
agreed that there were four principal liturgies, 
or forms of public prayer, in use among the 
early Christians ; namely, the Oriental, the Alex- 
andrian, the Roman, and the Gallican ; and all 
the Hturgies which were ever in use in sue- 
ceeding times, have been traced up to these 
four originals. This notion will account for 
the variations which we find in the several 
hturgies now in use in different parts of the 
world, and yet, at the same time, for the same- 
ness of character which generally pervades 
them. Now, if you wiU just imagine, that 
there were among the Apostles, certain general 
practices and forms of pubUc worship, — ^that, 
as time rolled on, these practices and forms 
were embodied, by the Christians who immedi- 
ately succeeded them, in writing, for the sake 
of their uniformity and their preservation ; — if 
you will, then, imagine that, as Christianity was 
extended, these forms and practices of public 
prayer were also extended, subject to shght vari- 
ations in different dioceses, by the direction of 
the principal bishops, — and if you will remem- 
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ber, moreover, that they were invariably trans- 
lated into the common language of the people 
among whom they were introduced, you will get 
a general idea of the real truth of the origin and 
growth of public liturgies. You will also per- 
ceive that there is something very remarkable 
in this gradual extension throughout all Chris- 
tendom of the principle of a public and written 
form of public worship; that, coming down, 
as it does, from the very times of the Apostles, 
we cannot but look upon it, not as the accident 
of human wisdom, but as having the stamp 
and sanction of God^s authority and approba- 
tion. 

But, leaving all other countries into which 
these liturgies made their way, in the manner 
above described, I must now confine your 
attention to the British Islands. Whatever 
was done in other countries, we may be sure 
was done here also. At whatever period it 
might have been that Christianity was first in- 
troduced among us, whether by the Apostles St. 
Peter or St. Paul, or in the year a.d. 169, by 
Pope Eleutherius ; — at whatever period it was, 
and by whomsoever it was done, we have every 
reason to be assured that, along with the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, came also the liturgy of that 
country from whence our first preacher of 
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Christianity was himself derived. Thus much 
is certaiii, that St. Augustin was not the first 
preacher of the Gospel among us. When St. 
Augustin came over from Rome into Britain, in 
the sixth century, he found bishops among us, 
he found a liturgy among us, and he found a 
ritual, and many peculiar customs of religion 
^eady and long established among us, and that 
ritual and customs differing from the Church 
of Rome. In the sixth century, if you look to 
your History of England, you will find that the 
Saxons overran our country, and very nearly 
expelled Christianity out of the land. The 
ancient British Christians were gradually driven 
back and back, until, at last, they were confined 
principally to Wales and Cornwall. StiU Chris- 
tianity did survive in those parts of England, 
and the ancient British Church was maintained. 
It was to convert Saxons and Anglo-Saxons^ 
who inhabited the southern and eastern parts 
of Britain, — being as you will remember, 
heathens, — ^that St. Augustin came over in the 
year 596. It was not to convert the British; 
on the contrary, when he first came, he sought 
the cooperation of the ancient British Church ; 
he was anxious that they should join with him. 
He desired them to give up their customs and 
ritual and join in his; — ^but this the British 
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bishops refused to do. And so, for some time, 
there were, as it were, two Churches in Britain^ 
There was St. Augustin in the South, with his 
bishops and liturgy, converting the Anglo- 
Saxons ; and there were the relics of the ancient 
British Church in the West, with their bishops 
and liturgy. By degrees, however, it came to 
pass, partly by force, and partly by persuasion 
and management on the part of St. Augustin 
and his successors, that the Roman party pre- 
vailed, and, after the lapse of some centuries, 
there ceased to be any longer a distinction. 
The Anglo-Saxon Church gradually pervaded 
the whole land; arising, as it were, out of a 
sort of composition of the Roman Church and 
her customs, introduced by St. Augustin ; and 
the ancient British Church and her customs, 
which had existed from the very earliest age. 

But here I must stop you, to remark three 
things,— three very unportant things:— first, 
that, although St. Augustin did thus introduce 
and finally prevail in establishing his Roman 
liturgy, still that liturgy was in the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue. The language of the country 
generally became Anglo-Saxon, except in Wales ; 
and so, accordingly, the liturgy was severally 
used in those languages, as being best under- 
stood by the people. In feet, on this principle 
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it is that in many parts of Wales, to this day, 
the prayers are said in Welsh. 

Secondly, I must remark to you that, as 
time grew on, it became the custom not to have 
aU the prayers and services iq one book, as it 
is the case with us at present ; but there were 
different portions of the services in different 
books. First, there was a Breviary, which 
contained the Morning and Evening Prayers, 
and then there was a Missal or Mass Book, con- 
taining the Communion Service; and, besides 
these two, there were several other books, such 
as the Hymnarium, containing a collection of 
hymns; the Collectarium, containing collects; 
the Ordinal, containing the services for ordain- 
ing and consecratiQg the ministers of Grod, and 
so forth ; so that there were many of those little 
books in use among the clergy, and they were 
by no means so convenient, from their multi- 
plicity, as the simple plan of containing all in 
one. 

And the third thing I must ask you to re- 
member is this,— that all these services, scat- 
tered about as they were in different books, 
were by no means the same. Each bishop,^ 
according to primitive custom, had the power 
of altering the Liturgy, or of adopting such 
portions as he pleased in his diocese ; so that 
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very often, though the spirit was the same, 
still there were many variations throughout the 
country, and this wiU help to explain to you 
a remark in the preface of our present Prayer- 
book, where mention is made of " diversity in 
saying and singing in churches within this 
realm, some following Salisbury use, some 
Hereford use, and some the use of Bangor, 
some of York, and some of Lincoln ;" by which 
is meant, that these dioceses had different man- 
ners and customs in their several liturgies. 

Now the knowledge of these three things 
will be very important to you in throwing 
light upon the history of our Prayer-book. 
Without this, you would not understand many 
things of which I shall presently have occasion 
to speak. Let us now proceed. 

There is nothing particular in the history 
of the liturgy in our country, from the time of 
St. Augustin until we come to the time of 
Pope Hildebrand. For seven or eight centu- 
ries all the world had said their public prayers 
in their own language, but Pope Hildebrand, 
in the eleventh century, so contrived, by his 
power and management, as to deprive the 
several countries of the Western Church of 
this ancient privilege. It was he who first 
conmaanded the use of the Latin tongue. By 
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degrees the vernacular languages were alto- 
gether disused, and Latin became the universal 
language of public prayer. Along with this 
abuse and unjust exercise of power, many 
others crept into the Church about this time ; 
and the Church of Rome began to lose that 
character of purity and correctness of doctrine, 
for which at the time of St. Peter and St. 
Paul it had been so distmguished. I have 
alluded to these corruptions elsewhere, so I will 
not speak of them further at present than 
merely to remind you, that as the Church of 
Rome became corrupt, so the Church of Eng- 
land, being imder her dominion and completely 
ruled by her, became also corrupt. All that 
Rome did and believed, we also did and be- 
lieved. Mankind were very ignorant and very 
sinful, and the clergy, instead of being exam- 
ples of righteousness, were, in many cases, 
guilty of great excesses and vices ; and, in short, 
the whole Church was in a very wicked and 
corrupt state. So things went on, until the 
sixteenth century. 

But, about the year 1540, in the reign of 
Henry VIII, the people of this country 
seemed to be first awakened to some sort of 
sense of their depraved state. I have no bu- 
siness here to touch on any points but those 
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connected with the Prayer-book, so I shall 
merely observe, that the use of public prayer 
in an unknown tongue was one of the principal 
difficulties and stumbhng-blocks which oc* 
curred to those of the clergy and people who 
desired better things. When they came to 
examine into history, they found, as I just 
observed to you, that the use of Latin was a 
TTiere modern innovation of Rome. When 
they found this to be the case, having the cus- 
toms of their own national Church prior to 
the iaroads of Romanism, on their side, and 
having the undoubted authority of the Church 
universal on their side also, they lost no time 
in clearing themselves of this modem abuse, 
and in iatroducing a form of worship for their 
churches in a language which could be under- 
stood by the people. The king directed a 
Prayer-book to be composed out of the various 
service-books then in use, and to be published 
in his name. It was called a Primer^ and 
generally goes by the name of "Henry the 
Eighth's Primer." It did not contain ail our 
present Prayer-book, but only the Creed, Lord's 
Prayer, and ten Commandments, together with 
suffrages and hymns for morning and evening 
service. . The mass, or that part which corres- 
ponds with our communion service, was still 
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in Latin. This, however, as far as it went, 
was an approach to abolishing prayers in an 
unknown tongue. 

After this we come to the reign of Edward 
VI. In the year 1548 a commission was given 
to Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, to pre- 
pare an office for the holy communion in 
English, and a general service-book of a more 
enlarged character than had been in use in the 
former reign. This was done, and when com- 
pleted and published in the year 1549, it was 
established as the Prayer-book of the whole 
country, and gradually took the place of the 
various breviaries, missals, and hymn-books, 
which till then had prevailed. This Prayer- 
book, called " King Edward the Sixth's First 
Book," is the foundation of that which we at 
present possess — not inventing, as you must 
carefully remember, anything new, but strictly 
taken from and compiled out of the ancient litur- 
gies of the Catholic Church, — all the difference 
between the English and the Latin being, that 
the corruptions and excrescences of Kome were 
purged and cut away, and the customs of the 
pure ancient Church restored. 

After this, it unfortunately happened, that 
although the people of England, in the main, 
were quite content with this Prayer-book and 
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were beginning to enjoy its privileges and 
beauties, some of the foreign reformers ima- 
gined that the corruptions of popery had not 
been sufficiently guarded against, and sug- 
gested further alterations and, as they said, 
improvements. They thought there were too 
many ceremonies of Rome still retained; and 
particularly objected to the way in which the 
holy elements of the Lord's Supper were di- 
rected to be administered. These foreign re- 
formers, I grieve to say, prevailed. I grieve 
to say so, because a candid examination of King 
Edward's First Book would show that there 
was nothing reaUy objectionable ; and besides, 
what business had foreign reformers with the 
English bishops ? However, so it was, and a 
new convocation was appointed for the re- 
view and alteration of the Prayer-book in the 
year 1552. It was again published, and went 
under the name of " King Edward the Sixth's 
Second Book." It is fair to say, that there were 
some substantial improvements, and though a 
few of the marks of the ancient liturgy were 
lost, still upon the whole, it presented a beau- 
tiful transcript of the customs and language 
of the very earliest antiquity, — ^many of the 
prayers being precisely the same, word for 
word, and its whole general spirit and charaxj-* 

H 
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ter breathing the voice of antiquity, and the 
holy Scriptures. It would take me too long 
to give you in detail all the alterations which 
were made, so I will at once go on with our 
history. 

You know who succeeded on the throne of 
England to Edward VI, — Queen Mary. She 
being a pa^Hst, and fiill of prejudices against all 
the purifications of the Church which had taken 
place in the former reign, immediately abol- 
i^ed King Edward's Prayer-book, and restored 
the breviary and missal, with all their accom- 
panying corruptions. Her reign, however, 
did not last long. She was succeeded by her 
sister, Queen Elizabeth, who being on the op- 
posite side, was as anxious to restore King 
Edward's Prayer-book as Queen Mary had been 
to abolish it. But the advocates for popery 
having still considerable power and influence, 
it was thought right that there should be a 
public disputation at Westminster Abbey on 
the controverted points. But it ended in the 
Second Prayer-book of Edward VI, vdth some 
few alterations, being adopted as the autho- 
rized form of liturgy of the English Church. 

And now we come to the reign of James I. 
Here, strange to say, we find new difficulties to 
deal with. No sooner are we rid of the papists 
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on one side, than there spring up enemies of a 
different character, though not less malignant, 
on the other. It might be said that the whole * 
country had, with very few exceptions, ap- 
proved the various reforms and purifications 
which had been introduced by Archbishop 
Cranmer and the other bishops of our Church. 
The English people had nearly all relieved 
themselves of the many gross abominations 
with which popery had overloaded the Chris- 
tian religion for so many centuries, and had 
begun to feel strong in the principles of their 
purified Catholic faith. But, unfortunately, 
there had grown up in the reign of Queen 
Mary, owing to their residence abroad during 
the persecutions, a very strong party, who were 
altogether opposed to the principles of Church 
order and episcopal government, a party who 
derided all notion of a Prayer-book being ne- 
cessary for religious devotion. This party, I 
scarcely need tell you, was composed of a num- 
ber of different sects, opposed to one another in 
doctrine, but harmonizing in their hatred of 
everything like a Church. Some were Presby- 
terians, men who deny that the Church should 
be governed by bishops; some Independents, 
men who professed to worship God without 
any degree of imiformity, but solely as might 
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please each man's fancy; some Anabaptists, 
who denied the propriety of Infant Baptism; 
and some Puritans, who affected, as their name 
imports, a peculiar sanctity and righteousness 
above other men, separating from the Church 
on the score of her too great inclination to 
popish customs and doctrines. Now, all these 
sects, some with greater, some with less ani- 
mosity, imited together, and pressed most 
severely against our poor Church. They de- 
spised her moderation. They hated her order 
and discipline, and, with great vehemence, they 
demanded, in the very outset of the reign of 
James I, an instant alteration in many of her 
forms and orders, specially in her Book of 
Common Prayer. This ended in what is 
called " The Hampton Court Conference. ^^ 
The bishops and other learned men on one 
side defended the Prayer-book. The secta- 
rians, on the other side, denied its value, and 
argued for its abolition. The Church, as be- 
came her, could not conscientiously give way 
to that which was mere clamor and faction, and 
therefore the Prayer-book was re-issued, with 
some slight alterations, in the same form and 
order as before. 

And so we come to the reign of Charles I. 
That which the Puritans and their party could 
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not succeed in doing in the reign of James, it 
pleased Grod to allow them to do in this reign. 
The Puritans, in a mass, were increasing in 
violence and strength. By a strange fanaticism 
which seemed to possess the mind of the nation, 
a most bitter and unaccountable enmity grew 
up on all sides against true Catholic princi- 
ples. Petition after petition was presented to 
the House of Commons against the Liturgy. 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, was beheaded. 
Men rose up in rebellion against their lawful 
king and slew him. A civil war for many years 
devastated the whole land. Churches were 
desecrated and thrown down, and everything 
beautiful and holy in religion abandoned and 
destroyed. Along with the Church fell the 
Throne, and along with the Throne and Church 
fell, of course, the Prayer-book. Fines, im- 
prisonment, and persecution of every descrip- 
tion, were brought upon those clergy who 
should presume any longer to use that holy 
book ; and there was established in its place, 
what was called "T%e Directory ^^^ a sort of 
form of prayers, but totally destitute of any- 
thing like primitive antiquity, or the principles 
of the Catholic Church. 

But this could not last long. It pleases God 
sometimes to permit a whole country, as he 
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does individuals, to become infiiriated with 
madness and folly. But the frenzy grows cool 
in time, and men return to their senses. And 
so it was among us at that unfortunate period. 
Charles II, the rightfiil king, was restored, and 
with the king came back the Church, the 
bishops, good order, loyalty, and obedience. 
The Prayer-book was not far behind. There 
were stiU, however, some differences of opinion 
on this subject, and, though the king was an- 
xious to restore it at once, yet he thought it 
more prudent to do so after mature delibera- 
tion. As before, in the reign of his father, so 
now ; resort was had to a conference ; it was 
called " The Savoy Gonferencey Presbyte- 
rians met on one side, and the Church, on the 
other, represented by her bishops and other 
learned men; but just as before in the reign 
of Charles I, so now, the bishops could not, 
in justice, give way to sectarians ; at least, they 
could not in any essential point, and so the 
matter ended. The Convocation, that is, the 
Assembly of the Church, meeting for public 
deliberation in the year 1661, passed a decree 
for the approval of the Book of Common 
Prayer. It was shortly after published (1662), 
and ordered to be used in all churches, as the 
only public fonnulary for divine service. From 
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that day to the present, it has, praise be to Grod, 
remained. It is that very book which you 
now carry in your hand to church, when you 
assemble there for prayer. It is according to 
this book that you have received the holy 
sacrament of Baptism; it is from this book 
that you have learned the rudiments of your 
faith in the Catechism; it is according to this 
book that you will, by and by, receive the holy 
rite of Confirmation at the hands of the bishop ; 
and then, I hope, the great and joyous, yet holy 
and solemn, sacrament of the Lord's Body and 
the Lord's Blood. 

Ever recollect, my dear children, how this 
holy book has thus come down to you ; through 
what vicissitudes and dangers it has passed, — 
over what enemies it has triumphed,— through 
what fieiy trials and proofs it has come forth 
victorious. Consider its spirit, and, in most 
instances, its language, as formed upon the 
model of the early Apostolic Churches ; consi- 
der its simplicity, its moderation, its universal 
application. Love it, therefore, next to the 
Holy Scriptures, and cherish it, as given you 
by God Himself, through the Church, your 
lasting possession. 
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BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, CONTIXUED. 



^No doubt, from God it hath proceeded, and bj us it 
must be acknowledged a woHl of singular care and pro- 
vidence that the Church hath evermore held, a prescript 
farm of Common Prayer/* — Hooker. 



My dear Children, — 

What I have already said on the subject of the 
Prayer-book has merely regarded the history 
of its construction, the gradual way in which 
it haa grown up to its present form, and the 
different vicissitudes which it has undergone in 
the progress of our country towards her present 
ecclesiastical laws and discipline. But I have 
no doubt that this bare history of its progress 
win not content you. You would, if you take 
interest in these things, naturaQy desire to know 
something of its contents, what is said in it, what 
instructions it will give you, and, altogether, 
for what purposes and uses it is intended. 
My present object will be to set this out be- 
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fore you, to draw your attention more closely 
to the singular beauty of our Book of Common 
Prayer, and to shew you the plan upon which 
it has been constructed. 

In the first place, upon a general view of 
this book, and comparing it with the various 
missals and breviaries which prevailed in our 
Church prior to the Reformation, we shall find 
that there is no great deviation in it from the 
general liturgies of the Catholic Church of the 
most ancient times. And this is so far fortunate. 
The less deviation we find from that which 
is ancient the better. All that is wrong in the 
peculiarities of Popery^ all that had been intro- 
duced in the dark ages of superstition which 
prevailed in the middle centuries, aU those 
prayers and observances which pointed to the 
worship of images or the adoration of saints, 
all, in fact, which was the mere modem inven- 
tion of Rome, being set aside, then the nearer 
we approach to that which is ancient the better. 
I must give you one or two instances, to shew 
you how very closely our present Prayer-book 
agrees with the Latin Breviaries. Let us take 
one of the evening collects. 

" Lighten our darkness we beseech thee, 
Lord; and by thy great mercy defend us 
from all perils and dangers of this night, for 

h3 
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the love of thy only Son, our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ." 

Now take the Latin, as given in the Sarum 
Breviary,— 

" Blumina qusesumus Domine Deus tenebras 
nostras, et totius hujus noctis insidias tu a 
nobi^ repelle propitius, per Dominum nostrum 
Jesum' Christum." 

Let us take another, — ^the collect for the 
feast of the Epiphany, — 

*' God, who by the leading of a star, didst 
manifest thy only begotten Son to the Gen- 
tiles, mercifiilly grant that we, which know 
thee now by faith, may, after this life, have 
the fruition of thy glorious Godhead, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord." 

Now, let us take the Latin, — 

" Deus qui hodiema die unigenitum tuum 
gentibus Stella duce, revelasti, concede propi- 
tius ut qui jam Te ex fide cognovimus, usque 
ad contemplandum speciem tuaB celsitudinis 
perducamur, per eundem Jesum Christum Do- 
minum nostrum." 

Let us take a portion of the Litany, — 

*' God, we have heard with our ears, and 
our fathers have declared unto us, the noble 
works that thou didst in their days, and in the 
old time before them. Lord^ arise^ help 
us J €md deliver us for thine honour. ^^ 
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Now, see how closely the Latin corresponds. 

" Deus auribus nostris audivimiis, patresque 
nostri anniinciaverunt nobis opus quod opera- 
ttis es in diebus eorum, et in diebus antiquis. 
Exurge, Domine, adjuva nos, et libera nos prop- 
ter nomen tuum. Alleluia." 

Such is the spirit with which our reformers 
thought it right to adhere to the forms of the 
Church already existing ; these forms, as I told 
you in the preceding letter, being traced back 
to the remotest ages. And it is not only in 
the translation that we preserve what is an- 
cient, but also in the whole spirit and plan of 
the work. In the adoption of Lessons, Psalms, 
Gospels, and Epistles, in the recitation of creeds, 
in breaking up the long prayers by short suf- 
£5rages and responses of the people, in singing 
anthems and hymns, in the construction of our 
communion service, and in the form of ad- 
ministering the holy Eucharist ; — ^in these, and 
many other points, we preserve the same course 
that all the other branches of the Catholic 
Church have preserved from time out of mind. 
You cannot but notice the dignity of the lan- 
guage, and the beauty of the arrangement, the 
closeness and nervousness of the sentences, how 
much is said and done in a short space, what 
abundance of holy Scaripture is introduced, 
and how well chosen ; no attempt at fine writ- 
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ing or high-sounding words, but all dignified, 
short, and simple. Take any modem prayers, 
even those composed by the best writers of the 
day ; how poor and meagre they are, how want- 
ing in dignity and simplicity, when compared 
with those of our Prayer-book. Thankful, in- 
deed, ought we to be for our great privilege in 
possessing a liturgy in which we may worship 
God in form and manner so pure, so spiritual, 
and so Catholic. 

I must now proceed to shew you how the 
contents of our Prayer-book are of universal 
application^ or, in other words, how suitable 
they are to all the different stages and circum- 
stances of our lives. Think of all the princi- 
pal events which may happen to you in this 
life : you will find a service in the Prayer-book 
exactly adapted to them, a service which may 
bless and consecrate those events to God. To 
illustrate what I mean, I must ask you to take 
up your Prayer-book, and follow me in the 
varfaSi services, as I shall now mention them 
in order of time. I propose to go through the 
whole of himian life, and shew you, in all its 
different stages, the valuable friend and guide 
which you possess in that holy book. 

I shall begin at your birth, — ^your spiritual 
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birth. As it is there that you first enter into 
covenant mth God, so it is there that you first 
have occasion to apply to the Book of Common 
Prayer: I refer, of course, to holy baptism. 
Now there are two ways in which you may 
apply to it, one in reference to the sacrament 
only, the other in reference to admission into 
the Church. If you refer to the sacrament 
only, as in cases of sickness or emergency, then 
you find a short form of service headed thus : 

THE MINISTRATION OF 

PRIVATE BAPTISM OF CHILDREN IN 

HOUSES. 

In this, there is nothing more said or done than 
is commanded by our Lord Himself, — Wash- 
ing with water in the name of the Holy Tri* 
nity. It is performed in the house^ as you 
observe by the title, and is only to be used 
where the proper service cannot be performed 
in the church. If, however, you regard holy 
baptism in its full and complete sense, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Church, with spcmgors 
juid pledges openly made in the face or'^he 
congregation, then you have a full and beauti- 
ful service, under the head of 

THE MINISTRATION OF 

PUBLIC BAPTISM OF INFANTS, 

TO BE USED IN THE CHURCH. 
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In this, you will observe, the god-parents 
pledge the child baptized to Grod, as His faith- 
ful and obedient child. You are admitted into 
the Church of Christ, you are signed with the 
«gn of the cross, and axe sent forth to begin 
your conflict with the world, under the banner 
of the Lord. You must carefully observe the 
distinction between the service of baptism in 
churches, and that for baptism in houses : the 
former is only to be used in cases of absolute 
necessity, when sickness indicates approaching 
death ; the latter is the only complete service, 
and must be performed before the assembled 
congregation. 

Your spiritual life, then, has this beginning ; 
but what next succeeds? Being baptized as a 
little infant, you were at that time incapable 
of undertaking what was promised, — ^you could 
not know what was done in your name by 
others. As you grew up to riper years, you, 
therefore, required to be informed of what had 
taken place, — ^to be taught what the doctrines 
are %hich you had promised to believe, what 
the commandments are which you had pro- 
mised to obey, and what the privileges are 
into which you had been admitted. Now, the 
Prayer-book supplies you with all this. It 
gives you — 
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A CATECHISM, 

THAT IS TO SAY, 

AN INSTBUCTION TO BE LEABM£D OF EVEBY PERSON, 

BEFORE HE BE BROUGHT TO BE CONFIRMED BY THE BISHOP. 

If you will turn to the rubrics,* that is, the 
directions in small print which are placed im- 
mediately at the end of the catechism, you will 
there see how careful the Church is in this 
matter of teaching, how everything is directed 
and done for the safe instruction of the bap- 
tized child. Let us see these rubrics, — 

% The Curate of every Parish shall diligently upon 
Sundays and Holy-days, after the second Lesson at 
Evening Prayer, openly in the Church instruct and 
examine so many Children of his Parish sent unto 
him, as he shall think convenient, in some part of this 
Catechism. 

% And all Fathers, Mothers, Masters, and Dames, shall 
cause their Children, Servants, and Apprentices^ 
(which have not learned their Catechism,) to come to 
the Church at the time appointed, and obediently to 
hear, and be ordered by the Curate, until such time 
as they have learned all that is here appointed for 
them to learn. 

* The meaning of the word rubric is red. Those little 
directions, which occur eveiy now and then in the Prayer- 
book, were formerly printed in red, and so took this name. 
They are binding on the clergy of the Church of England. 
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But, suppose it haj^ns that the baptism of 
any one may have been neglected during in- 
fimcT, either by accident or by ignorance: sap- 
pose the parents of a child may have been 
schismatic, and have denied the propriety of 
in&nt baptism, and so the child has grcfwa up 
to man's estate unbaptized. At length, how- 
ever, wishing, by God's grace, to enter the 
covenant of Christ, he set^LS admisdon into the 
Church; what is to be done in thu case? The 
Church provides for it, and gives us a special 
service, called — 

THE mHISTEATIOS C9 

BAFnSM TO SUCH AS ABE OF RIPER TEARS, 

A9D ABLE TO AHSWEE FOK THEXSBLVES. 

A Jew, Turk, infidel, or heretic, seeking for 
baptism, and professing his conversion unto 
Christ, here finds his admission into the Church. 
You must take care to observe, that the sacra- 
ment is the same either for infimts or adults, 
in houses or in churches, but the form of ser- 
vice varies with the circumstances. I beg you 
carefully to read these services through, and 
frequently. They will remind you of what 
has been done and what has been promised. 
In your baptism, your pledge; in your cate-? 
chism, your teaching; — ^in your baptism, your 
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membership with Christ; in your catechism, 
the way to preserve your membership in know- 
ledge of the faith. 

But we must not rest here. When the con- 
verts of Samaria had been baptized by Philip 
the deacon, the Apostles St. Peter and St. John 
went down and confirmed them. So to us 
also, after holy baptism, whether it be that 
of infants, or that of grown-up persons, the 
Church provides a service, and it is called — 

THE ORDER 

OF CONFIRMATION, 

OR LAYING ON OF HANDS UPON THOSE THAT ARE BAPTIZED 
AND COME TO TEARS OF DISCRETION. 

In this we come before the chief pastor of the 
Church, we repeat our baptismal vows, we 
take upon ourselves that which was done for 
us by others, we confirm and are confirmed* 
The bishop lays hands upon us, and with the 
Holy Spirit blessing us as we issue forth on 
our own responsibility,, to fight against the 
world, the flesh, and the Devil. Turn to the 
third rubric of the catechism, and you will 
there see how, as holy baptism necessarily in- 
fers and leads to the catechism, so the cater 
chism necessarily leads to confirmation. 
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f So toon as CliSdren are cone to a conpetenft age, 
and can tmj, in their Mother ToDgue, the Creed, the 
Lord's Prajer, and the Ten Commandments ; and also 
can answer to the other Questions of thb ^ort Cate* 
chism ; thejr shall be brooght to the Bishop. And 
eyerj one shall have a Grodfathery or a Godmother, as 
a Witness of their Confirmation. 



Still, however, confirmation does not in itself 
make us perfect Christians. We have not yet 
attained the ftdl communion of the Church. 
We are told in the catechism, that there are 
two sacraments necessary to salvation ; of one 
we have been, partakers in baptism, the other 
still remains — ^the holy Eucharist, or feast of 
the Lord's Supper. Observe how the Church 
leads us on. Just as the catechism pointed to 
confirmation, so now does confirmation point 
to the Lord's supper. 

% It is expedient that everj- person, thus baptized^ 
should be confirmed hj the Bishop so soon after his 
Baptism as conveniently may be ; that so he may be 
admitted to the holy Communion, 

So that confirmation, as it is the end and com- 
pletion of the one sacrament, is the beginning 
and way of admission into the other, and thus 
is the Christian in our holy Church led onward 
step by step, gently and securely, until in fiill 
communion he is admitted into aU the joys and 
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privileges of his covenant in Christ. This he 
does in that service which is called — 

THE OBDER OF THE 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE LORD'S SUPPER, OR 

HOLY COMMUNION. 

So far, then, you see the progress of the Chris- 
tian towards perfect membership in the Church. 
What has been said hitherto is of universal 
application ; the services I have mentioned be* 
long to all o/" necessity ; every Christian must 
be baptized ; every Christian must be instructed 
in the faith ; every Christian must be confirmed ; 
every Christian must receive the holy Eucha- 
rist. But there are many occasions in human 
life which may not be of universal application ; 
there are many events which may happen to 
one and not to another. For instance, some 
men may become clergymen, while others con- 
tinue laymen all their lives. Some men and 
women may enter into the holy estate of mar- 
riage, while others may continue single all 
their lives. Some women may become mothers, 
and God may bless them with little children, 
while to others it may not please God to grant 
this blessing. Now for aU these, and similar 
specific occasions in our lives, the Book of 
Conmion Prayer prepares for us a service, so 
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constructed that it shall teach and bless us, 
and make us think of Grod as directing all our 
paths with His providential care. 

First, then, for these occasional events, we 
have a most beautiful service, entitled — 

THE FORM OF 

SOLEMNIZATION OF MATRIMONY. 

In this the pledge of that holy estate is given 
before Gk)d and the Church ; prayers are said, 
lessons are given, and the blessing of God in- 
voked upon the persons who enter into this 
solemn contract. The Church justly seizes 
this time of rejoicing and sets her seal upon it. 
She couples it with the very highest things, 
even, as St. Paul does, calling it an emblem of 
the unity between Christ and his Church : 
" For this cause shall a man leave his father 
and mother and shall be joined unto his wife, 
and they two shall be one flesh. This a great 
mystery, but I speak concerning Christ and 
His Church." Miserable indeed must they be 
who refuse to look upon marriage as a reli- 
gious service, and in this most joyful event of 
their lives pass over the acknowledgement of 
God. 

Secondly, you must look to the birth of 
children. You know, from reading your Bible, 
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how it was that sin came into the world, and 
you know the punishment that came upon the 
human race in consequence. To Adam it was 
said : " In the sweat o# thy face thou shalt eat 
bread;" but to Eve it ^as said: "In sorrow 
thou shalt bring forth children." It is to this 
" sorrow^'' that the Church looks in preparing 
for her people her next serviqft Jt is entitled — 

THE THANKSGIVING OF WOMEN AFKEJ^jCHILDBIRTH, 

COMMONLY CALLED Hk '^ 

THE CHURCHING QF WOMDEN. 

Even as the Virgin Mary, at the mrth of our 
blessed Lord, " When the days of her purifi- 
cation, according to the law of Moses, were 
accomplished," she appeared in the temple 
and made the accustomed oflfering, so among 
Christian people it has ever been th^ custom, 
upon the birth of children, for the woman to 
make a thank-oflfering in the house of God, 
and to offer her praises and thanksgivings to 
Him who is alone able to save us in time of 
danger. 

Thirdly, I said there was a specific occasion 
in our lives in the separation of the clerk, or 
clergyman, from among the great body of 
laity. And this, I need hardly say, is tf espe- 
cial consequence to us aU. Not only to those 
who are separated, but also l^athose over whom, 
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when so separated, they are appointed to pre- 
side and minister in the things of God. When 
a layman, zealous for the honour of God, and 

cere believer, and on^.wio lives according to 
the precepts of the Gospel, — when such an one 
desires to become a Ainister of Christ, he is 
set apart, coi^Mteted, and ordained by the 
Church, Qnd'jjSs^KQttes a deacon^ or minister. 
Out of th^ntmber of deacons, a certain num- 
ber is agai^^selected who become priests, and 
out of the immber 15f priests, a certain number 
is again selected who become bishops. But 
for each stage or order in the Church, there is 
a solemn form of service. These services 
formjBjjIiat is commonly called the Ordinal, 
and formerly were contained in a separate 
book. Nbw, however, you will in general find 
them in the Prayer-book. In a future letter 
I shall speak to you more fully on these orders 
of h||ly men ; 'all I wish now is to show you 
how careful our Church has been in preparing 
the services. You will find them under this 
head: 

THE FORM AND MANNER OF 

MAKING, ORDAINING, AND CONSECRATING OF 
B»HOPS, PRIESTS, AND DEACONS, 

ACCOBDINO TO THB OBDB& OP 

Cj^e KmM CINM of Znglanli antr Irelanli. 
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It will not be time misused if you now and 
then read through these services. You will 
there see the great responsibilities of those 
who are ordained to minister in the Church of 
Christ. You will sdfe |j^ what great and ar- 
duous duties they pledge themselves, and what 
great things are required of them. I would 
ask you, every now and then,, to attend an or- 
dination — always remember an ordination is a 
public service ; the people are ffequired to be 
present, and wisely, for who can have so 
much interest in the just appointment of the 
clergy as the people ? It is for the people's 
welfare, for their instruction, for their feafe- 
leading in the paths of godliness and religion 
that the ministers of God are ordained, and 
therefore it is their presence and their prayers 
that the Church particularly desires. Look at 
the service, and you wiU continually find the 
bishop addressing the people^ ^ )3f necessity 
present, as for instance : | 

% Then the Bishop shaU say unto the people ; 
Grood people, these are they whom we purpose, God 
willing, to receive this day unto the holy Office of 
Priesthood : 

and in another place he particularly asks for 
their prayers. Just before the hymn " Veni 
Creator Spiritus," you will find this rubric : 
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% After this, the congregation shaU be desired, ^secretly 
in their prayers, to make their humble supplications 
to God for these things, for the which prayers there 
shall be silence kept for a space. 

I merely mention this in order to shew you 
the public nature of an ordination. It would 
be well if the people would assemble at these 
solemn times in. greater numbers than they do. 

But let us now go on. As yet I have sup- 
posed the Ohiistian man's course to be one of 
prosperity%nd success. I have supposed him 
to advance from stage to stage without dan- 
ger, fntemiption, or distress. But, my dear 
children, Is this the usual course of human life ? 
Are we so constituted as to be free from sin 
and sorrow? Alas, there are dangers of the 
body continually surrounding us, and dangers 
of the mind, and dangers of the soul, temp- 
tation, anguish of spirit, remorse, sickness, and, 
lastly, death, which crowns the whole. It is 
so ; but the Rrayer-book is prepared for all ; 
it is ready for aU the contingencies of life, fur- 
nishing comfort for the mourner, and prayer 
in danger, and absolution for the penitent. 

First, there are dangers of the body. And 
for this, consider the service which is drawn 
up for those who wander upon the waters of 
the ocean, who go down to the sea in ships. 
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and see God's terrible wonders in the deep. 
Look at those prayers which are to be used 
in a storm, and previous to an engagement 
with the enemy, and the thanksgivings which 
accoDjpany them after deliverance and vic- 
tory. Imagine yourself in k storm at sea, in 
impeiidiq§ shipwreck, with the winds and 
waves roaring about you, and death threaten- 
ing jiM in its most terrible and awful shape. 
Then imagine your outpouring of the spirit 
to God, confessing your sins, and seeking the 
aid of Him who is alone able to save. How 
well does the Church furnish you with words and 
thoughts for such a scene : — '^ most powerftil 
and glorious Lord God, at whose command 
the winds blow and lift up the waves of the 
sea, and who stillest the rage thereof." Look 
at that prayer ; examine closely the whole seri. 
vice. You cannot but be struck by its sub? 
limity and great beauty, and how well it cor* 
responds with the dangers for which it is 
constructed. You wiU find the service unde^ 
this head: — 

FORMS OF PRAYER TO BE USED AT SEA, 

But again, under the dangers of the body, 
you must consider all the various forms of 
sickness, with which it pleases God from time 
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to time to visit us. Few men can go through 
life without suffering in some way this chas- 
tisement of God. Even you, my dear children, 
with your scanty experience of life, can at- 
test the truth of this. How many time^ have 
you been reminded of the instability of human 
health, in yourselves, or in your partf|^ or in 
the friends that live around you ! .AotI if you 
can see this even now, what will be wk case 
when you grow older? But our Prayer-book 
is ready ; for every case of sickness it is 
ready, and for all the distresses of the mind 
that accompany sickness, it is ready, and pre- 
pares a most solemn and appropriate service, 
called 

THE ORDER FOB 

THE VISITATION OF THE SICK. 

In this you find the minister of God visiting 
the sick man ; you find prayers for every age 
and sort of sickness. Psalms, Lessons, exhor- 
tations from Scripture, Confession of Sins, and 
a form of Absolution, in which the true peni- 
tent is comforted with the knowledge and 
assurance of a mercifiil God reconciled to him 
in Jesus Christ. Appended to this, you find 
a special form called 

THE COMMUNION OF THE SICK. 
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and here the whole of the Church's privileges 
and blessings is summed up in her permission 
given to the faithful conmiunicant, that he 
may in his bf^ of sickness, or his bed of 
death, receive j;hat greatest source of strength 
and jgy, the communion of the Lord's body 
and the^liprd's blood. 

Still fiirther. In what I have just said, I 
have iipagined the sinner to be comforted or 
instructed by the Church's service, when a 
sense of his sinfulness has been induced by 
a chastisement of God in sickness] but, some- 
times there is sin, there is a long continued 
course of sin, without sickness: at any rate, in 
aU men, there are sins of inadvertence, and sins 
of ignorance — sins which of necessity appertain 
to our fallen nature. Health and strength go 
on ; nothing seems to rouse us; nothing to 
disturb us ; we are pleased and satisfied with 
ourselves, ahd all seems well. Now, my dear 
children, we are never in greater danger than 
when this is the case. And, being in danger, 
has the Church done nothing for us ? Has she 
left us entirely without warning? No. Here 
also she takes her part. In this respect, it is 
true indeed that her discipline is imperfect, 
curtailed of its full strength and authority ; but 
still, in what remains, and a& far as she is -able, 

i2 
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she does her faithful part. Once every year 
she pronounces her solemn denunciation of 
God's wrath against impenitent sinners. She 
calls our attention to the heinousness and 
grossness of our ingratitude agsdnst God in a 
continued course of sin ; she reproves, rebukes, 
exhorts. This service is performed on the first 
day of Lent, and is called 

A COMMINATION, 

OB DENOUNCING OF GOD's ANGER AND JUDGMENTS AGAINST 

SINNERS. 

WITH CERTAIN PRATERS TO BE USED ON THE FIRST DAT OF LENT, 
AND AT OTHER TIMES, AS THE ORDINART SHALL APPOINT. 

A service full of the most penitential character, 
constructed alike to alarm the impenitent, by 
a faithfiil denunciation of God's wrath, and yet 
to comfort the penitent, by an assurance of 
God's mercy, to be purchased for them by the 
merits of the atoning Redeemer. 

But time advances. Whether we have passed 
a life of sickness and suffering, or whether we 
have rejoiced in days of prosperity, — whether 
repentance has found us penitents for sin, or 
whether we have continued hardened and re- 
probate and without the fear of God; what- 
ever it may have been, there is that which 
comes at last. Death. And this for all men. 
First, we have to look upon our friends and 
beloved ones, our children, or our parents ; and 
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secondly, we have to look upon ourselves. 
First, we have to carry forth those whom we 
love; and, secondly, those whom we love will 
have to carry forth us, and lay our bodies in 
the cold grave: there the worm will devour 
our corrupted bodies, and our flesh and bones 
wiU crumble into dust ; there we shall lie, at 
least our bodies wiU lie, with myriads of the rest 
of the dead, waiting for the resurrection. Death 
is an event, (unless it should please the Lord 
Jesus to come to judgment while we are yet 
quick) — with this exception, death is an event 
certain to take place. We must look for it, 
even you, my dear children, must look for it ; 
for many are cut off in their green years, and 
perish as the flower of the field. Yes, you 
must look for it. It is not impossible but that 
even you should die. But are we to think of 
all this without the Church ? After having con* 
ducted us so far, is our Prayer-book silent now? 
No. Again the Church steps forth with words 
of consecration, and with accents of comfort and 
warning, for all that are within her commu- 
nion : again she takes occasion to remind us of 
the uncertainty of life, and places before us the 
grounds of hope. She draws up for us a ser- 
vice which is entitled 

THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 
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I will venture to say that no one with the 
common feelings of our human nature, could 
have ever witnessed our form of burying the 
dead, without receiving that instruction, that 
comfort, and yet that solemn call to repentance 
which it is the Church's object therein to make. 
Not only are the dead, — and " blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord," — not only are the 
blessed dead committed to the earth with con- 
secrating prayers, but the living also are taught 
their lesson of the " certain hope of the resur- 
irection to eternal life through our Lord Jesus 
Christ." The dead are committed to Grod's 
mercy in hope ; the living are warned of the 
pains of eternal death ; those who are mourned 
and lamented over are laid at rest and peace : 
the mourners are «ent back from the house 
of God's sanctuary, and bidden, in the words 
of Holy Scripture, not to be sorry as men 
without hope for them that sleep in Him. 
Look to that service, my dear children, and 
imagine ( it will be no vain fancy), imagine 
it as being read over your own body. We 
hope it will^ — over mine, over yours, over 
every one whom we love. And then cometh 
THE End. 

Thus, then, the Church sums up and coii^ 
d«des h^ system of consecrating prayer ; thus 
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she comes to the termination of that chain by 
which she desires to bind and connect every 
great event of our lives with Gk)d. But life 
does not alone consist of great events. It is 
not only in Baptism, or Confirmation, or Ma- 
trimony, or Burial, that we are to approach 
Gk)d. Our bread is to be prayed for daily; 
and %uv prayers are to be ofifered daily; and 
our thoughts, and hopes, and wishes, are to 
be diverted from the world and turned to 
God daily. Therefore, I now come to explain 
to you that which forms the great bulk of our 
Prayer-book, namely, the services for Matins 
and Evensong. This portion of the Prayer- 
book will be of course more familiar to you 
from your (I hope) constant use of it. You 
know its general features; you know its ge- 
neral intention, and therefore I need not say 
much. You have for every morning and even- 
ing a system of devotional and simple prayer ; 
you have for every Sunday and Feast day, a 
a service for the holy communion ; you have 
for every Fast day a holy and penitential ser- 
vice suited to the time; you have the Book 
of Psahns to be read through once every 
month; you have the principal parts of the 
Old Testament read through once a year ; you 
have the whole of the New Testament, with 
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the exception of the Revelations, read through 
three times every year. All is orderly, sim- 
ple and devotional, easy to be understood, and 
full of the highest spiritual edification to them 
who will use it rightly. 

But now I wish strictly to caution you on 
one point. The service for Matins and Even- 
song is not meant for Sundays only. Sunday 
is certainly the great day^ the day of the 
Lord, a high festival, a glorious day; but it 
is not the only day on which the church door 
is to be opened, and the devout worshipper 
is to be found in the House of Prayer. Is 
it said in the Prayer-book that Matins and 
Evensong belong to Sunday only? — quite the 
contrary. Matins and Evensong belong to 
every day alike. Look to what the Prayer- 
book says, both in its directions to the clergy 
and its directions to the laity. To the clergy 
it gives directions thus: 

And all Priests and Deacons are to say daily the Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer either privately or openly, 
not being let by sickness, or some other urgent cause. 

And to all men it shews its meaning and in- 
tention, by the titles by which it is designated, 
and by the rubrics which direct its use. First, 
consider this title, which occurs in a portion 
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of the preface immediately after the tables and 
calendars : — 

If The Order for Morning and Evening Prayer 
DAILY to be said and used throughout the Year. 

Then consider this general title, which stands 
at the head of the first page : — 

THE ORDER FOR 

MORNING PRAYER, 

DAILY THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 

And the same title stands for Evening Prayer. 
Now turn to the rubric, which directs us a« 
to the coUect for the day : — 

IT Then shall follow three Collects ; the first of the Day, 
which shall be the same that is appointed at the Com- 
munion ; the second for Peace ; the third for Grace 
to live well. And the two last Collects shall never 
alter, but daily be said at Morning Prayer throughout ' 
the year, as followeth ; all kneeling. 

The same for Evening Service. Then consider 
this rubric, which appears after the collect for 
the First Sunday in Advent : — 

IT This Collect is to be repeated every day, with the 
other Collects in Advent, until Christmas Eve. 

Are not these directions quite conclusive as to 
the meaning and wish of the Church, for the 
Prayer-book to be used daily? Let me, then, 
urge upon you to obey its directions. Make 
not your public worship on Sunday only^ but 

i3 
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xvheneter it is possible, eVery motnihg and 
every evening alike. You need God's help 
every day against the temptations of the Devil ; 
why not ask it every day ? You are guilty, at 
least of sins of inadvertence, every day ; why 
not make confession and seek for absolution 
every day ? You go forth to your public busi- 
ness^ or will do so when you grow up, every 
day ; why not seek God in your public religion 
every day ? Remember the Te Deum : — 

" Day by i)AY We magnify Thee." 

How false these words are; how untruly do 
they come from our lips, as a Christian congre- 
gation, if, on six days out of the seven, those 
. lips are never found to utter the praises of our 
God in His sanctuaiy. 

And now I have little more to say. — 
Keep, I beseech you, the Prayer-book as the 
second best treasure of the Church; keep it 
as your guide ; keep it as your daily manual of 
devotion. Do not thirst after novelty in pub- 
lic worship, or desire for yourself more excitiug 
and more stimulating forms of expression than 
the Church has thought it wise to employ, but 
adhere closely to your Prayer-book, knowing 
that there you will find all that is sound and 
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wise ; all that is sober and true. I shall sum 
up all by quoting to you a very beautifiil pas- 
sage from one of our bishops <the Bishop of 
Exeter). He wishes to shew how much supe- 
rior is the Prayer-book, as a vdiicle of instruc- 
tion, rightly used, to every other way of learn- 
ing God's ways, and obeying God's laws ; and 
how he would have us look to the Prayer-book, 
rather than to exciting sermons, for our prac- 
tical Christianity. The Bishop says : — 

"What is catechizing? What the reading 
publicly in the congregation the written word 
of God ? What the intelligent and devout use 
of our own admirable liturgy? Can any ser- 
mons bear comparison, even as instruments of 
Christian instruction, with the wisdom, the 
perspicuity, the fulness, the wonderfully pro- 
portioned exhibition of the whole will of God, 
which that blessed book presents? Of all its 
praises, this, — ^its observance of the just ana- 
logy of faith, — ^is the highest. In it, no one por- 
tion of evangelical truth is unduly exalted 
above the rest; no favorite doctrine can be 
there detected ; nothing sectarian, nothing that 
is not Catholic in its tone, as in its sense. Only 
teach your people to know the method, the 
system of the whole book, and the purpose, as 
well as the meaning, of every part. Teach 
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them, in short, to know the riches of the trea- 
sure which is ^ there given into their hands. 
Shew to them that it is not merely a manual of 
daily devotion, but also an epitome of a Chris- 
tian's life, — of his life, said I, — aye, and of his 
death. From the font to the grave^ it seeks 
to shed its enlightening^ its chastening^ its 
condoling infiuence on oM we do^ and all we 
puffery 
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NOTE. 

You will, perhaps, be surprised that I have been quite 
silent on the subject of the four services which are gene- 
raUj appended to our Book of Common Prayer, as now 
printed and published ; namely, those for the fifth of No- 
vember, the thirtieth of January, the twenty-ninth of 
May, and the day of the Sovereign's accession. I have 
been silent in regard to them for this simple reason, — th&^ 
do not, strictly speakbig, form any portion of the Prayer- 
hook, You will observe that I have said in my letter 
that the Prayer-book was drawn up, approved, and finally 
determined by the Convocation, in the year 1661. It be- 
came by this tlie law of the Church, In the succeeding 
year. May 19th, 1662, the Act of Uniformity was passed, 
by which the clergy were bound to adhere in their minis- 
trations of divine service to this Prayer-book, and, by this, 
it became the law of the land. It is to this Act of Uni- 
formity that the clergy of the present day declare their 
adherence, and by which they signify to their bishop their 
consent to make the Prayer-book, and nothing but the 
Prayer-book, their guide and rule in public worship. But 
in this Prayer-book there is no mention of the four services 
in question. And there could not be, for the four services 
were introduced after the Act of Uniformity. It was 
not until December 13th, 1662, seven months after the 
parsing of the Act of Uniformity, that three of these forms 
of Prayer made their appearance, and the fourth was not 
heard of until many years even after this. So that it is 
quite clear that these four services are mere appendages 
to the Book of Common Prayer, and not the Common 
Prayer itself ; not binding, therefore, upon the clergy to 
use, as upon the same authority as the Prayer-book. Be- 
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sides, the services which now appear in our Prayer-book, 
are not the same as those originallj fixed. Thej are all, 
more or less, tampered with and interpolated. For in- 
stance, all about King William^ in the service for the fifth 
of November, was interpolated by King William himself, 
and was never approved of by the Church. Upon the 
whole, therefore, these four services, as they now stand, rest 
upon no authority, and are not the Prayer-book. You will 
see that what I say is true, by simply turning to the in- 
clusion of the four services, as now printed. You will 
there see, that they are ordered " by his Migesty's com- 
mand, — ^R. Peel /' or " by her Majesty's command, — J. 
Bttssell ;" and they are not called in that order, " the 
Prayer-hook^ but they are merely said to be " annexed 
to the Book of Commcm Prayer." Now, what is annexed, 
is not the thing itself. 

I have merely said this, in order to shew you why I was 
silent in the letter on these State services. For the above 
reasons, you will find many clergymen taking no notice of 
them in the Church, considering themselves as bound by 
their original covenant and agreement, to use the Common 
IVayer as agreed to in Convocation, and appointed by the 
Act of Uniformity, and no other. 
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" Aiid no mail takett this honor unto himself, but he that 
is bailed of God, as vtaa Aaroii.'' — Hebrews v. 4. 



My dear Children, — 

I wonder whether, in the great number of 
tunes that you have taken up that holy book 
of which I was speaking in my last letter, lite 
great number of times in which you have had 
it in your hands to learn your catechism and 
say your collects, and have seen it lying before 
you on your table or on your book-shelf ;•— I 
wonder whether, in any of these times, yoti 
have either had the curiosity, or taken the 
trouble to read that portion of it which is called 
the Preface. If you have not, I must ask you, 
before you go on with this letter, to do so. 

In reading this preface, you will observe 
many things spoken of; and many aQusions 
made, which, by the help of my last letter, I 
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hope you will understand. You will observe 
the frequent mention made of the " reviews^^ 
which it ha^ undergone, and of the various par- 
ties by which those who drew up the Prayer- 
book were surrounded, and of the great diffi- 
culties there were in pleasing them all, and 
how the principle upon which they acted was 
one of moderation, according to the divine pre- 
cept, " Let your moderation be known unto all 
men." Now, supposing you carefully to have 
read through this preface, particularly that 
portion of it " Concerning the service of the 
Church;^^ — ^you will have had your mind di- 
rected to many various points, which seem to 
flow out of it. The Prayer-book is constructed, 
as you will there see, for a divine service. 
But no divine service can be offered, unless 
there be a servant to offer it ; neither can there 
be any order in public worship, unless there 
be some one to regulate it and preside over it. 
Therefore, you will see, towards the conclusion 
of this preface, that mention is made of "priests 
and deaconSj^^ as being the persons who are to 
perform this service, and of " bishops and arch- 
bishops" whose duty it is to regulate and order 
it. If there is any difficulty as to the meaning 
of the several directions in the Prayer-book, 
the priest is to apply to the bishop; " and if 
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the bishop of the diocese be in doubt, then he 
may send, for the resolution thereof, to the 
archbishop. And a little lower down it is 
said, in another paragraph, — " And all priests 
and deacons are to say daily the morning and 
evening prayer, either privately or openly, not 
being let by sickness, or some other urgent 
cause." And to this you may add the Ordina- 
tion Service, which speaks exactly in the same 
tone, — " It is evident unto aU men diligently 
reading the holy Scripture and ancient authors, 
that from the Apostles' time, there have been 
these orders of ministers in Christ's Church,— 
bishops^ priests^ and deacons^ 

From these remarks, and many other inci- 
dental observations scattered throughout the 
book, you will readily perceive the necessity of 
holy men to carry its principles into effect. 
Your own reason, immediately upon acknow- 
ledging the book, would at once perceive, that 
to have offices of prayer without men to pray, 
would have been absurd. 

It is to this point, therefore, that I shall, in 
my present letter, direct your attention; and 
I shall endeavour to shew you, from the Bible, 
how it is God's will that there should be, in 
His religion, holy men, set apart from the 
world, and dedicated more especially to the 
service of the sanctuary. 
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And first, let us begin with th^ Jews. Out 
of the whole twelve tribes into which the child- 
ren of Israel were divided, one tribe was set 
apart for the performance of divine service— 
the tribe of Levi. This tribe, you will see from 
your Bible, had special privileges, and exempt 
tions, were treated differently, and had pecu- 
liar marks by which they might be known ; and, 
above all, were consecrated and set apart from 
the other Israelites by anointings, washings, and 
various other religious ceremonies. But, still 
further than this, out of all the numerous fami- 
lies into which this tribe was subdivided, the 
family of one man was again set apart and conse- 
crated for the office of the priesthood. While the 
ordinary families were ministers of holy things 
in the lower offices of divine service, the family 
of Aaron was chosen for the higher office of 
the priesthood. These two points you will see 
by looking to the third chapter of the book of 
Numbers, and the fortieth chapter of the book 
of Exodus. In the former, you wiU find it 
thus said : — " The Lord spake unto Moses, 
saying. Bring the tribe of Levi near, and pre- 
sent them before Aaron the priest, that they 
may minister unto him, to do the service of the 
Tabernacle." In the latter it is said, — " Thou 
shalt put upon Aaron the holy garments, and 
anoint him, and sanctify him, that he may mi- 
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nister unto me in the priest's office ; and thou 
shalt bring his sons, and thou shalt anoint 
them, that they may minister unto Me in the 
priest's office ; for their anointing shall surely 
be an everlasting priesthood, throughout their 
generations." What the service of the Taber- 
nacle was, and what the priests and Levites 
were to do, how they were to be consecrated 
and set apart, what was required in them, to 
fit them for their office — all this you will see 
commanded and explained, with the utmost 
nicety and care, all through the books of Ex- 
oduS) Leviticus, and Numbers: more particu- 
larly, I should like to refer you to the 8th 
chapter of Leviticus, and the 3rd and 18th 
chapters of Numbers* 

And not only were these things commanded 
and set forth as ordinary precepts, but so jealous 
was Gkd that no interference should take place 
in this His own arrangement of His holy minis- 
ters, and that no interruption should ever break 
through the succession of the family thus ap'- 
pointed, that you fiad, on many occasions, the 
punishment of death inflicted on those who 
presumed to usurp the holy office. For in- 
stance, Korah and his company rebelled against 
this appointment, and would have thrust them- 
selves into the priest's office,^ — " They gathered 
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themselves together against Moses and against 
Aaron, and said, Ye take too much upon you, 
seeing all the congregation are holy every one 
of them, and the Lord is among them ; where- 
fore, then, lift ye up yourselves above the con- 
gregation of the Lord?" (Numb, xvi.) But 
what was the result ? When they came with 
their unauthorized censers to make their offer- 
ings as priests, the earth opened, and swallowed 
them up alive ; and they perished from among 
the congregation. 

From all this, you will get some insight 
into the meaning of St. Pard's words, — " No 
man taketh this honour unto himself, but he 
that is called of God, as was Aaron." You 
observe, there are two points in that passage 
which are very important. No man is to be a 
minister of God, unless he be ^^ called of God.^^ 
It is God who must caU him. He must be a 
minister by divine appointment; and, lest a 
man should, by any possibility, say, — This 
calling of God may be a spiritual and internal 
call, and so any one feeling within himself a 
desire, or a movement of the Spirit within his 
own breast, will have sufficient authority to 
become God's priest, — ^lest any should say thus, 
it is added, " as was Aaron^ The calling of 
God must be as was Aaron! s call^ that is, by 
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order, God's own express, external order as 
well as internal. Aaron was appointed, as I 
just shewed you, with ceremonies and external 
sanctifications. A family or class was set 
apart. It was not left to the individual emo- 
tions of those who might, of their own pleasure, 
undertake the office, but it was determined by 
God beforehand. No man was to take the 
office upon himself. Some one who had a 
right to do so, was to commission or appoint 
him, by the external communication of the call 
of God. 

So much, then, for the Old Testament. I 
could add many other things in corroboration 
of this, — such as the case of Uzzah, in the 
sixth chapter of the second book of Samuel,* 
and the case of Saul, in the first book of 
Samuel ;f the case of Uzziah, in the second 
book of Chronicles, J and the case of Jeroboam, 
with his strange altar and his " priests of the 
lowest of the people," in the first book of Kings,§ 
— ^but you can examine into these instances 
yourselves, and having done so, then reflect a 
little on the danger and presumption of those 
who, without authority, presume to meddle 
with the priest's office. Reflect a little, whether 

* 2 Sam. vi. 6. f 1 Sam. xiii. 9. 

X 2 Chron. xxvi. 18. § 1 Kings xiii. 1. 
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the appointment of a holy order of men to 
minister in the things of religion, is not a 
circumstance of very great moment and- im- 
portance in the intentions and councils of 
God. 1 >. 

And 80 k^^s go forward to the New Tes- 
tament, ft is just possible that you might 
make an exception to what I have now been 
saying, by thinking that these things being 
appointed by Almighty Godilbr the Jews, need 
not be me^t to apply to Christians ; that our 
Lord, by his more liberal and more general reli- 
gion, would cancel these minute and formal 
regulations concerning the priesthood of one 
particular people. But if I were to agree with 
you in this thought, still it would not foUow 
but that there might be the seeds and types 
in the Jewish law of those greater and more 
liberal things which were afterwards to come 
in the Gospel. We know that everything in 
the Old Testament was a foreshadowing of that 
which was to come ^ the New, and therefore 
if I should allow you to say, what I have sup- 
posed you to say above, still there is every 
reason to think, that when we see the mind of 
the eternal God so very plainly set forth in His 
appointment of the Jewish priesthood, it would 
not be very unlikely that the same mind would 
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<50Utijiue to manifest itself in that perfection 
au^ fiilfilment of the Jewish priesthood, which 
tras brought into the world by our blessed 
Lord Jesus Christ. Remember that our Lord 
Himself says, that He came into the world not 
to destroy the law and the prophets, but to 
fulfil them. 

But I am prepared to show you that there 
is a great deal more than this. You will see 
ih the Gospel of our Lord very strong marks 
and directions, by which He desired the holy 
office of the Christian priesthood to be quite 
as distinctly separated and cut off from the 
world as that of Aaron, and that He was 
anxious that none should thrust themselves 
into His holy ministry, except they came by 
His own appointment, and that He took, aU 
through His life, great precautions, by which 
His holy priesthood might be continued pure 
and without interruption thr|pi§kQtit.;the whole 
course of time. Firstf^^K^onsider !the way in 
which He Himself first became a teacher of re- 
ligion. Though Himself God, stiU, being also 
man, and taking the office of a priest. He did 
not take it without a commission. He re- 
ceived a commission from God the Father, and 
that an external commission, one to which He 
continually alluded. Jesus did not begin to 
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preach until the voice from heaven had come, 
saying : " 77^*5 is my beloved Son in wtiom 
I am well pleased.^^ Then consider, secondly, 
how He commissioned others. Out of the whole 
number of the disciples, He chose seventy 
to go before Him and preach the kingdom of 
God. Observe how He sends them forth ; you 
will find the account of it in the tenth chapter 
of St. Luke. How remarkable are His words : 
" He that heareth you, heareth Me ; and he 
that despiseth you, despiseth Me ; and he that 
despiseth Me, despiseth Him that sent ifefe." 
But not only the seventy; He chose and ap- 
pointed more prominently the twelve. While 
the seventy were sent forward to preach the 
kingdom, the twelve were kept as familiar and 
constant hearers and witnesses of His private 
conversations and miracles, and to be present 
at His sufferings and His death. These twelve 
He marked out by a distinct name, calling them 
Apostles. To these twelve He imparted, above 
others, peculiar gifts. These alone He per- 
mitted to be present at His solemn institution 
of the Lord's Supper; and to these he gave, 
at the last moment of his sojourn upon earth, 
that solemn charge and commission by which 
He constituted them the heads and governors 
of His Church : " Go ye therefore and teach 
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all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
teaching them to observe aU things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you, and lo, I am 
with you alway, even to the end of the world." 
Such, then, was the case during the life, and 
just before the departure of our Lord. And 
how do we find the Apostles acting after His 
departure? In precisely the same way, and 
on precisely the same principles. Judas, one 
of the twelve, had gone to his own place, and 
there were left but eleven Apostles. But lest 
the exact number which our Lord had fixed 
should be incomplete, their first business upon 
meeting together after His departure, was to 
appoint a successor in the Apostleship who 
might fill the place of Judas. Now observe 
how this was done. It was not found that 
any of the Christian disciples rose up and as- 
sumed the office at his own discretion. It was 
not found that any one asserted his right ac- 
cording to his own pleasure to become an 
Apostle in the name of Jesus. It was not 
found that the number of twelve was added to, 
and that when there were two eminent disciples, 
equally ready and willing to become Apostles, 
namely, Matthias and Joseph sumamed Bar- 
sabas, that the Apostles thought it of no mo* 
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ment to adhere to the number, twelve; but, 
quite the contrary, they kept the exact number 
commissioned by Christ, and appointed, under 
the especial direction of God, that one only 
upon whom the lot devolved; thus clearly 
shewing, in this transaxjtion, three very impor- 
tant principles : — ^first, a minute attention to 
what we might call triflmg matters, in adher- 
ing so strictly to the number twelve; and se- 
condly, a reference to God in the appointment 
of His ministers ; and thirdly, in addition to 
their reference to God, their own human, eccle- 
siastical, or external appointment, by choosing 
two^ one of whom was to be marked out and 
shewn by God, in answer to their prayers. 
" Of these men, which have companied with us 
all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and 
out among us, must one be ordained:" and 
then they prayed and said, — " Thou, Lord, who 
kno.west the hearts of all men, shew whether of 
these two thou hast chosen." 

Thus, then, we sec the principle of selecting 
and setting apart the ministers of God's service, 
as far as regards the Apostleship. And when 
the Church grew on, and the numbers became 
too great for the personal attendance of the 
twelve, then we read of others being added 
by the name of deacons ; not for the higher of- 
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fices of the priesthood, but for the help and 
maintenance of the Church in the lower por- 
tions of her service, as you will find detailed in 
the 6th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 
But in these deacons, you will see the same 
principle of appointment as before in the case 
of Matthias. The deacons did not choose them- 
selves: they did not say, — " We see the Church 
is in need of aid; we think ourselves fit and 
proper persons to give her the aid which she 
requires; we will appoint ourselves to be ad- 
ditional ministers of God." No : but the Apos- 
tles on their part originated the afikir. They 
said, — " Look ye out among you seven men of 
honest report, fiill of the Holy Ghost and of 
wisdom, whom we may appoint over this busi- 
ness." And when this was done, they set the 
seven men before the Apostles, and when they 
had prayed, " they laid their hands on them" 
So that you see the whole transaction was 
under the management of the Apostles. It 
was their appointment, their prayers, and their 
laying on of hands, the laity " looking out the 
seven men of honest report," and submitting 
them to the Church for ordination. Above 
all, observe that the deacons themselves had 
nothing whatever to do in the question ; they 
did not feel any internal, or secret, or private 
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impulse, which rendered them fit for the min- 
istry, or justified them in assuming it. They 
were passive until God called them, as He did 
Aaron, and working through the external ordi- 
nance of His Church, publicly set them apart. 

Now let us go on still further. We read of 
St. Barnabas as being called an Apostle, and 
of St. Paul especially and miraculously ap- 
pointed by our Lord himself. But of both 
these, in agreement with all that had gone 
before, and especially of St. Paul, (though called 
to be an Apostle as one born out of due time, ) 
—still we read of this very wonderful man, 
that, when in company with others, (in the 
thirteenth chapter of the Acts), he was chosen 
to go to the Gentiles, he did not go of himself 
or unauthorized, but the Church was his autho- 
rity, and by the Church he was commissioned. 
" When they had fasted and prayed and laid 
their hands on them, they sent them away^ 
And then immediately after, it is added — as 
though their being thus sent, and, as it were, 
ecclesiastically commissioned, were the same 
thing as being sent by the Holy Ghost; or 
rather, that the Holy Ghost sanctioned and 
moved the whole transaction. — " So they being 
. sent forth hy the Holy Ghost departed unto 
Seleucia." Surely this is very remarkable. 
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But even if this were not so, still the case of 
St. Paul is not a case for any ordinary pur- 
pose. Called of God miraculously, he could 
not be brought forward as an authority for 
any appointment of the ministry of the present 
day. Even without this case, we have the 
seventy disciples, we have the twelve Apostles, 
and we have the seven deacons, all specifically 
appointed in one only manner, according to 
the command of Christ. 

But the time was to come when the Apostles 
and the Deacons were to depart from this visi- 
ble Church, even as our Lord himself had de- 
parted before them. How, then, was the suc- 
cession of the ministry to be kept up? Was 
the Church to cease with their lives, or was it 
to continue ? And if it were to continue, was 
it to continue without an Apostleship, or minis- 
try? Watch the expression in which our Lord 
gave his first charge. See what a promise 
there was in it. " Lo I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world,^^ But, how 
unto the end of the world, if the Apostles were 
to die, and cease with their own lives as gover- 
nors of the Church ? It could only be in the 
sense of their perpetual succession ; and thus we 
find it was. The Apostles, wherever they went, 
foimded Churches; in those Churches they 
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appointed elders; some of the elders they 
appointed to preside over the others as over- 
Beers ; these overseers were called bishops, and 
these bishops had power committed to ordain 
other elders or bishops to succeed them in their 
several dioceses ; — and so it was contrived that 
there was a succession of ministers which 
should never terminate. Look at the four- 
teenth chapter of the Acts, and you will find 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas doing this — " When 
they had ordained them elders in every Church." 
Look at Timothy, appointed and ordained by 
St. Paul, Bishop of Ephesus, and St. Paul tell- 
ing him in his first Epistle, " Neglect not the 
gift that is in thee, which was given thee by 
prophecy with the lajdng on of hands of the 
Presbytery." Look at Titus, appointed in the 
same manner Bishop of Crete; and it is re- 
markable that, in St. Paul's letter to him, it is 
mentioned that he was so appointed for the 
purpose of continuing an Apostolic succession 
of ministers in that Church, *' For this cause 
left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in 
order the things that are wanting, and ordain 
elders in every city, as I had appointed thee." 
And, in one of his Epistles to Timothy, this or- 
daining of elders is mentioned as going on, not 
only in his own case, but fix)m generation to 
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generation, just fulfilling the words of our 
Lord : " Lo, I am with you always ;^^ for thus 
he writes : " The things that thou hast heard 
of me, the same commit thou to faithful men, 
who shall be able to teach others also," 

Here we see, then, the Apostolic commission 
in full action, and the promise of Christ, " As 
my Father hath sent Me, so send I you," carried 
into effect. How had the Father sent Christ? 
To appoint a Church, form its government, and 
ordain its teachers. How, then, were the Apos- 
tles sent ? In the same proportion, and to carry 
on, under Him, as the great head, the very 
same of&ces. How wonderful all this is. How 
it stirs up our hearts and affections in love 
of our God, who has thus provided all things so 
mercifully for His Church. When you reflect 
that, from the time of those very Apostles down 
to our own days, the clergy who minister at owr 
altars have been regularly succeeding one ano- 
ther, and when you can trace along the line, 
as by a ladder, step by step, every bishop 
from the time of the Apostles, is it not a beau- 
tiftd subject for our meditation? Is it not a 
fruitful source for joy and admiration ? Who, 
indeed, would presume to thrust hhnself in 
here ? Who would presume to touch this holy 
ark of the living God ? K you see some great 
king wielding the throne of a mighty empire, 
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you ask, on what ground or authority it is 
that he sits there, and has this power. When 
you are told that he can trace his title of emperor 
from himself to his father, and from his father to 
his grandfather, and from his grandfather back, 
and back, until its source is detected in the 
well-known founder of his family, you wonder, 
you reverence, and you obey. You would 
not thrust in your hand, and say, — "I have as 
much a right to be king as you ; you take too 
much upon you in placing yourself above 
others : I can see that many men are more cle- 
ver, and of greater experience, and wiser than 
you ; and many men could govern better than 
you, and do more good to their country, and 
bring greater prosperity to the people: give 
place, therefore, and let us share your empire 
among others, that are superior, or, at any 
rate, equal to yourself." — No. You would not 
say anything so wicked, or so absurd. And, 
on what principle ? On that of the unbroken, 
hereditary succession which this great king 
could shew you in the pages of history. Well, 
then, why should men think themselves clever 
enough, wise enough, or good enough, to 
thrust themselves in among the ministers of 
Gk)d, and say, we have as much right to teach, 
to baptize, or to pray in the public services of 
God, as you have? If those who did this 
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wicked thing were to ask themselves the ques- 
tion, Am I called of Ood as was Aaron ? 
they surely would not presume to take this 
honor unto themselves. I sincerely wish they 
would honestly examine their title on this 
principle ; for it seems to me that many would 
forsake that presumptuous way in which they 
now indulge, in setting themselves up by their 
own authority to be preachers of the Gospel, 
and admmistrators of Christ's holy sacraments. 
K they would only look to their pedigree, and 
see if they could trace it back to Christ, it ap- 
pears to me that they would forsake their evil 
and schismatic ways; because I think that 
many of them indulge their schism, not from any 
badness of intention, but from ignorance and 
zeal without knowledge. Take, for instance, a 
Wesleyan teacher; trace his pedigree. Who 
gave this Wesleyan teacher authority to preach ? 
Perhaps Adam Clarke. But who gave Adam 
Clarke authority to do this ? Wesley, a priest 
of the Church of England, but, not being a 
bishop, he had not any authority whatever to 
ordain ; therefore, his pedigree stops at Wesley. 
The authority of the Wesleyan teacher termi- 
nates, therefore, some sixty or seventy years 
back, and is good for nothing. The same with 
a Presbyterian. Who gave the presbyterian 
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teacher authority to preach the Gospel? Ano- 
ther presbyter like Wmself. And who gave 
that presbyter authority to do so? Another 
presbyter like unto himself; and, so going 
back, you come to Calvin, who lived about 
three hundred years ago, and there you stop ; 
for no one gave Calvin authority to ordain; — 
Calvin assumed it. The authority, then, of a 
Presbyterian teacher stops at three hundred 
years, and is good for nothing. Such a thing 
as a presbyter ordaining a presbyter was never 
heard of in the Church of Christ for sixteen 
hundred years. 

And so you might go on with all the various 
sects of dissent. You will find the pedigree of 
their teachers a mere nothing, three hundred 
years being the very oldest to which they can 
pretend; whereas the Catholic clergy, — ^those 
who minister at the altars of the Church of 
England, those who have baptized you^ and 
preach to you the holy truths of Christ's Gos- 
pel, — can trace their pedigree (as I call it) up 
to Christ Himself: they can go on from bishop 
to bishop, imtil they coine to the Apostles, and, 
from the Apostles, they go to the very and 
actual Saviour of the M'-orld,, Christ Jesus the 
Son of God. Oh, is not this a comfort and a 
blessing to you ? My dear ch ildren, have you 
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not reason to thank God that you are not a 
dissenter ? Is it not a great privilege that you 
have so been bom and educated as to have 
ministering priests about you, who can rejoice 
in such a glorious and ancient line of ancestry, 
as actually to shew you that it comes from 
Christ himself? Their title of claim to your 
reverence and love is not the matter of a day. 
It is as old as the very Gospel itself. 

But I n;iust now conclude this letter. You 
have seen enough, I hope, in what has been 
said, to convince you, as connected with the 
Book of Common Prayer, of the four following 
truths. 

1. The necessity of some holy order of men 
to carry on the work of the ministry. 

2. The necessity of this holy order of men 
receiving their appointment from Jesus Christ 
Himself. 

3. The necessity of this holy order being 
appointed by external forms, " as was Aaron." 

4. And, consequently, the impiety and wick- 
edness of any common or lay person assuming 
to himself the duties of this holy order. 

In the Book of Common Prayer, you accord- 
ingly find certain portions of the service to be 
performed by the minister or deacon, certain 
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portions by the priest only, and, again, certain 
portions by the bishop only.* You find cer- 
tain services appointed for the making of dea- 
cons, for the ordination of priests, and for the 
consecration of bishops. You find everything 
prepared and laid out in decency and order: 
you find every office with its appointed officer, 
every service with its appointed servant; no- 
thing left to chance, or the spur of the moment, 
or men's idle fancies, but aU regular and me- 
thodical, as an orderly and holy work, with 
orderly and holy men to perform it. 

I shall leave you for the present, to think 
further with yourselves on the great blessing 
of which I have now been speaking, only bid- 
ding you to reflect on the following grievous 
intimation, remembering who it was that gave 
it, and to whom, and on what occasion : — 

" Verily, verily I say unto you. He that re- 
ceiveth whomsoever I send, receiveth Me ; and 
he that receiveth Me, receiveth Him that sent 
Me." (St. John xiii. 20.) "He that heareth 
you, heareth Me; and he that despiseth you, 
despiseth Me; and he that despiseth Me, de- 
spiseth Him that sent Me." (St. Luke x. 16.) 

* The priest only, and not the deacon, can say the ab- 
solution. The bishop only, and not the priest, can say the 
service for confirmation. 
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Who found favour before God, and desired to find a 
tabernacle for the Grod of Jacob ; but Solomon built Him 
an house." — Acts vii. 46, 47. 



My dear Children, — 

When you open your Prayer-book, you cannot 
help observing how many directions are there 
given, for the regulation of the divine things of 
God. Some of these directions refer to the 
holy days, the fasts, and the festivals of the 
Church; some to the holy places in which 
divine service is to be performed ; some to the 
holy men who are to preside over and perform 
the divine service; some to the ornaments and 
decorations of the churches, and some to the 
vestments of the bishops, priests, and deacons, 
who serve in the sanctuary of God. Since 
every one of these subjects has its relative im- 
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portance, I must take them in order, and set 
them before you, as being things necessary for 
your information, in rightly studjdng your 
Book of Common Prayer. But you will ob- 
serve that I have already spoken to you of holy 
men. I shall, therefore, now proceed in this 
letter with another of the subjects just men- 
tioned, — Holy Places. 

To set apart some spot of ground, some 
grove, or hill, or temple, as sacred to the Deity, 
is an universal feeling among men. The Hea- 
thens, of whom you have read in your history 
of Greece and Rome, had their consecrated 
groves and shrines ; the Druids, of whom you 
read in your history of England, had their con- 
secrated trees; the Mohamedans have, at the 
present day, their mosques ; the Hindoos their 
temples; and so forth. It does not matter 
by what name you distinguish them. It is all 
one and the same principle, — ^that of setting 
apart and making holy a place for the special 
presence of the Deity. This feeling about holy 
places so generally prevailing amcmg all na- 
tions, is, no doubt, to be traced to the Scrip- 
tures. The customs of the Jews, instituted and 
commanded by God himself, were, no doubt, 
spread about among all nations ; becoming, in- 
deed, corrupt, and losing their purity by the 
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"Who found favour before Grod, and desired to find a 
tabernacle for the God of Jacob ; but Solomon built Hinoi 
an house." — Acts vii. 46, 47. 



My dear Children, — 

When you open your Prayer-book, you cannot 
help observing how many directions are there 
given, for the regulation of the divine things of 
God. Some of these directions refer to the 
holy days, the fasts, and the festivals of the 
Church; some to the holy places in which 
divine service is to be performed ; some to the 
holy men who are to preside over and perform 
the divine service ; some to the ornaments and 
decorations of the churches, and some to the 
vestments of the bishops, priests, and deacons, 
who serve in the sanctuary of God. Since 
every one of these subjects has its relative im- 
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the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not. 
And he was afraid, and said. How dreadful is 
this place: this is none other but the House 
OP God, and this is the gate of heaven." Now, 
let me ask you, why was this the house of God? 
How was it that Jacob, lying down, accident- 
ally, as it were, upon these stones, should say 
they were the house of Ood ? Look back at 
the twelfth chapter of Grenesis, and you will see 
that the place where Jacob had been sleeping, 
was the very place where Abram, many years 
before, had builded an altar unto Grod. (Compare 
Gfen. xii. 8, with Gren. xxviii. 19. ) Perhaps the 
very stones which he took for his pillow, were 
the stones of that altar, so that this place 
being once consecrated to God, remained so; 
and now Jacob unawares taking it for his rest- 
ing place, was favoured with that wonderful 
vision of which you read in that chapter. God 
was present there in a special manner, and holy 
angels were there ; so that no wonder, when by 
this vision he was informed of the holiness of 
the place, he cried out in astonishment and 
fear, — " This is none other than the house of 
God:' 

After tMs, when you advance further in the 
Bible, and come to the history in which the 
Israelites imder Moses go forth from Egypt to 
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the promised land, you there find, among other 
things, the most minute directions of Almighty 
God Himself about an ark, and about a taber- 
nacle, and about altars. (See Exodus xxv.) 
Now, you will not forget that at this time the 
Israelites were a wandering people ; they were 
forty years in the wUdemess with no fixed city 
to dwell in, so that their holy place of worship 
could not be anything but moveable, as they 
themselves were moveable. The ark was a 
sacred vessel in which certain holy things were 
placed, namely, the two tables of the law, 
Aaron's rod that budded, the golden pot of 
manna, and the like; but it was of small di- 
mensions, and capable of being carried. The 
tabernacle was a tent, capable of being taken to 
pieces, and therefore moveable. In this the 
ark was placed, with the mercy seat above 
it. There God's personal presence was pro- 
mised to the Israelites. " There," said God, 
" I will meet with thee, and I will commune 
with thee fi:om above the mercy seat, fi:om be- 
tween the two cherubims, which are upon the ark 
of the testimony, of all things which I will give 
thee in commandment unto the children of Is- 
rael." This he said to Moses, and so it was 
fiilfiUed ; for they built the tabernacle accord- 
ing to the minute directions of God, and they 
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took it with them in their wanderings, and set 
it up whithersoever they went ; and it became 
God's sanctuary or holy place. There was God's 
actual personal presence ; thither they went to 
worship, and make their offerings and sacrifices 
to God ; and, by its presence and continuance 
among them, they were for ever reminded of 
the great Deliverer, Protector, Father, and King, 
whose subjects and children they were. 

" But Solomon built Him an house." (See 
Acts vii. 47.) You cannot help observing the 
peculiar meaning of this expression of the holy 
Stephen: "an Aow^e," as opposed to what he 
had before said about a taberntwle. The one, 
as I just explained to you, moveable, because 
the Israelites, at that time, were a moving peo- 
ple, and, though they were at last settled in 
Canaan, yet they long continued an unsettled 
people, until perhaps the time of David. David 
desired to build an house for his God, suitable 
to the dignity and glory of the great Jehovah ; 
but, having been so much engaged in war, it 
was not permitted to him. Solomon, however, 
his son, did that which David intended, and in 
the fifth and following chapters of the first book 
of Kings, you will find an ample description of 
that beautifiil and magnificent temple which, 
at the most profiise cost of money and labour, he 
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raised up imto God. Read, I beseech you^ the 
eighth chapter of the first book of Kings, and 
there see that Solomon spared nothing that man 
could give, for the glory of the sanctuary of 
the living God. Read that beautiful prayer 
which he offered at its dedication, and consider 
how the Lord God was (humanly speaking) 
pleased with these offerings of the pious king 
and his people, and how His very presence dwelt 
there for the blessing of the IsraeUtes, and 
would have dwelt there, even to this day, had 
they but continued an obedient and a righteous 
people. "It came to pass, when the priests 
were come out of the holy place, that the cloud 
filled the house of the Lord, so that the priests 
could not stand to minister because of the 
cloud; Jbr the glory of the Lord had filled the 
house of the Lord.^^ 

Nor was this principle of building a house 
for the habitation of God less visible in the 
times after the captivity than before. Turn 
to your Bible, at the book of Ezra, and there 
you will see how, amidst much trouble and 
difficulty, the people of God rebuilt their glo- 
rious temple, which seventy years before had 
been destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. Look 
particularly at the first, third, and sixth chap- 
ters of Ezra, and you will see a full account 
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of all that was done, the oflferings which the 
people made, their perseverance in buUding, 
notwithstanding the incessant attacks of their 
enemies; and at last their ftdl success and 
completion of it, with its solemn dedication to 
the Lord Grod* And though, in respect of 
architecture, this second house fell far short of 
the magnificence and splendour of the first, 
stiU, in one respect, the glory of the latter was 
greater than that of the former — ^for it was into 
this latter house that our Lord Himself entered 
and proclaimed the Gospel. In this temple He 
was presented when forty days old. It was 
from this temple that He drove the buyers and 
sellers, calling it with His own blessed voice, 
"-H?* Father's housed Now our blessed Lord 
by His gracious presence thus purifying the 
temple, and teaching its more hallowed uses, by 
constantly joining Himself in the synagogue 
with the people of His country ;* and by con- 

* Synagogues were inferior and smaller places of wor- 
ship, where certain services were performed; while the 
great Temple was the only place of sacrifice^ and to which 
all the Jews were to go up thrice a-jear. The synagogues 
were public buildings, where prayers and reading of Scrip- 
tures were daily performed. So that they were a sort of 
help or addition to the Temple, and contained the same 
great duty of men to worship Grod in a Jioly place. Ob- 
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tinually referring to the coininon service of the 
Jews, as performed m a public place or meet- 
ing, most clearly recognized the principle of 
holy places. He shewed to the whole world, 
that all which God had done in the history of 
the Jews, He intended as an example and a 
type for the government of the whole world. 
In fact, He said, to use His own most gracious 
words, " My house shall be called henceforth 
a house of prayer to all natians.^^ 

I am sure, my dear children, you now fiiUy 
understand how it was Gk>d's good will and 
pleasure that His creatures should construct, 
for His worship and for His glory, holy places. 
But I must now go on to speak to you of the 
custom of Christians ; for as yet I have only 
alluded to God's first people, the Jews. 

You know, of course, that when our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ first called around 
him a few chosen Apostles and Disciples, they 
were all very poor, having, hke their divine 
Master, "nowhere to lay their head." They 
had forsaken all to follow Him. You know 



serve the following texts, wherein our Lord refers to duties 
of religion taught in a public and holy placcy — St. Luke 
ii. 22 ; St. John ii. 15 ; St. Mark xiy. 49 ; St. Luke xviii. 
10 ; St. Matthew xiii. 54 ; St. Luke iv. 16. 
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also how they were hated of all men, ridiculed, 
abused, persecuted, and driven from city to 
city, and had no certain abiding place. For 
these two reasons, in the early times of the 
Christian Church, it was not to be expected 
that they could have churches or temples, such 
as that glorious temple of Jerusalem, of which 
I have been speaking, or even as the syna- 
gogues. But although they had no great 
temples or churches of conspicuous character, 
still we can see that the seeds or germs of the 
great principle of pubhc worship were begin- 
ning to manifest themselves even in the tim 
of our Lord. If we can find that the disciples 
met together in any way^ that they had any 
plojce set apart in which they habitually met, 
it will be sufficient to prove that they did what 
they could to praise their God in holy places. 
Observe then, — When our Lord was about 
to celebrate the Passover for the last time, and 
to change it for ever into that holy commemora- 
tion of His own sacrifice upon the cross, called 
the Lord's Supper, it was in an upper room 
specially appointed, in which He called the 
Apostles together. When, after His resurrec- 
tion. He appeared unto the Apostles, St. Thomas 
being absent, it was in a room, " and the doors 
were shut where the disciples were assembled, 
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for fear of the Jews." The same afterwards, 
when St. Thomas was with them. So that 
evidently at this time they had a common 
place set apart for their worship. In the same 
manner, the first time the disciples met after 
their Lord's ascension, " when they were come 
in^ they went into an upper room^ where abode 
Peter ;" and then, naming the other Apostles, 
the Scripture says : " These all continued in 
prayer and supplication with the women, and 
Mary the mother of Jesus, and with His breth- 
ren." You will find the same thing mentioned, 
if you wiU turn to your Bible, at the twentieth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles : " The 
disciples came together on the first day of the 
week to break bread, and Paul preached unto 
them, ready to depart on the morrow, and 
there were many hghts in the upper chamber 
where they were gathered together." So again 
you will find in the second chapter of the Acts, 
that at the day of Pentecost, when the Holy 
Spirit descended upon the Apostles, "they 
were all with one accord in one place.^^ And 
no doubt this place was a place agreed upon, 
not an accidental place, but one fixed and 
dedicated to God — ^the same probably as the 
upper room mentioned before, and the same 
where the deacons were ordained, as you find 
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in the sixth chapter; and the same where the 
Apostles met together for their council about 
circumcision, in the fifteenth chapter ; and per- 
haps also the very same place which was after- 
wards (according to St. Cyril, one of the early 
bishops of Jerusalem) converted into a goodly 
church, called the Church of Mount Sion. 

But, further, you will observe a remarkable 
text at 1 Cor. xi. 20-22. This clearly shews the 
use of holy places, not only at Jerusalem 
among the Jewish converts, but extended to 
the heathens ; for St. Paul there says, speaking, 
you remember, to Corinthians, (some of whom 
had no doubt been heathens,) — ^he there says: 
" Have ye not houses to eat and drink in, or 
despise ye the church of God." In this pas- 
sage St. Paul is speaking of the Lord's Supper. 
The Corinthians had profaned that holy sacra- 
ment by eating and drinking as at a common 
feast, and the Apostle takes occasion to com- 
pare the church of God, as their holy place^ 
with their private and ordinary houses, and he 
tells them that those things which might be 
done at their own private houses, were not 
proper for the public and holy church of God. 
Now all these passages would shew, that the 
principle of holy places was preserved in the 
Christian Church from the very earliest times. 
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and we have abundant proofs in those ages to 
which the Scriptures do not reach, that is, in 
the second century, that even in the midst of 
the great persecutions which the disciples suf- 
fered, still they always maintained, where 
they could, public and sacred houses of prayer. 
I need not here tell you of the various testimo- 
nies which might be collected to prove this 
point, but you will trust me when I tell you 
that there is considerable testimony of the 
existence of Christian churches throughout the 
second and third centuries. And even where 
the persecution of the early Christians raged 
most fiercely, — ^where they were afraid, as, alas, 
it was too often the case, to make any outward 
profession of their faith, but were obliged to 
hide themselves for shelter in the caves of the 
earth, or in the forests, or wherever any place 
of concealment presented itself, — still this prin- 
ciple of meeting together for prayer was never 
lost sight of. One of the fathers, describing their 
afflictions, says thus : "Everyplace whither our 
persecutions lead us becomes our temple^ and 
we hold our assemblies there — a field, or a 
desolate wood, a ship, an inn, or a prison." 

So that you see from all this, that the cus- 
tom of holy places belonged equally to the 
Christians as to the Jews, and that we learn 
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from our Bibles, and the historians of those 
early times, how those good and holy men of 
the Apostolic and subsequent ages, never for- 
sook in some way " the assembling themselves 
together." The Churches in those early times 
were, as you might expect, plain and simple, 
probably no more than buildings of a tempo- 
rary character. And the reason is evident. 
In the first three hundred years, the Chris- 
tians lived in continual persecution and po- 
verty, — ^not many learned or noble were called, 
— ^not many mighty or rich, — ^and if they were, 
they soon became poor by the rapacity of those 
heathens by whom they were surrounded. 
They were all, with the exception of some few 
intervals of repose, under daily apprehension of 
death, and they could not tell, even if they had 
possessed sufficient wealth to build a sumptu- 
ous temple, whether their persecutors would 
not plunder and destroy it when built ; so that 
men living in this state could not be expected to 
do more than supply such temporary places of 
worship as might be consistent with their pre- 
carious circumstances. And here you will ob- 
serve a very close resemblance between their 
history and that of the Jews. The Jews, you 
remember, were originally a poor and perse- 
cuted people ; and during that time, their place 
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of public worship was a tabernacle ; but when 
they became a wealthy and powerful people, 
then Solomon built for the Lord God, an house. 
Just so the Christians ; for three himdred years 
they dared not, ffenerally speaking, make any 
public profes8i;n of thei faith. They were 
cramped in their means ; they were poor and 
despised; they were wanderers in every city, 
and sojourners from day to day: so that in 
those times, the conunonest and simplest places 
of worship were the most suitable ; — at first, 
an upper room, and then, at most, a plain and 
simple building. But, at last, times changed 
with them ; and three centuries having passed 
away, you find kings and princes becoming 
Christians. The great emperor Constantxne 
became a disciple of the Cross, and with him 
many of the nobles and first people of the 
Roman empire: wealth and honour took the 
place of persecution and poverty; and then, 
with this change of circumstances, came a cor- 
responding change in the holy places of their 
worship. The emperor Constantine spared no 
expense to erect, beautify, and adorn churches 
in all parts of the East : at Jerusalem and An- 
tioch, and many other places, he built beautiful 
churches ; at Constantinople, one dedicated to 
the memory of the twelve Apostles ; its walls 
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covered with marble, and its roof overlaid with 
gold; and he laid the foundation-stone of the cele« 
brated church called Sancta Sophia, which was 
not finished till thirty-four years afterwards, by 
his son Constantius. 

This principle soon extended. As fest as the 
heathen countries became Christian, their great 
object was to erect the house of prayer, and, 
wherever the means were at hand, to erect it of 
a costly and durable character. In our own 
country, at first, our churches were but poor, 
because we were an ignorant people and knew 
not how to build ; our churches were of wood, 
or of reeds bound together by plaster, low, and 
small, and mean : but soon there grew up among 
us, as in all Christendom, an enthilsiastic desire 
to do great things for God, and, on the principle 
of Solomon, to spare no expense, and to grudge 
no labour, in erecting His habitation. You may 
judge of this for yourselves, in looking at our 
noble cathedrals, and ancient monasteries and 
abbeys, which cover the face of the whole 
country ; — ^many, alas, now in decay and ruin, 
but some still surviving to remind us of the 
piety and devotion of our fathers. Here, in- 
deed, we see fit houses for the Lord to dwell 
in, suitable, and according with the wealth and 
power of that people who have, perhaps, more 
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than any other nation, received blessings at the 
hands of God. 

And now, my dear children, I find that I have 
sufficiently extended this letter. In my next, I 
shall, speak to you about the different divisions 
of a church, and shew you the meaning and uses 
of those different divisions. For the present, let 
me conclude by admonishing you on one point, 
— ^your duty to give alms for the supply^ and 
for the maintenance^ and for the beautifying of 
the houses of Ood. You know that many men of 
the present day speak very grudgingly, and act 
still more grudgingly, in the supply of means for 
building churches, and for repairing them when 
built. Sometimes you hear of quarrels and con- 
tentions among fellow-parishioners whether 
they shall make a small rate for the repair of 
some ancient and noble building, which is pro^ 
bably falUng into decay from mere neglect,— 
some ancient church which has been the church 
of their worship for hundreds and hundreds of 
years. These hard-hearted men would be con- 
tent to suffer the beautiful house of God, in 
which they were themselves probably baptized, 
and their fathers and grandfathers before them, 
for the sake of some petty parish squabble, or ' 
for some little and mean avarice, to go on from ; 
year to year, until it should fall into utter ruin. 
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These men, surely, could never have read their 
Bible, and have imbibed the spirit of David, and 
his love for the dwelling place of his Grod. How 
could they say with the holy psalmist, " Lord, 
I have loved the habitation of Thy house, and 
the place where Thine honour dwelleth." 

Others, again, you wiU find,— rich men, pros- 
perous men, men to whom hundreds of poimds, 
perhaps thousands of pounds, are as nothing in 
the expenditure of their own houses, or the 
gratification of their own tastes ; — ^men who, if 
they have common sense, must acknowledge 
that they owe all their riches, and trace all 
their prosperity to God's hand ; yet, when it is 
proposed to them to build a church for God's 
honour, draw back, and hesitate, and excuse 
themselves, and calculate how much it shall 
cost, or how cheaply it may be built, or how 
they can best escape from what they call a 
burden and a tax. Such men, and women too 
(you will see many of them as you grow up 
and watch the world), surely can never have 
read their Bible, and have imbibed the spirit 
of David, who would not have Araunah's 
threshing floor as a gift; — "Nay," said he, " I 
wiU surely buy it of thee at a price, neither 
will I offer burnt offerings unto the Lord my 
Grod of that which doth cost me nothing." 
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My dear children, when you grow up, if God 
should bless you with the means, take care how 
you imitate such persons as these. Never talk 
about a cheap or plain house for God to dwell 
in, when you have a noble, and magnificent, 
and dear house for yourself to dwell in. Make 
it a rule always to spend more in the house of 
the Lord than in your own. Do not grudge 
the ornaments and decorations of the Lord's 
dwelling place, even though they amoimt to an 
expensive and sumptuous character ; and make 
it an excuse, while you do so, that simplicity 
becomes the Gospel. If you have golden cups 
and silver vessels at your own table, take care 
that the holy vessels of the Lord's table be not 
of wood or pewter. If you have ornamented 
carvings for your own furniture, and rich bro- 
cades and silks for your own persons, take care 
lest the holy altar of your God be left bare and 
uncovered altogether. Think of Solomon's 
temple, with its furniture and its ornaments, 
its timber and its marble, its gold and its silver, 
its brass work and its ivory work, and every 
sort of ornamental device, made by God's per- 
mission, and with God's acceptance ; and then 
be sure, if you be found arguing with your 
heart about simplicity and plainness, — ^that is to 
say, poverty and meanness, — ^in the church of 
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your God, and so withhold your ahns, that 
your heart cannot be very right with that God 
whose servant and child you are, and whose 
bountiful goodness you are receiving from day 
to day. Accustom yourselves, then, even now, 
while you are yet young, to rejoice in a noble 
church. Go among cathedrals and abbeys; 
study their splendour and their glory ; walk up 
and down among them, and count their towers ; 
gaze up into their fretted roofs, and look 
along their beautiftJ pillars and arches, until 
you catch the spirit and fire of those truly no* 
ble men who built and endowed them for the 
service of their God. Even now, while you 
are yet young, accustom yourself to give alms 
of the little that you have. Take delight in 
sacrificing your little pleasures and personal 
tastes, for the sake of the house of God. When- 
ever you may have the opportunity, consider 
that there the Almighty dwells in an especial 
manner, and communes with men ; that there 
holy angels are ever hovering round to join in 
men's prayers and praises, and that there^ when 
two or three are gathered together in His 
NAME, is Christ Jesus in the midst of them. 
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HOLY PLACES, CONTINUED* 



« The mbming and evening prayer shall be used in the 
accustomed place of the church, chapel, or chancel, ex- 
cept it shall be otherwise determined by the ordinary of 
the place. And the chancels shall remain as they 
have done in times past»" — Rubric, Book op Common 
Prayer. 



My dear Children, — 

I hope you are now quite satisfied about the 
Scriptural propriety of Holy Places, and that 
you see the necessity of our building and pre- 
paring goodly houses of God throughout the 
land, called churches. I promised that I would 
next speak to you about the different divisions 
of our churches, and try to explain the names 
and uses of the various parts of the building ; 
for, just as in a common house, different rooms 
are set apart for different purposes, so in 
the house of God it is not an indiscriminate 
or accidental putting together of mere walls 
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and roof, but every part of a church has its pe- 
culiar meaning and appropriate use, and, when 
well understood, conveys to the Christian much 
food for thoughtfiilness and meditation. 

I shall first say a few words about the an- 
cient Christian churches. 

There were two principal names by which 
the ancient churches were distinguished. The 
first, from a Latin word, "dominicum," which 
signifies belongmg to the Lord. This word is 
used in church language for the Lord's house, 
the Lord's day, or the Lord's supper ; and you 
trace it in the English language in a word 
which occurs in the tables of your Prayer-book, 
"the dominical letter," that letter by which you 
calculate the Sunday, or the Lord's day. The 
second name by which the ancient churches 
were called was " icv/ocoici?," a Greek word of ex- 
actly the same meaning as "dominicum" in 
Latin. From this latter our own word is derived, 
(kuriake) ; kirk^ as it is in Scotland, or softened 
into churchy as it is in England. You wiU take 
care, as before explained to you (see p. 75), to 
distinguish between the word when used to 
mean the spiritual union of Christ's people, and 
as now used, to signify the mere temporal 
building. 

So much, then, for the names of the ancient 
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churches. As to their shape, they were by no 
means uniform. Sometimes they were round, 
somethnes they were in the figure of a cross, 
sometimes long and narrow, in the form of a 
ship. The greater number of the churches 
were of the two latter shapes, both of which, 
as you will, with a little thought, perceive, 
of peculiar signification and beauty. If a 
church is built in the shape of a cross, you can- 
not but be reminded of our Saviour's peculiar 
and dreadful death, the cross being the sign of 
our faith. Or if a church be built in the form 
of a ship, that will remind you of the storms 
and perils of the sea, namely, the world ; from 
which the Church, like Noah's ark, will keep 
you safe. Just as it is said in the Prayer-book, 
at our baptism, where we pray that the person 
about to be baptized "may be received into 
the ark of Christ's Church, and may so pass 
the waves of this troublesome world, that fi- 
nally he may come to the land of everlasting 
life, there to reign with God world without 
end." Only there^ in the baptism service, it is 
spoken of as an entrance into the spiritual 
Church, and here we are speaking allegorically 
of the temporal building. Both, however, may 
very well be considered together in this case, 
as equally representing a very beautiful and 
edifying truth. 
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The churches were generally built, though 
with some exceptions, east and west. The 
great entrance of the church was at the west, 
and leading on towards the altar, which was 
placed^t the east. From hence it was the cus- 
tom of ahnost all Christiaas to pray with their 
fcoe, towarfs ae ^, hereby betag reminded 
of the "Sim of Righteousness," i.e. Jesus Christ 
our Lord, who rose, as we know, with healing 
on His wings, in that quarter, and from thence 
brought light and inmiortality to the darkened 
and ignorant world. 

There were three principal divisions of the 
ancient churches, and these three divisions cor- 
responded with the several orders or classes of 
Christians into which the people were spiritually 
divided; for you must know that the ancient 
Christians were very particular indeed as to 
their discipline, making ranks and classes, not 
according to their nobility or wealth, but ac- 
cording to their penitence and their faith. To 
speak generally, the laity were divided into three 
classes, namely, the catechumens, the penitents, 
and the faithful. The catechumens were those 
who were under Christian instruction, not yet 
baptized, but preparing for it by catechizing. 
The penitents were those who had already been 
baptized, but having fallen away from their 
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baptismal pledges, through some sin, were now 
undergoing a course of penance or punishment, 
before they could be restored to the privileges 
of their Churchmanship. The faithful were 
those in fiill commimion with the Church, re- 
ceiving the body and blood of Christ in the 
Lord's Supper, and participating in all the 
highest blessings of their Christian privileges. 
These three classes constituted the laity. We 
shall have, therefore, to add a fourth class, 
namely, the clergy, and then our division will 
be complete. The clergy, being set apart by 
ordination and the gift of the Holy Ghost, were 
considered the highest class, those nearest to 
God in communion and prayer, those entrusted, 
through His grace, with the awfiil and respon- 
sible duty of being God's ambassadors, through 
Christ, to fallen men. Now, you will observe 
that the building of the churches had respect 
to these different classes or orders in Chris- 
tianity. The building was divided into three 
principal parts: first, the narthex; secondly, 
the naos; thirdly, the bema. I must explain 
to you these divisions : — 

1. " Narthex" is a Greek word, signifying a 
reed. This part of the church was a sort of ves- 
tibule or outer court, the first part of the church 
at entering. Here stood the two lowest classes 
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of the laity, the penitents and the catechumens. 
It was long and narrow like a reed, from which 
it took its name. 

2. " Naos" is a Greek word, signifying a ship, 
and is the same as our word, the nave. It 
formed the great body of the church. The 
lower part was appropriated to the better sort 
of penitents, but the upper part was appro- 
priated to the faithful, the men on one side, the 
women on the other, separated by small wooden 
rails. In the middle of the naos stood the 
ambo, or reading desk, at which the clergy and 
the singers stood to perform certain portions of 
divine service. 

3. The third portion of the church, the 
" bema," was so called from a Greek word, sig- 
nifymg an ascent. It constituted the extreme 
east end of the church. It was raised up by 
steps higher than the rest of the church, called 
sometimes the sanctuary, or the most holy 
place. Little rails, called cancelU, separated it 
from the great body of the church, and thence 
it was also called the chancel. In this was si- 
tuated the holy altar, and round the altar were 
placed the bishop's throne and seats for the 
priests. The end of the chancel generally ter- 
minated in what was called the apsis, or concha, 
being circular, and shaped in the resemblance 
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of a shell. The altar stood a little way in ad- 
vance of the wall, and over the altar was, in 
general, a canopy richly ornamented with holy 
devices, such as the dove, representing the Holy 
Ghost. The altar itself was anciently of wood, 
but, after the tune of Constantine, stone altars 
were sometimes used. It was in general over- 
laid with some decent covering, and, in time of 
divine service, with a white linen cloth. 

Such is a short description of the ancient 
churches. But in addition to this, which was the 
internal portion of the church, there was also, 
without the walls of the church, the baptistery, 
that is, the place for baptizing. You must re- 
member that in ancient tunes there were only 
two or three tunes of the year in which people 
were baptized ; consequently the people came 
in great numbers when these tunes arrived, and 
the baptism being by immersion, the font, or 
place for the water, was required to be very 
large, so that, for all these reasons, the baptis- 
tery was a building of considerable size and 
importance. In addition to these, there were, 
also, other external buildings appertaining to 
the church, but these I need not enter into at 
present. Sufficient has been said to present to 
your minds some notion of the construction and 
uses of the ancient churches. 
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And now let us go on to modem times. 
When I say modern times, I do not mean the 
present time, nor do I even mean the last, or 
even the two or three last centuries ; for, alas, 
since the Reformation, and even some time 
before the Reformation, there had been a sad 
faUing off in our building of churches. All 
the ancient spirit of devotion seems to have 
decayed most sadly ; and even the knowledge 
of what a church ought to be, its sacred uses 
and character, seem to have been quite for- 
gotten, even by our best architects and divines. 
But when I say modem times, I mean, of 
course, in comparison with those ages of which 
I was speaking before. I was speaking before 
of the churches of the first four Or five centu- 
ries, I am now going to speak of the middle 
ages, that is, of that period beginning perhaps 
at the tenth and concluding at the fifteenth 
century. Within this period we have many 
beautiful churches in England of various styles 
of architecture, and all our noble cathedrals, 
(except St. Paul's, London, which is of later 
date), from which we can easily make a judg- 
ment how far the spirit and character of the 
ancient churches have been preserved in our 
own coimtry. 

Now let us go together, my dear children. 
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into some fine old church of what is generally 
termed the Gothic architecture. You will al- 
ways know this style of architecture by the 
pointed arch. Do not heed those churches 
with square windows, or with porticoes before 
them; these are sure to be modem churches, 
and their study will not repay you, neither 
will they furnish you with any of the ecclesias^ 
tical uses of a church, being generally poor and 
mean in all spiritual things. Let us, then, as 
I said, go together into some fine old Gothic 
church. What shall we see ? In the first place^ 
you will be sure to find their shape, or groimd 
plan, with one or two exceptions, either cruci^ 
form, that is, in the form of a cross, or long 
and narrow, in the form of a ship,* and you 
will find them almost invariably situated east 
and west. You will find, secondly, the three 
parts, not exactly as the ancient churches, the 
Narthex, Naos, and Bema, but very nearly 
approaching it. You will find the three parts ; 
first, in the nave, or great body of the church, 
in which the people take their places ; secondly, 
in the chancel, which is generally separated 
from the nave by an arch, and sometimes a 

* There are some few round churches, such as the 
Temple church, in London, but this form is very rare. 
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screen, in which some of the more privileged, 
— ^the faithful, — ^take their places for holy com- 
munion; and, thirdly, you will find it in the 
place of the altar or most holy place, separated 
by railings from the rest of the chancel. From 
this the bishop, with the priests, and deacons, are 
appointed to administer the holy mysteries of 
the Church. You will see also in large churches, 
and particularly in cathedrals, another three- 
fold division : that is, in the nave and aisles ; 
the nave forming the centre of the church, 
with the aisles or wings on each side. An 
aisle means a wing, from the Latin word " ala ;" 
and here another spiritual meaning occurs, for 
one of the names of the ancient churches was 
" Domus ColumbsB," the House of the Dove. 
The dove represents the Holy Ghost ; and, as the 
dove being a bird, has wings, so here the "Do- 
mus ColumbaB" would have its centre or main 
body, and its two ake or aisles on each side. 
This is certainly very curious, and very beau- 
tifiil to dwell upon.* 

Now all these marks and divisions you will 
trace very clearly in all old churches, and you 

* From this it is obvious how wrong it is in persons to 
use the term, as applied to churches, " middle aisle" As 
if there were three wings, whereas it is the nave and one 
wing on each side. 
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will evidently see, both in the three-fold divi- 
sion, and in the cross, and in the aisles, much 
spiritual meaning of the highest sort ; — ^I need 
hardly tell you what that spiritual meaning is : 
— ^in the cross, the great doctrine of the atone- 
ment; — ^in the three-fold division, the great 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity; — ^in the aisles, the 
doctrine of regeneration ; — and, even in smaller 
churches, where there is neither cross nor aides, 
still you will always have the beautiful lessen^ of 
the ship, and be reminded of that Ark by which 
you are saved from the dangers of the worlds 

This notion of the church being a ship, has, 
from the oldest times, been entertained by 
Christians. In the Apostolic Constitutions, a 
very old book, giving an account of Christianity, 
I have found the following description. 

" When thou callest an assembly of the 
Church, as one that is the commander of a 
great ship, appoint the assemblies to be made 
with all possible skill, charging the deacons, as 
mariners, to prepare places for the brethren, 
as for passengers, with all due care and decency. 
And, first, let the building be long, with its 
head to the east, with its vestries on both sides 
to the east end ; and so it will be like a ship. 
In the middle, let the bishop's throne be placed, 
and, on each side of him, let the deacons stand 
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near at hand, in close and small girt garments, 
— for they are like the mariners, and manage 
the ship." 

Here, you observe, how the idea of the ship 
is preserved throughout. You must imagine 
yourself, at first, an outcast upon the wide sea 
of the world ; the stormy waves beating against 
you, and well nigh overwhelming you. Then 
you enter the great west gate, and you see the 
font standing there ready to receive you. By 
this font, in holy baptism, cleansed and puri- 
fied firom the defilements of the outer world, 
you enter the ship. Then, having entered, you 
look on still further and behold the pulpit; 
from whence you are to receive instruction and 
exhortation, — reproof, if need be, and consola- 
tion in Christ, from His holy Word. Proceed- 
ing along the nave, you look still further, and 
behold the chancel and the holy altar; — ^that 
holy altar is used for the consecration of the 
elements of the Lord's Supper; for that holy 
sacrament you anxiously wait, looking for the 
time when you shall be admitted by the Church 
to her full communion, and her highest and 
dearest blessings; — to that altar, going up 
through the nave and chancel, you approach by 
steps ascending, — and rightly do you ascend, 
for it is the way towards heaven, upwards. 
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It is the way by which the soul, rightly fed by 
the spiritual bread and wine, is enabled by 
faith to look upwards, and behold itself in hope 
with God in the regions of His glory. All this 
while, however, [the waves are still beating fu^ 
riously against the ship. The world ceases not 
with its trials and temptations to buflfet youj 
but you, being within the ship, are not alone, for 
ONE is with you, who, though He be apparently 
asleep, yet is able to rise up and bid the winds 
and the waves " Be stills You are not, there- 
fore, afraid. You look round, and think of your 
guides and helps, your protectors and guard- 
ians, — ^the mariners, the master, the pilot, the 
the holy angels, God. You think of the chart 
by which you learn the dangers, — the holy 
Scriptures; the compass, by which you find 
the bearings of your voyage, — ^the Church : and 
so, being fortified and strengthened by all these 
helps, you are of good cheer, and, '^abiding in 
the shipj^^ you sail safely onwards until you 
" come to the land of everlasting life." 

Thus much you gather from considering the 
holy building as a ship, according to the an- 
cient doctrine; but you may do more: you 
may consider each part of the holy building in 
detail. Every single portion of it may suggest 
holy thoughts; firom the spire^ lifting up its 
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head to heaven, you may have your mind lifted 
up from the base world on which you stand, 
towards the heavenly things of God. As the 
tower is a defence against the Church's enemies, 
so you may learn from thence to be ready to 
fight therein as a good soldier of Christ, against 
sin, the world, and the devil. As the Jbnt 
speaks of cleansing and purity, so you may 
learn throughout life to " purify yourself, even 
as Christ is pure." As the pulpit speaks of 
instruction and holy words of admonition, so 
you may learn to consider 7/our duty of atten- 
tion and obedience to the ministers of God. 
As the lettern or prayer-desk would remind 
you of the daily intercessions lifted up by God's 
ministers, you may be led to question how far 
you yourself are obedient to the apostolic pre- 
cept, to " pray without ceasing." As the eagle 
remind^ you of the lessons daily read from 
God's holy Word, you may reflect within your- 
self how much time ^ou are in the habit of 
sparing from pleasure and the world to study the 
holy Scriptures. By the tombs and monuments 
you are reminded of the blessed dead, and 
for yourself to reflect upon " the hour of death 
and upon the day of judgment." By the choir y 
our thoughts are led up to that rejoicing 
place where angels and archangels hymn the 
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praises of God; by the chancel^ to the holy- 
place where Grod dwells amid the heavenly 
host ; and, by the altar ^ to the holy of holies, 
— His own especial throne, where, standing at 
His right hand, that High Priest who died for 
us makes never-ceasing intercession. And so. 
I might go on ; but this is enough to point out 
to you the many things of which you may 
think and dwell upon in meditation when you 
stand in the precincts of God's dwelling, or pause 
upon its threshold as you pass. Encourage 
such thoughts as these ; love to indulge in them ; 
they will be very useful. Love to consider 
that there is not a single spot about a church, 
or within a church, which may not be turned 
into a spiritual lesson : nothing, to one who has 
a reverential mind, but may draw his thoughts 
away from the sordid and perishing earth, and 
raise them to the enduring joys of heaven. 
The very outward walls, the very wood and 
stone, the inanimate and dumb creatures of 
nature, — ^though they have no voice or spirit, 
— ^may be made to preach to us the wonderful 
things of God, and, by their just arrangement 
proclaim His Gospel. 

Now, my dear children, are these things so? 
Is it true, as I say, that a Church may thus 
typify and represent so many spiritual things ? 
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Is it true, that by the setting apart and conse- 
cration of the ground upon which it stands, 
a church becomes the special dwelling-place of 
God? Then let me ask you, — ^have you been, 
land are you, in the habit of entering the Lord's 
•house under the impression of such thoughts ? 
Or, have you ever entered it with levity, or 
laughter, or with light words of jesting, or with 
a mind full of anything but God ? Holy Scrip- 
ture says, " Keep thy foot when thou goest to 
the house of God :" — i. e. think well, consider ; 
feflect with yourself whose house it is, — who 
dwells there. It is God^s house ; in it abideth 
the Lord God. In it hover round about the 
holy angels, keeping the court of the King of 
KINGS. Observe the signs of holiness about it, 
and how it is marked oflF from the outward 
world. Let us enter ; let all be silence ; shut 
yourself out from the wickedness of man. Be 
stiU; you stand by yourself; you gaze along 
the vaulted roof ; you look up; you look round : 
But, do you stand alone ? You are in the spe- 
cial presence of the living God. 

My dear children, could you really see the 
holy angels who dwell there ; could you reaUy 
see the ever blessed and awful Trinity, whose 
name even is terrible, there standing, — ^then, 
what would be your feelings ? What would be 
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your mind? Would you then permit any foolish 
laughter to come across your countenance, or 
talk unseemly and light words, or gaze about in 
a listless imconcem of what or who was about 
you. 0, surely not. You would fall down on 
your knees, and adore silently the unspeakable 
tokens of His presence. You would be over- 
whelmed, and full of fearful dread and terror, 
and draw away your face as looking upon glory 
too terrible for your mortal nature. You would 
indeed then cry with the Patriarch, ''How dread- 
ful is this place." How is it, then, that you see 
men behave so indecently, as you sometimes do, 
in churches ? Because they do not realize these 
truths; because they do not believe in God's 
presence ; because they look upon a church as 
nothing more than four walls of stone and 
mortar ; because they do not ever imagine, in- 
asmuch as He is not visible^ that the Almighty 
can possibly be standing by. Standing by. He 
of course is, everywhere, but more especially 
in a church. If you were to insult a kind 
friend who loved you, in the common public 
street, and pass him by imobserved, it would 
be bad enough ; but what would it be, if you 
were to go into his own house and insult him 
there f How grieved he would be ; how it 
would cut him to the heart, and how audacious 
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and abominable would it be in you. What 
think you, then, when that friend is God ? 

Another point suggests itself to me. Sup- 
pose you have the reverential feeling which I 
am desirous to excite in you, — in what way 
are you to shew it f You, or any good Chris- 
tian, would not be content with merely abstain- 
ing from actions of levity or thoughtlessness ; 
you would not be content even with a mere 
feeling in the mind ; you would be anxious to 
display it. The question is, — How f It must 
be by some action of the body. Now, outward 
acts or gestures of the body become tokens of 
reverence according to the customs of a people* 
Though unessential and without value in them- 
selves, they become of value in consequence of 
being tokens or signs agreed upon to express 
some feeling within the mind. The feeling of 
the mind being associated by custom with an 
outward sign, the exercise of that outward sign 
suggests and fosters the inward feeling, and so 
the one acts upon the other. Thus it is, then, 
that outward tokens of respect vary among 
various people. When Moses drew near to the 
presence of God, " he took off his shoes j^^ as it 
is said in Exod. iii. by the express conunand 
of God : — " And He said. Draw not nigh hither. 
Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
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place whereon thou standest is holy ground." 
Entering barefoot into the house of God would 
then have been a token of respect, commanded 
by Grod himself. Now^ however, it would not 
be so looked upon by us ; because, the custom 
does not exist among Christians. It would be 
unintelligible and useless, nay, more, it would 
be an action of irreverence. Again, the Jewish 
people of the present day worship God in their 
synagogue with heads covered. They never 
take oflF the hat : to do so would be considered 
a mark of disrespect. Among Christians, the 
exact contrary prevails ; and to take off the hat 
is a bodily gesture used among all Christians 
to denote respect and reverence ; therefore has 
the custom prevailed in churches for the men 
to worship God with heads uncovered. Thus 
you see of what value outward actions are, — 
nothing in themselves (for they can be nothing, 
when different people take the exact contraries 
to shew the same thing), — ^nothing in them- 
selves, but only of value by reason of the asso- 
ciation of ideas conveyed. 

With this understanding, I should say your 
first riile ought to be carefully to observe that 
custom which is universal among Christians, — 
the covering or uncovering of the head (ac- 
cording to the sex) whenever you enter the 

m2 
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house of God. So far there could be no question, 
but I think more than this might be done by 
those who have a desire so to do. Bowing or in- 
clining the head is a general sign of reverence 
among Christians, one towards another. Upon 
entering the chancel, or approaching the altar, 
this sign therefore might, with great propriety, 
be adopted, should your mind urge you to dis- 
play some deep token of reverence, for those 
particular places. There is a canon of our 
Church still existing which recommends us 
specifically to bow and do obeisance upon en- 
tering and leaving churches and chancels.* 
I do not press this custom, nor do I hold it 
absolutely necessary ; but when rightly un- 
derstoodj I think, with many good and reli- 
gious men, that it might be useful, as a means 
of displaying and fostering that love and re- 
membrance of God, that awe and reverence of 
His holy name, some token of which pious and 
devout minds so anxiously long for. It is a 
custom authorized by all antiquity, and fur- 
thermore recommended by our own Church. 
If you ask me the use of it. The use of it is 
this : — To remind you more closely of God ; to 
distract yourself from the world, and fix your 

* See Note at the end of this letter. 
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mind more intently upon the place where you 
are, and therefore upon the great Being whose 
dwelling that place is ; to discipline your mind 
into devotional feelings, by the use of a sign, 
conveying these devotional feelings; to beget 
within you a solemn and continually abiding 
assurance that God is about you, and spying 
you out, and watching you; by all of which 
you would be checked and hindered in any 
levity of conduct or conversation which might 
otherwise surprise or overtake you. I know 
well that such things are abused by some ; and 
I know, also, that such things are objects of 
ridicule to others ; but, my dear children, the 
abuse of a custom by the injudicious does not 
make the right use of it improper by the mo- 
derate; and, most assuredly, the ridicule or 
laughter of the inconsiderate can be but little 
hindrance to the truth and value of that which 
has prevailed as a Catholic custom from very 
ancient times. Therefore I must still say, that 
we might follow the canon of our Church with 
great advantage, and gradually strive to intro- 
duce a higher tone of reverential action, in our 
bodily presence in the sanctuary of God. The 
least that can be said upon the matter is, that it 
is worthy, highly worthy, of our consideration. 
The Puritans in former days, many of the 
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dissenters now, make it a point to consider all 
such things as those of which I have been speak- 
ing as popish and superstitious ; and they say 
that nothing but the inward mind need be at- 
tended to, the body is superfluous. Things 
external they hold in absolute contempt; 
churches and architecture, and holiness of 
place J they do not esteem. And so neither their 
conventicles nor their worship dbplay anything 
but the most cold and meagre objects, both for 
the eye and for the mind. Upon this principle, 
m that most miserable period of our history, 
the great rebellion, when it pleased God to give 
these men the power, we know too fatally how 
they employed it. Was there anything ancient 
or beautiful in the house of Grod that they 
spared? Nothing. Was there anything that 
spoke of Catholic customs, or that was likely to 
foster true devotion to God, that met with fa- 
vour at their hands? Nothing. They tore 
down our altars, they destroyed our painted 
windows. All carved work, in wood or stone, 
they levelled to the dust. They overwhelmed, 
in one common destruction, aU that was orna- 
mental and beautiful. Oliver Cromwell fre- 
quently made the churches into lodgings for 
his soldiers, and, what was far worse, into sta- 
bles for his horses. And, even now, many 
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dissenters would come into a church and keep 
their hats on, and would laugh and jest in the 
holy building, as if it were a common room, 
having no notion of that reverential feeling 
which I have been endeavouring to point out 
to you. But you need not, I hope, be taught 
to mark and avoid such men as these. They 
need not be your pattern : when you meet with 
them, or see any such treating God's house 
with anything but reverence and respect, re- 
mind them of Jacob's dream, and how he 
awoke suddenly in his vision, and what he saw, 
and what he said : the dreadful place ; — angels 
ascending and descending; — God above. He 
called it " the gate of heaven. ^'^ Tell them that 
you would not run the risk of oflFending the 
great God in His own gate. As you hope by 
that gate to enter into His kingdom in heaven, 
so you will not do anything but think of Him, 
and love Him, and fear Him here on earth, 
with reverence and lowly mind ; that, though 
you are aware that bodily exercise in itself 
profiteth little, yet bodily exercise, lowly pos- 
tures, and reverential gestures, may still be the 
sign of your true devotion and faith, and the 
means by which you are working and advancing 
inwardly in all the graces of God's Holy Spirit. 
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NOTE. 

The custom of doing obeisance in churches, may appear 
to some overstrained. But I have not said one word more 
than has always been practised by religious and good men 
of former generations. In 1686, when Bishop Wilson was 
ordained deacon, he was advised by his friend. Archdeacon 
Hewitson, in the following beautiful words : — 

" Michael Hewitson advises his dear Thomas Wilson, in 
church always to behave himself reverently, nor ever to 
turn his back upon the altar in service time, nor on the 
minister, when it can be avoided ; to bow reverently at the 
name of Jesus, whenever it is mentioned in any of the 
Church's offices, to turn towards the east whenever the 
Gloria Patri and the Creeds are rehearsing, and to make 
obeisance at coming in and going out of the church, and at 
going up to and coming down from the altar, which are all 
ancient, commendable, and devout usages, and which thou- 
sands of good people of our Church practice at this day, 
and amongst them, if he deserve to be reckoned amongst 
them, is Thomas Wilson's dear friend." — Fr<ym a sermon 
by Rev. G. A. Walker. 

Our own diocesan also, the Bishop of London, directs 
our minds in the same channel. He says thus, in his late 
charge (1842) :— 

"Although I do not consider the canons of 1640 to be 
binding upon the clergy, I see no very serious objection to 
the custom therein commended, as having been the ancient 
custom of the primitive Church, and of this also, for many 
years, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, — of doing oheisayice 
on entering and leaving churches and chancels ; not, as the 
canon expressly declares, * with any intention to exhibit 
any religious worship to the communion table, the east, or 
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church, or anything therein contained, in so doing ; or to 
perform the said gesture in the celebration of the holy- 
Eucharist, from any opinion of the corporeal presence of 
the body of Christ upon the holy table, or in the mystical 
elements, but only for the advancement of Grod's glory, to 
give Him alone that honour and glory which are due to 
Him, and no otherwise. In the practice or omission of 
this rite, we desire that the rule of charity prescribed by 
the Apostle may be observed, which is, that they who use 
this rite despise not them who use it not, and that they 
who use it not, condemn not them that use it.' " 
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LETTER XIIL 

HOLY TIMES. 



" These are the feasts of the Lord, even holy convocations, 

which ye shall proclaim in their seasons." — 

Leviticus xxiii. 4. 



My dear Children, — 

I have now spoken to you of two great points 
of religious observance to which the Church 
calls us in her Book of Common Prayer, namely, 
holy men and holy places. I am now going to 
speak to you on a third point, namely. Holy 
Times. 

The appointment of holy days and seasons 
is, indeed, a very prominent feature in the 
Prayer-book. I might, perhaps, say, the most 
prominent of all ; for the whole book is drawn 
up with reference to it. Collects, gospels, and 
epistles for particular days, you find to consti- 
tute the great bulk of the book. Page after 
page, in its commencement, you find dedicated 
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to the construction of calendars and tables, all 
drawn up with reference to the finding of cer- 
tain holy seasons. First, a table of lessons 
proper for holy days ; then a table of psalms ; 
then a calendar, marking every festival day in 
the year, and appointing lessons for each ; then 
tables and rules to find the moveable feasts; 
then tables of the feasts, fasts, and vigils. And 
many other things, similar to this, you will 
find by carefiilly looking at your Prayer-book, 
all marking that one of the great principles of 
the Church's teaching is, a division of the year 
into times and seasons. 

Now I beg you, before I go on with this 
letter, to see whether what I have said is not 
true. Look at these various calendars and ta- 
bles for yourselves. Having -so done, you will 
be prepared to acknowledge that, as far as the 
Church and the Prayer-book go, there can be 
very little doubt as to the importance in which 
these things are held. 

But it will not do to trust to the Prayer- 
book only. You are well aware that if the 
Prayer-book were to direct anything contrary 
to Scripture, we could not obey it. It is only 
because everything there agrees with Scripture, 
and is deduced from Scripture, that we have 
such certainty in trusting to it, and such de- 
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light in following it. It is well for us, how- 
ever, not to take for granted that everything in 
the Prayer-book is Scriptural, but to search 
and examine Scripture, in order to see for our- 
selves that it is so. This shall be my object in 
the following letter. I will first shew you what 
holy Scripture says, and then speak more fully 
as to the way in which the Prayer-book, fol- 
lowing Scripture, directs us in the observance 
of Holy Times. 

Turn to your Bible, at the twenty-third 
chapter of Leviticus. You will there see that 
God Himself appointed, in addition to the 
weekly festival of the Sabbath, several other 
holy times for special observance. You will 
find the annual festival of the Passover, and of 
unleavened bread, the feast of Pentecost, and 
the feast of Tabernacles. You will also find, 
in other places, the feast of Trumpets, the 
Jubilee, and the Seventh Year, or Year of Ee- 
lease. Further on in the sacred history, you 
will find the feast of Dedication, and the feast 
of Purim ; the former appointed by Judas Mac- 
cabaeus, to commemorate the repairing aad de- 
dication of the temple after its pollution by the 
Heathen idols (See 1 Maccabees iv. 56); the 
latter appointed by Esther and Mordicai, to 
commemorate the delivery of the Jewish people 
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from Haman. (See Esther ix. 17.) From all this, 
you will sufficiently see the desire and will of 
God as to holy times. 

But, perhaps, some one who is captious might 
say to you, — " This is all veiy well, but it is 
only applied to the Jews; we, as Christians, 
are released from the law of Moses. We are told 
that we need not attend to these burdensome 
exactions ;" and he might quote to you a text, 
and say, — " Ye observe days, and months, and 
times, and years: I am afraid of you, lest I 
have bestowed on you labour in vain." From 
this text, this captious person might say, — " It 
is evident that Scripture warns Christians 
against the Jewish principle of holy seasons." 
Now, to a certain degree, I must allow that 
this observation would be correct, and that 
Christians are not bound to observe all these 
seasons of Passover, and Pentecost, and Taber- 
nacles, and Jubilee, and the like, which the 
Jews were boimd to observe. Christians are 
not bound to do this, any more than they are 
bound to observe the Jewish Sabbath, which is 
Saturday. But then, you will remember, that 
I am bringing forward these instances of the 
Jewish law, not to shew that all these particu- 
lar days are to be observed, but only to shew 
the spirit and will of God generally^ that in 
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religion there should be an attention given to 
holy seasons. If it be Grod's will, clearly ascer- 
tained in the law, that religion is benefited and 
promoted in the human heart by an observance 
of holy seasons, then we may safely argue, that 
imless anything is said against it, it is His 
will also in the Grospd. But there is nothing 
said against it. We infer, therefore, that 
though the Gk)spel abrogates the Jewish holy 
days, still there may, and ought to be, appointed 
Christian holy days to stand in their place. 

But I have much more to urge than this. 
We are always taught that our blessed Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ is to be our example 
and guide in all things. Now, if we examine 
the course of His life, as given by the Evan- 
gelists, we shall directly see how very careful 
He was, in every particular, to observe the holy 
times appointed by God and the Church. At 
the feast of the Passover, we continually find 
Him going up to Jerusalem. ( St. John ii. 23 ; St. 
Luke ii. 41 ) We read, also, of His being at 
the feast of Tabernacles (St. John vii. 2); 
and also at the feast of Dedication (St. John 
X. 22-3.) When the Evangelists record these 
transactions of our Lord, they do not remark 
that He did this merely to accommodate the 
Jewish people, nor do we find our Lord Himself 
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saying a single word as to His wish that in His 
religion such observances should cease. As, 
then, nothing is said, His example stands forth 
to us as performing the wiU of God for our 
imitation, in punctually observing the holy sea- 
sons of religion. 

But I have still something further to say. 
What was thus begun in the example of Jesus 
Himself, we find carried on in the Apostles. 
The Apostles and first Christians, as we might 
naturally imagine, were very carefiil imitators 
of our Lord. Being so close to Him in point 
of time, and having such opportunities of know- 
ing His mind and will in religious observances, 
they would be the very fittest persons to whom 
we should look, next to our Lord Himself 
Now, we find that these Apostles and first 
Christians, constituting the Church, adhered 
strictly to the keeping of seasons and days. 
They did, indeed, change the days, but they 
stiU observed some days; and that is the point 
which I wish to shew you. They scrupulously 
retained the principle of holy appointed seasons. 
Now let us see. In the first place in regard 
to the Sabbath, under the direction and guid- 
ance of the Holy Ghost, they appointed the 
Lord's Day, as the Christian weekly festival, 
instead of the Jewish seventh day, or Sabbath. 
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It is nowhere said that the Lord's Day, or first 
day of the week, is to be a Christian festival ; 
yet we know, from Apostolic practice, that it 
was so. It is nowhere said that the Jewish 
seventh day, or Sabbath, is to be abrogated; 
yet we know, from Apostolic practice, that it 
was so. And how was this done ? The Christian 
church, taking up the principle of some seventh 
day to be observed, selected the first day in- 
stead of the last day ; and they did it for this 
reason, that the one was more peculiarly a 
day of remembrance for the Christian than the 
other : the one only commemorating the crea- 
tion, the other the redemption. Further, that 
which was done in the Sabbath, was very soon 
also done in other days. Very early in the 
history of the Christians, we find a substitution 
of Easter for the Passover — ^the same season^ 
but the commemoration dijSferent — ^the one re- 
cording the passage of the children of Israel out 
of Egypt; the other, the resurrection of our 
Lord. Again, we find Whitsimday for Pente- 
cost — ^the same season, but the commemoration 
diflferent — ^the one recording the giving of the 
law from Sinai ; the other the gift of tongues, 
by which the Apostles went and preached the 
Gospel to all nations. Upon the whole, then, 
you clearly see the principle of holy days as 
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deduced from Scripture : first, in the Old Tes- 
tament, commanded by God ; and then, in the 
New Testament, its spirit maintained and 
taught by our Lord and His Apostles. 

Now, some one might, possibly, interrupt us, 
and say, — " All this is very well ; we do not 
object to such holy times as the Lord's Day, or 
Easter, or Whitsimtide; these are good and 
proper festivals : but we do not see any autho- 
rity for other djAj&y such as Christmas day, or 
Ascension day, and the like. Such days as the 
Lord's Day may be considered as of God's ap- 
pointment, but certainly the others are not." 
Such an argument amounts to no more than 
this : There can be no holy day or season, but 
such as is appointed by God's own especial 
command. Waiving the question whether the 
Lord's Day is of God's own especial command 
(but no one can safely say that it is) ; waiving 
it, however, for the present, let us consider the 
example of our Lord Jesus Christ, as before 
alluded to. It will be granted that He would 
not do anything that was wrong, nay more, 
what He did would be sure to be an example 
for us. Now, He not only observed the Pass- 
over and Pentecost, but He observed the feast 
of Dedication. (St. John x. 22-3.) But the 
feast of the Dedication was not of God's ap- 
pointment. It was appointed, as I told you 
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before, by Judas Maccabeus. It was a mere 
human appointment — an appointment by the 
Church. Here, then, is our Lord's direct ex- 
ample for observing a holy season, which has 
the sanction and authority, not expressly of 
God, but of the Church only. What was the 
object of this feast of the Dedication ? To com- 
memorate a blessing. The Church, therefore, 
has a right to appoint a feast, or holy day, to 
conamemorate a blessing, in addition to, and 
over and above, those days which are of divine 
appointment : and hence we come clearly and 
conclusively to the duty of Christians to imitate 
their Lord in this, as in all other holy duties of 
religion. 

And now, my dear children, I hope you have 
been able to follow me in all that I have been 
saying. I hope you understand the principle 
and reason of holy days, and how they rightly 
form a component part of the religion of the 
Christian as well as that of the Israelite ; and 
how our Prayer-book is strictly Scriptural when 
it sets forth these holy days for our observance. 

I shall now go on to make some remarks as 
to what these days are. 

You will observe that there are two sets of 
holy days. They are quite opposed to one 
another. Some holy days are called feasts or 
festivals, while others are called fasts or days 
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of abstinence. In the remainder of this letter 

I shall speak to you about the festivals. 

In the Prayer-book you find the following 

table. 

A TABLE 

OfaU the Feasts that are to be observed in the Church of 

England throughout the year. 

All Sundays in the Year. 

/"The Circumcision of our Lord JESUS CHRIST. 

The Epiphany. 

The Conversion of Saint PauL 

The Purification of the Blessed Virgin. 

Saint Matthias the Apostle. 

The Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin. 

Saint Marh the Evangelist. 

Saint Philip and Saint James the Apostles. 

The Ascension of our Lord JESUS CHRIST. 

Saint Barnabas. 

The Nativity of Saint John Baptist. 

Saint Peter the Apostle. 
( Saint James the Apostle. 

Saint Bartholomew the Apostle. 

Saint Matthew the Apostle. 

Saint Michael and all Angels. 

Saint Luke the Evangelist. 

Saint Simon and Saint Jude the Apostles. 

All Saints. 

Saint Andrew the Apostle. 

Saint Thomas the Apostle. 

The Nativity of our Lord. 

Saint Stephen the Martyr. 

Saint John the Evangelist. 
vThe Holy Innocents. 

Monday and Tuesday in Easter^ Week. 

Monday and Tuesday in Whitsun- Week, 
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I shall divide these festivals into three classes. 
First, those which commemorate certain great 
events in our Lord's life, or circimistances inti- 
timately connected with Him. Secondly, those 
which commemorate the angels and hosts of 
heaven. Thirdly, those which commemorate 
the saints and martyrs of the Church. 

Of the first sort is Sunday, taking its rise 
from Easter Day, the great day of our Lord's 
resurrection, and then continuing all through 
the year, as the octave or weekly festival. 
Under this head, would also be ranged, as tri- 
butary to it, the Monday and Tuesday in 
Easter week. Whit-sunday would also range 
under this head, as commemorating the first 
fruits of the resurrection in the gift of tongues, 
with its tributary festivals of Monday and 
Tuesday in the same week. Next to this we 
should consider the Epiphany or Manifestation 
of Christ to the Gentiles, a very important 
blessing to us, who once lay in darkness and 
the shadow of death, until it pleased God that 
the light of the glorious Gospel should shine 
unto us. The Circumcision also would come 
under this head, commemorating Christ's holy 
obedience to the law, together with the Puri- 
fication, or Presentation of Christ in the 
Temple. The Annunciation would also be 
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connected with our Lord, commemorating the 
fact of the angel sent from heaven to announce 
to the blessed Saint Mary that she should bear 
a child, and call His name Jesus. Under the 
same head would range the Nativity, com- 
monly called the feast of Christmas, commemo- 
rating the glorious time at which our Lord ap- 
peared in human flesh as one of ourselves, 
with all the infirmities, and wants, and mise- 
ries of human nature, sin only excepted. And, 
lastly, the whole of this class of festivals would 
be wound up in the great feast of the Ascen- 
sion, commemorating the final and sure com- 
pletion of the whole work which Jesus came 
on earth to do ; for, on this day, we comme- 
morate Him ascending into the clouds, to take 
His place at the right hand of God in heaven, 
where He now stands for ever, pleading, mediat- 
ing, and interceding for fallen man. 

So much for the first class of the Christian 
festivals. The second embraces only one day 
throughout the year, but it is a very important 
day, — the feast of St. Michael and All Angels. 
In this we descend from the memory of the 
Son of God to the first order of created beings, 
and when we remember how very important an 
office the holy angels occupy in the courts of 
heaven; how they are God's "ministers sent 
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forth to minister unto them who shall be heirs 
of salvation," (Heb. i. 14), that is, ourselves : 
how they are occupied continually in bringing 
down from God to man his manifold blessings, 
guarding us, sheltering us, watching over us ; 
how they are joined with us in our public wor- 
ship, delighting with us to sing praises to their 
Gk)d and to our God, and, though being fellow- 
creatures, yet are holy, pure, and sinless in all 
things ; — I repeat, my dear children, when you 
remember these very peculiar and beautiful 
things belonging to the holy angels, it surely 
behoves you to bless God with an especial 
blessing on their account, and to record them 
with a festival of great triimiph and joy. 

The third and lowest class of Christian fes- 
tivals are those which record the saints and 
martyrs of the Church, — fellow-beings with 
ourselves in former ages — ^those who have hved 
and died in the faith of Christ, sealing their 
faith with their blood. And in these we espe- 
dally record the holy Apostles and Evangelists, 
the holy Innocents, who were slain by the bar- 
barous Herod, St. John the Baptist, the fore- 
runner of the Messiah, and Saint Mary, the 
blessed Virgin, mother of our Lord. And, 
finally, to conclude all, we make the last day 
of the Ecclesiastical year a great feast, calling 
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it All Saints' Day. Here we sum up all 
the saints in one, both named and unnamed, 
known and unknown, — all who have preceded 
us in their path from earth to heaven. These, 
dying in the faith and unity of the Church, are 
now waiting for us in Paradise, that we may 
together behold, in the wonderful communion of 
saints, that great and awful day, when Christ 
shall come to judge the nations of the earth. 

These, then, are the feasts of the English 
Church, that Church of which you are, by the 
solemn covenant of baptism, a member and a 
disciple. Read through the list of these again ; 
make yourselves familiar with them, their 
names and their days ; observe their objects and 
their meaning, and then seriously reflect within 
yourselves on the following points. 

1. In regard to the dissenters. I do not 
think that there is any dissenter, of whatsoever 
name or sect he may be, who does not observe 
the Lord's day, and consider it a solemn and a 
holy day set apart from the world. Even the 
Puritans, in former times, and their various 
kindred of the present time. Independents, 
Presbyterians, Anabaptists, Methodists, and the 
like, they all observe this great festival of the 
Church. Here, then, is a point of agreement; 
we can all join together and be united on this 
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great principle of holy times. But when we 
ask them to continue this principle a little fur- 
ther, and to observe those other holy days 
which are set down in our calendar, they 
immediately refuse and dissent. But let us 
fairly consider why. Of course, the Lord's 
day is the great and most important feast of 
all, commemorating, as in succession to Easter 
day, the resurrection of our blessed Lord ; im- 
portant also by its more frequent recurrence, 
and by the weekly break which it presents to 
the frivolities, business, and labour of this pe- 
rishing world. But the Church desires her 
other holy days to be observed exactly on the 
same principle that she desires the Sunday to be 
observed, namely, to commemorate some great 
event, and to furnish rest and religious rejoic- 
ing to the weary and burdened heart of man. 
If you talk the matter over with a dissenter, 
and ask his reasons for observing the Sunday, 
while, at the same time, he neglects the other 
days, he will tell you, that the one is of divine 
appointment, while the other is a mere human 
institution, that the one is scriptural, the other 
popish and superstitious. Now, from what 
have said above (p. 256), you would be able 
to confiite this notion. You will remember 
that the Lord's day is not^ strictly speaking, of 
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divine institution, but only a Church institu- 
tion. We read of it in Scripture as a practice^ 
but we do not read of it as a precept coming 
from God. The Sunday, first day of the week, 
or Lord's day, was observed by the Apostles 
and the early Church; — ^we imitate them, and 
do the like. Other feasts and holy days were 
observed by the early Church, — commemora- 
tion of martyrs particularly ; — ^we imitate them, 
and do the Uke. On the same principle that 
you observe the one, you ought, in its degree, to 
observe the others. In this manner, you might 
answer the dissenter's objections, and, by shew- 
ing him his mistake as to the ground of observ- 
ing the Lord's day, you might, with Godi's 
blessing, win him ovBr to your side. By see- 
ing these things more clearly placed before 
him on right principles, he would be less in- 
clined to love his own opinion, and be less 
obstinate in his dissent. The Catholic observ- 
ance of holy days and seasons of Christian re- 
joicing, would be less distasteful to him, and 
haply he might find that pleasure and edifica- 
tion in the festivals of the Church, which the 
Church has in view for her people in selecting 
and appointing her holy days. 

2. The second point upon which I shall de- 
sire you to reflect, would be this : — in regard 

N 
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to your own conduct. Think not only of 
dissenters, but of yourselves. If all the days, 
— ^the Sundays and all the other festivals, — 
stand upon the same authority, that of Apos- 
tolic usage and Church government, — then 
ought not you, my. dear children, to be very 
careful to observe them in your own persons? 
K our Prayer-book puts before us all these 
days, as you see that it does ; if we profess to 
believe that the Prayer-book is scriptural ; and 
if we have promised to be obedient members 
of the Church, which has authorized that 
Prayer-book as the rule of her devotions ; then, 
in what light do we stand, if we neglect and 
violate her most careful injunctions in this re- 
spect ? In what light do we stand ? Why, 
in that of secret, virtual dissenters ourselves : 
dissenters at heart and in practice, though not 
honest enough openly to say so. Just consider ; 
turn over the leaves of your Prayer-book. Look 
what a great portion of it is occupied in col- 
lects, gospels, and epistles, for the festival days of 
the Church ; look at the calendar, which points 
out proper lessons and proper psalms for these 
days; look at the great care which has been 
taken for the ministers of the Church to give 
due notice for the observance of these days 
(see the Rubric^ after the Nicene Creed), and 
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then, after all this care and attention, and pre- 
paration bestowed upon the subject, can men go 
and hold their Prayer-book in their hands and 
be hypocritical enough to say they admire it, 
and agree to it, and love it, and yet violate ii 
in this particular. I do not believe such men ; 
though I should be very sorry to offend them, 
yet I should, if compelled to speak the truth, 
be obliged to say, that such men were virtually 
dissenters ; for he that dissents from the 
Prayer-book, and thinks wrong that which the 
Prayer-book thinks right, dissents from the 
Church. Take care, then, as you grow up to 
be men and women, that you form right opi- 
nions on this important subject. Be not 
guided by the present loose and irreverential 
ways which men have of speaking on this 
point, but, from your own honest and unpreju- 
diced opinions, subject to the Church's teach- 
ing, ever worship God on his holy festival, 
with joy and thanksgiving. 

3. Reflect also upon this : — ^not only the sin 
of practical schism of which men are guilty 
who wilfully avoid and neglect these festivals, 
but also the great loss of spiritual improve^ 
ment which they must suffer. What great 
opportunity there is to do honour to the me-^ 
mory of our blessed Lord, to study his cha^ 

n2 
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racter, to dwell upon those glorious truths of 
practical and doctrinal teaching which are thus 
placed conspicuously before our thoughts and 
devotions. What great opportunity there is, 
for instance, upon the feast of the Nativity^ to 
dwell upon that glorious time, when, in the 
humility of the flesh, the Son of God became 
man, and thence to learn the degradation of 
human sin, by reason of which this great sacri- 
fice became necessary for mankind : and, again, 
in the Circumcision^ what opportunity to 
dwell upon the wonderful obedience of our 
Lord to the law, by which He desired to teach 
us our obedience to appointed ordinances and 
Church authority : and, again, in the Epi- 
phany^ to dwell upon the great mercy of God 
to the Gentile world, by which He called us 
out of darkness, and brought home to our 
hearts and minds the knowledge of eternal life : 
and, above all, in the feast of the Ascension; 
what opportunity there is for dwelling on that 
great end of all our religious lives, — a place in 
heaven : " I go to prepare a place for you, 
that where I am, there ye may be also." This 
place, Christ, having ascended, has obtained, 
and does obtain, by His mediation at the right 
hand of God the Father, — Son of man, yet also 
Son of God. Wonderful and glorious truths ! 
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Yet all these things are specifically taught by 
the Church on days not Sundays. Then add 
to this the glorious deeds of the martyrs and 
the Apostles ; aU the faith, and zeal, and love, 
which these holy men displayed for the admi- 
ration of the world; suffering every sort of 
ignominy and disgrace, persecuted unto death, 
crucified, saAvn asunder, beheaded, devoured 
by wild beasts, for the name of Him whom 
they served. Consider how many truths and 
practical lessons are here unfolded to our view : 
— the foundation of the Church; Apostolical 
authority ; extension of Christ's kingdom, after 
their example who went into aU lands ; reftita- 
tion of heresy and schism, by preaching and 
writing ; patience in suffering ; self-denial ; 
endurance; holiness of life ; courage; cheerful-r 
ness in death ; — all these heart-stirring thoughts 
which must arise out of such subjects as the 
days of the Saints place before our view, must 
surely prove beneficial in the coldness, and 
worldliness, and love of self, which now beset 
us on all sides. But all would be lost, were 
not these days — not Sundays^ — specially set 
apart to draw us to their contemplation. 

Surely, my dear children, you must perceive 
the great spiritual benefit of having these things 
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Bet before you in the Church's order. Not left 
to chance or accident, but brought before you 
at regular and stated intervals. You must see 
how it is your interest to make diligent use of 
these opportunities and means of grace, oppor- 
tunities of forsaking the Mvolous pursuits of 
the ordinary world, of forsaking its question- 
able pleasures, its questionable callings, its dry, 
heartless, and exacting demands upon time, 
and mind, and ease, which, like a tyrant, it re- 
quires of those who live for it and in it, as, 
alas ! so many do. 

If we really fear and hate an enemy, we shall 
fly from him. If we really love and delight in 
a friend, we shall follow him and strive to be 
in his company. The Church here gives us 
an opportunity to fly from the world, our 
enemy, and to be in the company of Grod, our 
friend. The Church comes into the midst of the 
forces of the world, distracts them, and breaks 
up their tyrannical influence, — ^not on a Sunday 
only, but in the middle of the week, in the 
middle of their fuU zest and indulgence. She 
says, — " This is a holy day, a feast of the Lord, 
a holy convocation ;" I have something to say 
to you of a better and more abiding state of 
things, than those which now attract you. 
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Come to the holy sanctuary, and worship, and 
pray, in conunemorating praise unto the Lord 
your God. 

My dear children, when you grow up to 
man's estate, remember in practice what now 
you have been reading. 
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HOLY TIMES, CONTINUED. 



" They proclaimed a fast before the Lord."- 
Jeremiah xxxvi. 9. 



My deab Children, — 

I promised you in the last letter that, after 
having spoken of those great days which are 
called in the English Church Feasts^ that I 
should go on to speak of the Fasts. I now 
proceed to do so. 

You wiU, I dare say, have observed in holy 
Scripture, that there are two great duties 
which are frequently mentioned as accompany- 
ing prayer. Of prayer itself, there can of course 
be no doubt. That we are " in everything to 
make our requests known unto God : " that we 
are to ask of Him " our daily bread;" that we 
are to " make supplications, prayers, interces- 
sions, and giving of thanks for all men ;" of this 
as a Christian duty there can be no question. 

But, as I said, if you have carefully read 
your Bible, you will have perceived two other 
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duties very frequently joined with prayer: — 
the one is Watching; the other is Fasting. 
When our Lord went forth to endure His 
agony in the garden of Gethsemane, He took 
three of the Apostles with Him, and, because 
they could not keep themselves active and 
awake. He gently rebuked them, saying, 
"What ! could ye not watch with me one hour ; 
watch and pray." And St. Paul says in the 
Epistle to the Colossians, iv. 2, "Continue in 
prayer, and watch in the same with thanks- 
giving;" and St. Peter says, (iv. 7), "Be ye 
sober, and watch unto prayer."* 

Again, fasting is, in a similar way, joined 
with prayer, both in the Old Testament and in 
the New, as in Daniel ix. 3 : "I set my face 
unto the Lord to seek by prayer and supplica- 
tion with fasting;'* and it is said of Anna 
(Luke ii. 37), that she served God with fast- 
ings and prayers night and day ;" and, of the 
Apostles (Acts xiv. 23), that they ^^ 'prayed 
with fasting ;" and the Apostle St. Paul speaks 
of it, " that ye may give yourselves to fasting 
and prayer. ^^ (1 Cor. vii. 5.) From considering 
thes6 passages, and many others of a similar 
character, the Church has, from time immemo- 

* Tbu will find similar texts at Romans xiii. 1 1, and 
Ephesians vi. 18. ^3 
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rial, appointed watching emA fasting as two of 
her reKgious obligations in connexion with 
prayer, not only as private matters for every 
one by himself, at accidental times; but also 
as public and general Church duties, at specific 
times. And you will see that our Prayer-book 
exactly following Scripture, appoints certain 
seasons, and certain specified holy days, on 
which we may all have an opportunity of per- 
forming these duties. Look to your Prayer- 
book, in order to verify what I say. Next after 
the table which famishes you with a list of the 
feasts, you will find the following. 

A TABLE 

Of the VigUsy Fasts y and Days of Abstinence, to be observed 

in the Year, 

The Nativity of our Lord. 

The Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

The Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin. 

Easter Day. 

Ascension Day. 

Pentecost. 

Saint Matthias. 

Saint John Baptist. 

Saint Peter, 

Saint James. 

Saint Batholomew. 

Saint Matthew, 

Saint Simon and Saint Jtide. 

Saint Andrew. 

m 

Saint Thomas, 
^AU Saints. 



I 

QQ 

c 
> 
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Note, That if any of these Feast DaysfaU upon a Mondajr, 
then the Vigil or Fast Day shall be hept upon the Satur- 
day, and not upon the Sunday next before it. 

Days of Fasting^ or Abstinence. 

I. The Forty Days of Lent. 

( The First Sunday in 

n. The Ember Days at the Four I ^^^ ^ ^^ p^^^_ 
Seasons, being the Wednesday, ( 



Friday, and Saturday after 



\ 



cost. 
September 14. 
December 13. 



m. The Three Rogation Days, being the Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, before Holy Thursday, or the 
Ascension of our Lord. 

IV. All the Fridays in the Year, except Christmas Day. 

By observing this table, you will see that 
there are two different sorts of days set before 
you, — Vigils and Fasts. Now the word vigil 
is derived from the Latin vigilare^ to watch, 
and signifies, therefore, a time of watching: 
so that, from these two sorts of days here ap- 
pointed, you have the two duties, which I have 
just mentioned as derived from Scripture ; you 
have times and days set before you for watch- 
ing, and you have times and days set before 
you for fasting. 

I shall now say a few words on both these 
subjects separately. 

1. In regard to the Vigils. The question 
which will naturally arise in your mind will be 
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this: What is the meaning of to watch, and 
how can it be called a Christian duty? The 
meaning of " to watch^'* is to look forward to 
something that is approaching with an earnest 
expectation. Thus it is said in David, " My 
soul waiteth for the Lord more than they that 
watch for the morning ; " and this expectation 
is carried so far as to abstain from sleep. The 
mind is kept alive and awake; something is 
looked for with such an anxious longing, and 
the soul so dwells upon it, that all the faculties 
are absorbed in its contemplation, and both 
mind and body are kept without sleep or rest. 
This it is, strictly speaking, to watch^ and this 
it is, strictly speaking, to keep a vigil. I can-, 
not better explain it to you than by consider- 
ing that rebuke of our Lord to His disciples to 
which I before alluded. His agony in the gar- 
den was for the sake of procuring their redemp- 
tion. It was the beginning of those sufferings 
which were to end in His crucifixion, and His 
crucifixion was to purchase the salvation of 
the world. These were great things, and cer- 
tainly to be looked for ;with curious and long- 
ing expectation. He left them in the verge of 
the garden to think of these things, while he 
went ftirther on to suffer : instead of so doing, 
— ^instead of watching, their eyes were heavy 
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with sleep, — ^the contrary of watching; three 
times they fell asleep; and, when He came, He 
said, " What I could ye not watch with me 
one hour f " 

In the case just mentioned, the watching was 
with reference to some benefit to be procured ; 
but watching may also be exercised with refer- 
ence to some evil to be avoided. Hence you 
find in holy Scripture continual injimctions to 
watch against sin, temptation, and the devil. 
A watchman is he who keeps guard against an 
enemy. Our Lord, in this sense, describes the 
dreadfiilness of the last day, as a fearful thing 
to be watched against : " Watch, therefore, for 
ye know not at what hour your Lord will 
come." (St. Matt. xxiv. 42.) 

Now I think, from this description, you have 
a tolerably correct notion of what it is to watch. 
And it is in reference to this spiritual idea, 
that the ancient Church always made it a cus- 
tom to precede the great feasts by a stated 
time of watching, to make, as it were, prepara^ 
tion for those days, — ^to give the mind an oppor-. 
timity of meditating beforehand on the subjects 
of joy approaching. They would remain in 
churches aU the night preceding, and would 
watch for the time of morning prayer, in holy 
meditation and silent devotion. These times 
were called pernoctations^ or pervigilia. 
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Now, our own Church, in a degree, has re- 
tained this custom. You will observe that 
there are sixteen vigils commanded in the 
Prayer-book; four preceding the great feasts 
of Easter, Pentecost, Ascension, and the Nati- 
vity ; and twelve preceding the days of Saints 
dispersed throughout the year. Now it can- 
not be meant that these vigils are to be placed 
in the Book of Common Prayer, without any 
necessity for the members of the Church to 
observe them. There cannot be hypocrisy and 
mockery so great in the Church, as to make a 
table and rule for certain things to be done, 
and then not mean her members to do them. 
If not, then the question arises, — ^what are we 
to do? In what way are we to observe the 
vigils which the Church points out ? Of course 
it would be impossible in our churches, and in 
our climate, to perform the vigils with the same 
degree of intense devotion as we find to be the 
case with the first Christians. But stiU, though 
we cannot do all, we may do something; 
though we cannot remain in the church all 
night, waiting for the morning prayer of the 
holy festival, still we may do a great deal to 
maintain the spiritual meaning of that which 
the Church suggests. You will ask me, then, 
— ^what am I to do? Why, I would advise 
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you thus. Let us suppose, for an example 
that it is the day preceding the Nativity. The 
day preceding is a vigil of the Churcli,_the 
tradition of it remains among all people by the 
name of Christmas Eve. Well, on thk evening, 
instead of going to ordinary places of worldly 
amusement, parties, or theatres, or baUs, or any 
place of profane resort ; — instead of joining in 
banquets and festivities, (as the vigil is always a 
£itst), I should advise you, in the first place, to 
attend the service of the Church, which, on 
these evenings, ought always to be open to re- 
ceive the Christian worshipper. After divine 
service, I should spend the remainder of the 
evening in quiet retirement, earnestly meditat- 
ing on the pecuUar blessings and glories of 
that joyful nativity to be celebrated on th€ 
coming day. In particular, I should read over 
those portions of holy Scripture which apply to 
the birth of our blessed Lord, the prophecies 
which describe so accurately the place, circum- 
stances, and time of that wonderful event ; then I 
should compare these prophecies in the Old 
Testament with their fiilfilment in the New; 
tod then, after considering and comparing 
these great truths, I should think over all that 
I had been reading, very carefully, and on my 
knees, and thus watching for the joyful day, 
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I should trust that I might be in such a pure, 
holy, and prepared frame of mind, that I might 
receive aU those benefits and blessings which 
God has promised through His Son Jesus Christ, 
to His fallen creatures, and specially the holy 
coinmunion of the Lord's Supper. 

In such a manner as this, my dear children, 
I should imagine that you would rightly be 
keeping the Church's vigil, and when you re- 
member what our Lord has said, and with 
reference to what He has said, "What I say 
unto you, I say unto all, Watch ;" — ^when you 
remember how uncertain the time is in which 
you have to watch, how dreadful the evils, in 
deprecation of which you have to watch, and 
how glorious the blessings in expectation of 
which you have to watch, — such a spiritual ex- 
ercise as the one I have been describing, cannot 
but tend to make you, vigil by vigil, and year 
by year, more holy, pure, self-denying, and fitter 

for " the inheritance of the saints in light."* 

■■• — — 

* What might be done, as I have above described, for 
the vigil of the Nativity, might, of course, be done in all 
the other vigils, taking such subjects of Scripture as are 
applicable to the particular feast approaching ; the blessings 
of the day, and the peculiar gifts of God to the Church, 
belonging to the season. On the eves of Saints' days, the 
life of the Saint might be studied and searched for in 
Scripture. Such a book as Nelson's Fasts and Festivals 
would be a great help in this spiritual exercise. 
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I hope, then, you understand about the 
vigils. I must now go on to \hQ fasts. 

The vigils are, indeed, themselves fast days, 
that is, for the latter portion of the day ; but 
those which are fast days and not vigils, bear a 
more strict and solemn character, and are more 
rigidly days of mourning and penitential sor- 
row. As you asked me before what was meant 
by Christian watching, and I gave you the 
spiritual meaning of it, in order to get at the 
principle which the Church had in view by her 
vigils ; so, I dare say, now you will be inclined 
to ask me what is meant hj fastings and what 
use it can be to a Christian? and I shall, in 
the same manner, endeavour to answer your 
questions. 

To fast means to abstain from food ; and not 
only that, but also to abstain from society, to 
abstain from pleasures and enjoyments of all 
kinds. And it may be done in various degrees, 
according to the object in view, and the ability, 
strength, and spiritual mind of him who per- 
forms the duty. Its object is twofold: first, 
as a sign of mourning for sin ; and secondly, as 
a means to subdue and bring down the passions, 
both of body and mind, so as to acquire a 
humble, low, and self-denying tone of charac- 
ter. In holy Scripture, both in the Old and 
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New Testament, you find continual exhorta- 
tions to this duty, and continual examples of 
its practice. Take the following : — Moses, at 
Exodus xxxiv. 28; Joshua and the elders of 
Israel, at Joshua vii. 6 ; Elijah, at 1 Kings xix. 
8; David, at 2 Samuel xii. 16; Daniel, at 
Daniel ix. 3. In the New Testament, Anna, 
St. Luke ii. 37; St. Paul and the Apostles, 
2 Cor. vi. 5, and Acts xiv. 23 ; our Lord Him* 
self, St. Matt. iv. 2. Even the very heathens, 
9» the Ninevites, Jonah iii, 6 ; and Cornelius, 
Acts X. 30. 

Nor was this principle of fasting only acci- 
dental or occasional, as applying to individuals ; 
but also nations and churches appointed their 
specific days on which it might be observed : 
and this you will find by looking to Joel i. 14, 
and ii. 16 ; 1 Kings xxi. 9 ; Ezra viii. 21 ; Jere- 
miah xxxvi. 6 ; and Acts xxvii. 9. The uses 
and objects of festing you find in several places, 
and how it was acceptable to God, as in the 
case of the people of Nineveh. Through their 
fasting they were delivered from the punish- 
ment which impended over them, and which, 
if they had not fasted, was about to destroy 
them. (Jonah iii. 10.) David, through his 
fasting coupled with prayer, hoped that God's 
wrath would be stayed and his child delivered 
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from the death which He had threatened. (2 
Sam. xii. 16.) When the disciples could not 
perform a certain miracle, and they asked of 
our Lord the reason, Jesus said, — " This kind 
goeth not forth but by prayer axii fasting^* 
(St. Matt. xvii. 21), by which we infer that if 
they had fasted according to the earnestness of 
their faith, their fasting would have prevailed 
for the performance of the miracle. 

The above passages sufficiently shew us the 
use and the efficacy of fasting, and its accept- 
ableness in God's sight. But, more than this, 
it is a suitable and scriptural sign of mourning; 
a duty to be done when affliction in any shape 
has visited us, more particularly with reference 
to our sense of natural and actual sin : an out* 
ward emblem by which we represent to God 
our penitential suffering, and by which, in 
afflicting our bodies (for, of course, there must 
be pain in feeling hunger), we wish to afflict 
our souls. For this reason, as in all other re- 
ligious duties, there are two things to be at- 
tended to, the outward sign and the inward 
grace. First, the outward sign, agreeing to 
the time and circumstances of the occasion. 
This we learn from what our Lord says in the 
case of the Pharisees. They could not under- 
stand why our Lord's disciples never fested, 
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while the disciples of St. John Baptist were 
very scrupulous in performing that duty. Our 
Lord said, — " Can ye make the children of the 
bride-chamber fast while the bridegroom is with 
them? But the days will come when the 
bridegroom shall be taken away from them; 
and then shall they fast in those days." (St. 
Mark ii. 19.) The outward sign was to repre- 
sent the inward feeling, and that inward feeling 
had not been called forth in the disciples of our 
Lord. So that we learn there is a time for 
fasting; and without the time agreeing, it is 
no duty. But, even if there should be the 
time and the circumstances all demanding it, 
still, it must be more than a mere compliance 
in the outward act. It must not be only a 
sign ; it must be inward, mental, and spiritual : 
and this we cannot better learn than in that 
beautiful passage of Isaiah, to which I beg to 
refer you. (Isaiah Iviii. 3-5-6.) And our Lord 
Himself, in two places, marks this same prin- 
ciple, as a point to be guarded against. First, 
when He introduces the pharisee in terms of 
condemnation, representing him to say, — " I 
fast twice in the week" (St. Luke xviii. 12): 
and yet saying of him, that he went down to 
his house not justified. Why? Because his 
.fasting was hypocritical, outward and worldly. 
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And secondly, in the sermon on the Mount, 
" Moreover, when ye fast, be not as the hypo- 
crites, of a sad countenance ; for they disfigure 
their faces, that they may appear unto men to 
fast : Verily I say unto you, they have their 
reward. But thou, when thou fastest, anoint 
thy head and wash thy face, that thou appear 
not unto men to fast, but unto thy Father, which 
is in secret ; and thy ^Father, which seeth in 
secret, shall reward thee openly." 

Now, my dear children, I have given you aU 
these passages from holy Scripture (more than I 
should have done for any other Christian duty), 
because, as you must very well know — ^by ob- 
serving the general tone of levity and ridicule 
with which this subject is treated in worldly so- 
ciety, — you must very well know, that fasting is 
not a duty generally held to be necessary. I 
wish, therefore, by shewing you how much is 
said of it in Scripture, and specially by our 
Lord and His Apostles, to impress it upon 
you with greater force. A day of feasting 
and joy, what is called a holiday, is very 
easily and gladly followed, though even this 
in a sense far from spiritual; however, it 
is followed, and Christmas and Easter are not 
forgotten among the people. But, alas ! it is 
not so vdth Ash Wednesday and Good Friday. 
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How few observe these holy days of mouming; 
still fewer, the weekly fast of Friday. You 
will hear people say — ^light-minded and incon- 
siderate people — ^that fasting is a mere popish 
superstition; that to observe the fast days is 
irrational and useless, and far from suitable to 
the enlightened mind of a true Christian. But it 
is not popish, that is, in the had sense of popish ; 
for it is found in the Bible, up and down and 
everywhere in it, in ahnost every page, as I 
have just shewn you. And it is not irrational, 
for Grod's holy word would not command an 
irrational practice; and it is not useless, for 
God's holy word would not represent to us so 
many examples of its practice by the best and 
holiest of men in every age, were it useless : and 
though these days in which we live, may be 
enlightened in a way^ yet I question whether 
a Christian's enlightenment would ever induce 
him to think that any duty was beneath his 
consideration, which he must acknowledge our 
Lord Himself commanded. I say our Lord 
Himself commanded. You start at this, per- 
haps. But let me ask you, my dear children, 
for I am endeavouring to strengthen and for- 
tify your minds against the inroads of that 
world, into which by and by you will have to 
go : let me ask you, — ^Where has Jesus Christ 
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first commanded prayer? Where has Jesus 
Christ first command^ almsgiving? You re- 
member that it is in St. Matt. vi. 6. Now, tell 
me if there is any difference between the way 
and the words in which our Saviour enforces 
and explains these two duties, and the way and 
the words in which He enforces and explains 
the duty oi fasting. No: it is evident He 
commands them both equally. He says, 
first, " When thou doest thine alms^'^ and then 
proceeds to guard against errors in the per- 
formance of that duty ; He then says, — 
" When thou prayest^^ and in a similar man- 
ner proceeds against errors incidental to the 
performance of that duty; and then, thirdly, 
He says, — " When thou fastest^'^ and then pro- 
ceeds, precisely in the same way, to guard 
against, abuses which might attach to the per- 
formance of that duty. Now, when youhave read 
those passages through, can you perceive any 
ground of difference between the authority of 
the one and of the others ? Are they not all three 
assumed as points of duty recognized by those 
whom He was addressing? It is as if He had 
said, — " When thou doest thine alms^^ " When 
thou prayest^^^ and " When thou fastest;^'* as if 
the praying, doing alms, and fasting, were be- 
fore set down and reckoned among their duties, 
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all equally, and well known to be so ; the only- 
point being, not the duty, but the peculiar 
errors incidental to each. 

And who is it that, in these days, shall dare 
at his own pleasure to adopt one and reject 
another? Who is it that will tamper with 
holy Scripture, and adopt little portions of 
it to the exclusion of other portions ? Pri- 
vate individuals against the Church ! Conunon, 
ordinary, insignificant individuals against the 
voice of all antiquity and all ages, and, above 
all, our Lord ! Prayer, at least mere external 
prayer, is to most men an easy thing. It can 
be performed sufficiently to please men with- 
out much inconvenience : it inflicts no bodily 
suffering. Almsgiving is comparatively an 
easy thing, at least for the rich : it can be 
done without much trouble. But fasting can- 
not be done without pain : it is a bodily an- 
guish, a present and real actual suffering to go 
without food for more hours on one day 
than we are accustomed to on others. I fear 
it is an unwillingness to undergo this suf- 
fering, that causes, in reality, the difficulty in its 
performance ; and therefore so many men cast 
it aside, as no part of their system of reli- 
gion. God forbid that you, my dear children, 
when you grow up to manhood, should be 
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among such persons. Let your ears be accus- 
tomed to the word : let your thoughts be every 
now and then directed to it, as those holy 
seasons come round in the Christian year, 
which demand it. Do not place your own, or 
any single person's private judgment or opinion 
against that which the Prayer-book, following 
the Bible, orders for the members of our Church. 
Learn to deny yourselves as children in little 
things^ that you may be able to deny your- 
selves as men and women in great things. In- 
dividual acts multiplied make habits. Habits, 
though outward, beget principles within, A 
single act of denying yourself, and abstaining 
from something pleasant in eating or drinkiiig, 
wiU make you more readily repeat the same 
thing, when a fit occasion comes ; when thii 
has been repeated several times, the general 
habit of denying yourself in all things will be- 
gin to arise, and thence a command over your-» 
self, self-mastery, a delight to mortify your 
passions, to subdue your evil desires, to make 
yourself lowly, humble, and meek ; and so alto- 
gether, a gentle, subdued, unselfish tone of 
mind will grow up within you, which is so pe- 
culiarly the character of Christ, and so signally 
the gift of the Holy Spirit of God. Be assured 
our Lord has not commanded fasting witho^ut 
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tK>me deep reason, deeper than your first view 
of it might embrace ; but nevertheless, there, — 
not to be seen or understood till tried, — ^but, 
when tried, then intelligible. 

But now I must hasten to the end of this 
letter, by just going through the days which 
the Church appoints. 

Let us look to our table agam. 
1. First, we shall find TTie forty days of 
Lent. This season 'begins with Ash Wednes- 
day, and ends with Easter-Eve. It is called 
Lent, from a Saxon word signifying the spring. 
You must except fix)m the days of &sting 
every Sunday^ for, Sunday being a feast (see 
Tuble of Feasts), it will be impossible to do 
two contraries at once. If you, therefore, take 
away the Sundays, you will find the forty days 
fipom Ash Wednesday to Easter-Eve ; and 
this number of days seems the usual period in 
Scripture for great fasts. Moses fasted forty 
diays ( Deuteron. ix. 9 ), and Elias ( 1 Kings 
idx. 8), and the Ninevites (Jonah iii. 4), and, 
liaatly, our Lord himself (Matt. iv. 2.) The 
week which concludes the forty days of Lent 
fe called Passion Week, or the Holy Week,' a 
time even of more solenm fast than the other 
w^ks of Lent. In this the Church provides 
additional and solemn services for every day. , 
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La this we, day by day, in the Gospels and 
Lessons, trace the history of our Lord in His 
suffering, from His entry into Jerusalem to 
His death upon the cross on Good Friday. 
Saturday is the even or vigil of Easter, which 
completes the holy week ; and thus, after forty 
days of holy abstinence and preparation, we 
are brought to the highest festival of the 
Church, namely, the feast of the Resurrection. 
On Ash Wednesday, you will observe a special 
penitential service, called " The Comminaticm, 
or Denouncement of God's Anger and Judg- 
ment against Sinners." This remarkable ser- 
vice ushers in the whole season. It reminds 
us of our miserable unworthiness ; it exhorts 
us to repentance : it calls upon us to fast, — 
look at the concluding prayer, and observe 
these words: — "Be favourable, Lord, be 
favourable to Thy people, who turn to Thee 
in weeping, fasting, and praying." Let us 
take care that these are more than mere wopjjs, 
and that fasting does reallj accompany our 
prayers and our tears. 

2. Secondly, The JEmber Days at the four 
Seasons. These seasons allude to the four 
special times at which the Church appoints the 
ordination of the clergy. The word Ember is 
most probably derived from a Saxon word 
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which signifies a course, and, therefore, when 
we say Ember Days, we mean the days of fast- 
ing which come in course. The course is regu- 
lated by the other seasons of the year, as Lent 
and Pentecost, as you will find by recurring 
to the table. Wednesday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, are the fasting days of the week. You 
will probably ask me the reason of this fast. 
The reason is very plain. The salvation of 
men ; their happiness ; their right instruction ; 
the prosperity of the Church ; truth of doc- 
trine ; holiness of life among the people ; and, 
ultimately, the whole welfare of our country ; 
— all depends, under God, on the selection of 
proper persons to fiU the holy office of the 
priesthood. Truly, therefore, it becomes us to 
pray and fast on those special times when the 
laying on of hands is about to take place. The 
ancient Church always did so — (See Acts xiii. 
2, and xiv. 23); and our own Church, in con- 
fcymity with this custom, appoints the same 
for us. But, alas ! how few think of it. In- 
considerate persons abuse the clergy, criticise 
their attainments, and find fault with their ig* 
norance, their want of judgment, and their 
want of zeal ; but have these persons done 
what they could to make them better? Have 
they thought of them ? Have they prayed for 
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them ? Have they fasted for them at those 
times when the bishop was about to ordain and 
send them forth ? If the laity care not for a 
wise selection by the bishops, and a faithful 
undertaking of the holy office by the priests 
and deacons; if they care so little for it, as 
neither to pray nor to fast for them as the- 
Church directs, what wonder that, in so many 
cases, there is inefficiency and lukewarmness, 
and worldliness, where, indeed, all ought to be 
spiritual-mindedness and wisdom, and zeal, 
with devotion and love. My dear children, as 
you hope for the supply of a good clergy in 
time to come, so observe the Ember Days. 

3. Thirdly, the Rogation Days. These are 
the three days preceding the feast of the Ascen- 
sion. They are called Rogation^ from a Latin 
word, rogare^ signifying to ask, or pray. Par- 
ticular prayers, litanies, or rogations, used to 
be offered up on those days, and solemn pro- 
cessions made from place to place, with the ob- 
ject of mvoking God's blessing upon the fruits 
of the earth. The rogations are, in our Church, 
entirely laid aside, but there is still a remnant 
of the processions ; for, at this season it is that 
the parishioners perambulate the parish, and 
mark out its boundaries. In the injunctions 
of Queen Elizabeth, we find a particular direc- 
tion for this ; and the curate is enjoined, " toge- 
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ther with the substantial men of the parish, to 
Iralk about the boundaries, and then to return 
to the church and offer their common prayers." 
These fast days may be well used by the pious 
Christian, as a fit preparation for the holy 
feast of the Ascension, which immediately fol- 
lows them. 

4. Fourthly, every Friday in the year^ ex- 
cept it should happen that Christmas Day 
£all upon a Friday. The other fast days are 
annual, or by seasons ; this is weekly. As we 
have a weekly festival, — the Lord's Day, so 
we have a weekly fast. As Easter Day gives 
the spring and source of the weekly festival all 
through the year, so Good Friday gives the 
spring and source of the weekly fast, — every 
Friday in the year. Once in every week the 
Church calls us to a more strict and holy medi- 
tation on religious things, bids us to think of 
our sins, to examine our hearts and our ways ; 
to subdue the spirit of lust and worldliness 
that is so natural to us: to turn unto God 
with contrite and holy hearts, and to cast aside 
the vanities, temptations, and frivolities, of a 
dangerous world. Do not, my dear children, 
turn Simday into Friday, by moroseness, se- 
verity, and an austere deportment on that day : 
Sunday is a fea^t ; but, at the same time, do 
not turn Friday into Sunday, by making no 
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diflference between that day and the rest of the 
week. Friday is the day of fasting, Sunday 
the day of rejoicing. I mention this, because 
it is so common an error among persons who 
do not much study or love Church principles. 

But now I must dismiss you from this long 
letter. Before, however, I leave you, perhaps 
you would wish to ask me one question. You 
may be fuUy convinced of the obligation of the 
duty of fasting as now explained, but you may 
wish to know how and in what degree you are 
to fast. Abstinence from food is the principle 
of fasting ; and this, in degree corresponding 
with your bodily powers. What this degree 
is you must judge for yourself when you 
grow up. You might deprive yourself of one 
meal on a fasting day, or you might deprive 
yourself of two meals, if you are able to be^ 
it ; or you might refiise to partake of any food 
until noon, or until three o'clock in the after- 
noon; or, if you should eat at all, you might 
do so very scantily, diminishing the quantity 
and the quality of that which you eat. In 
short, you must make your own little plans 
and rules within yourself, beginning with little 
and going on to greater. But do something; 
any plan will do, so long as in some sort you 
adopt the principle of self-denial, and that m 
the name and for the sake of Christ. But do 
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not pride yourself upon it ; do not say a word 
upon the subject to any one ; keep it between 
yourself and God; — remember our Lord's pre- 
cept : — " Anoint thine head and wash thy face, 
that thou appear not unto men to fast." 

Oh, my dear children, if, when you grow up, 
and mix in the world, you may be able, by 
God's grace, to do this, faithfully, humbly, and 
sincerely; the recompense to you in spiritual 
feeling wiU amply repay you for any pain and 
self-denial in the body. You do not know, 
and, indeed, cannot know, until you try it, 
how himible and pure, and meek-spirited, and 
gentle, and spiritually minded, this holy duty 
will render your whole frame and character; 
how it will take you away from the earth, and 
lift you, in the spirit, up to heaven ; how it 
will put into your hearts, through the opera- 
tion of God's grace, good desires, pure and se- 
rene thoughts; how fervently you will love 
God, and hate the world; how devoutly you 
will pray, how deeply you wiU deplore your 
sins ; how closely you will perceive the Spirit 
of God to dwell within you ; how you will seem 
and feel within yourself (if I may so say) like 
the angels, who have no bodies, — ^your temper, 
^nd mind, and spirit, being subdued imto God 
through Jesus Christ His Son. 
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HOLY CEREMONIES, 



'> Although the keeping or omitting of a ceremony, in itself 
considered, is but a small thing, yet the wilful and con- 
temptuous transgression and breaking of a common order 
and discipline, is no small offence before God. ^ Let all 
things be done among you,' saith St. Paul, * in a seemly 
and due order."* — ^Book of Common Prater — ^Op 
Ceremonies. 



My dear Children, — 

I have not yet completed all that I have to teU 
you on subjects arising from our Book of 
Common Prayer. You may think that I have 
already occupied you a long time, first on the 
subject of holy men, then on the subject of holy 
places, and then on the subject of holy times; 
and you might wonder what else could need to 
be said, further to illustrate or explain our 
Prayer-book. But there is one more point, the 
necessity of which you will soon see, when once 
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you are fairly entered upon the subject of this 
letter. It is that of holt ceremonies. 

I must first ask you to turn to the preface of 
your Prayer-book, and to read that paragraph 
which relates to this subject. It is headed 
thus : — 

OF CEREMONIES: 

WHY SOME BE ABOLISHED, AMD SOME RETAINED. 

Having carefully read through the whole of 
that paragraph, let me ask you, what is your 
impression as to the opinion of the Church on 
this important subject. You wiU probably 
agree with me, in thinking that the Church 
holds very strong opinions on the necessity of 
adopting in her worship certain outward rites 
and ceremonies ; not leaving the divine service 
of Grod to the accidental caprices of diflFerent 
men, but desiring to regulate all by uniformity 
of practice, fulfilling the advice of St. Paul, 
that all things should be done " decently and 
in order." 

When we think over the matter at all se- 
riously, we find that it would be absolutely 
impossible for a number of persons to meet to- 
gether for the public worship of God, without 
forming for their own convenience, to say the 
least of it, some outward and methodical way 
of directing what is to be said tand done. What- 
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ever that way of direction may be, whatever 
the order and method agreed upon, it becomes 
a ceremony. Ceremonies are not of such a 
nature as to be necessary to salvation, nor are 
they of such a nature as to be the same in every 
Church and country. Our thirty-fourth article 
tells us that every national Church has a right 
to alter, or abolish, or adopt any ceremonial 
observances which are appointed by man's au- 
thority, so long as they are not contrary to 
God's word: so that it is very possible that 
you might find different usages in different 
Churches ; and those usages, though not bind- 
ing on those who are not of the same Church, 
yet strictly binding upon all those that are 
within each Church : binding, not for the sake 
of salvation, but binding, for the sake of order. 
I hope you clearly understand this. 

But let us turn to our Bibles, and see what 
can be gathered from its holy pages on this 
most important subject. The ceremonies of 
the Old Test9anent were so numerous and so 
burdensoTne, that it was considered the great 
privilege of the Gospel to abolish them. They 
were called by St. Paul, in consequence of their 
being abused by the Jews, "beggarly ele- 
ments;" and the Christian Church is looked 
upon as free from the strictness and legality of 
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the Mosuc ritual. This is quite true. But it 
does not follow that because the very numerous 
and intricate rites of the Jewish people were 
not binding on Christians, therefore no rites, 
however simple, or however edifying, are use- 
ful for the Christian. Rather, we might reason 
in a different manner, and say, that the very 
feet of these rites and ceremonies being found 
among the Jewish people, and appointed by the 
express direction of God, — ^whatever we may say 
of the rites themselves ; — still, the fact of their 
being there at all, of their being commanded 
by God at all, clearly shews that the principle 
of ceremonial observances is acceptable in His 
sight. By the word principle^ I mean to dis- 
tinguish actions themselves, from the ground 
and spirit upon which the actions are to be 
done. For instance, Abraham, in Genesis xxiv. 
when calling upon his servant to take an oath, 
said thus : — " Put, I pray thee, thy hand under 
my thigh." This was a ceremonial action,— a 
form for taMng an oath. Now, from this, 
though we might justly say that that particular 
form for taking an oath was by no means ne- 
cessary for all the nations of the world, yet we 
might also justly say, that the principle of 
having some form, some ceremonial observance 
for taking an oath, is hereby established, as ac« 
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ceptable in the sight of Gk)d. We, therefore, 
as a Christian people, do not act wrongly, when 
we make the kissing of Grod's holy Book, held 
in our right hand, the Christian ceremonial in 
the taking of an oath. You observe that 
though the action is altered, the principle is 
the same. 

The same thing will apply to religion gene^ 
rally. Observe the Jewish rite of Circumcision 
( Genesis xvii. ) ; the Passover ( Exodus xii. ) ; the 
Scape Goat (Leviticus xvi.); the consulting 
of the Urim and Thummim (Exodus xxviii.) ; 
the anointing with oil (Exodus xxix.); the 
sprinkling with blood (Exodus xxiv.) All 
these, with many others, are symbolical actions 
of God's own appointment; and though they 
do not shew the necessity of this very same 
appointment for aU future generations, when 
the Jewish religion should be merged in the 
Christian; still, nevertheless, they shew that 
some ceremonial rites are proper for the reli- 
gious worship of every people, and that they 
are acceptable in the sight of God. 

Let us now go on to Christianity. When 
our Lord came into the world, He found all 
these rites and ceremonies which I have just 
described prevailing. His object in coming 
into the world was " not to destroy the law" 
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He, therefore, in the first instance, obeyed and 
observed all its peculiarities, was circumcised 
the eighth day, was presented in the temple, 
went up to Jerusalem at the Passover, was I 

found in the synagogue on the Sabbath, stand- ' 

ing up to read according to the Jewish custom. 
But his object was, at the same time, " to ftU- 
fil the law''* He therefore proceeded, as He 
came nearer to the termination of His life, to 
give such interpretations of the law as might 
shew its spiritual meaning; and, by the time 
He departed from the world and went unto 
His Father, He had left the Apostles fully im- 
pressed with that spiritual teaching. After 
His departure, these Apostles became the head 
and governing body of His Church. It was 
natural that they should convey to the Church 
the true spiritual meaning of the Jewish rites, 
which they had learned from their divine Mas- 
ter, that they should alter them and adapt 
them to the greater freedom of Christianity. 
This they did ; and, consequently, we find, im- 
mediately that this teaching began to prevail, 
that questions arose concerning it. In the 
fifteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
you will find an instance of it. A question 
arose,— Should Christians be circumcised, ac- 
cording to the law of Moses? The Apostles 
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met and determined it. But, while they deter- 
mined against circumcision, as being peculiarly 
a Jewish custom, and not suitable to Chris- 
tianity, they still determined that some rites 
and ceremonies were to be maintained, as suit- 
able to Christianity; thus shewing, as before, 
that the principle was to be maintained, though 
the actions might be different. For, what did 
they say ? — " It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, 
and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden 
than these necessary things: that ye abstain 
from meats offered to idols, and from blood, 
and from things strangled, andfrom fornication ; 
from which, if ye keep yourselves, ye shall do 
well. Some ceremonial observances, therefore, 
Christians were still to maintain. 

But further : I must ask you to look at the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and see how he, even that 
great spiritual teacher, inculcates the necessity 
of outward ordinances, in their places. Con- 
sider the eleventh chapter of 1 Corinthians. 
He there enters into a question which to us 
might appear, at first sight, quite trivial, — ^the 
question whether women were to appear in the 
public assemblies with heads covered or uncor 
vered ; and he lays down special rules about the 
Lord's supper, speaking of the great violation 
of order, of which the Corinthians had been 
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guilty in their manner of observing it. I must 
ask you to read through that chapter, and par- 
ticularly observe the 16th verse. In that verse 
he clearly lays down the rule that every Church \ 

might have its peculiar customs. Some persons 
had been "contentious," had been disputing 
on the subject of introducing or of avoiding 
certain observances in the Church; and he 
makes this remark in allusion to it : — " But if 
any men seem to be contentious, we have no 
such custom^ neither the Churches of God." 
The answer " we have no such custom^^ clearly 
shews that the Churches of that day had cus- 
toms, had outward rites and forms in religious 
worship, and is, therefore, an example to us of 
their propriety, and of their consistency with 
spiritual Christianity. 

Before I leave this subject, I should wish 
you to observe that there are persons who might 
object to what I have said about St. Paul, and 
would urge against it another very remarkable 
chapter, the second of the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, and particularly the 16th verse, — " Let no 
man judge you in meat or in drink, or in re- 
spect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of 
the Sabbath days :" and the 20th verse, — 
"Why, as though living in the world, are ye 
subject to ordinances." Well. But it is, I 
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think, quite evident that St. Paul is there only 
speaking of Jewish holy days, and Jewish meats 
and drinks, and Jewish ordinances. The two 
chapters are not at aU inconsistent with one 
another: no more than I am inconsistent in 
writing to you this letter, when in one place I 
have said that the law of Jewish ceremonies 
was to be done away ; but, in another place, I 
said that the principle of Jewish ceremonies 
was to be retained. But in both cases, and in 
all cases, I hope you will ever bear in mind^ 
that in Christianity there is a spiritual meaning 
to be understood, and a spiritual grace to be 
conveyed in everything. Not a word is spoken, 
nor an action performed, but in Christianity is 
ftdl of the spirit of God. And this is the mean- 
ing of that very hard text in the second chap- 
ter of the Colossians, — *' In whom also ye are 
circumcised, with the circumcision made with- 
out hands ;^^ that is, spiritual circumcision, the 
Christianity of circumcision. 

But I fear I am getting into subjects too hard 
for you. By and by, I hope you will understand 
these things better. There is one comfort for 
me, that if this or any other portion of my let- 
ters should be too hard for you just now, you 
may put them by, and read them again when 
you are a little older. They will not, I hope, 
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be quite lost, even though a little too difficult 
at present. 

Let us return. I hope you are satisfied, 
upon the tvhole^ of the propriety of holy cus- 
toms, and ceremonies, and outward emblematic 
forms in your religion. The question now 
comes, — What are these holy customs, cere- 
monies, and outward emblematic forms in the 
Church of Englandf For greater facility in 
describing them, I shall divide them into these 
three heads: — 1. The ornaments of ministers; 
2. The ornaments of churches ; and 3. Emblem- 
atic actions. These three points you will find 
to constitute the source of all ceremonies in the 
Church. 

1. The Ornaments of Ministers. — In the 
Old Testament, we find very accurate descrip- 
tions as to the dress of Aaron and his sons; 
and this will be sufficient to shew us that at- 
tention in this particular must be acceptable in 
Gk)d's sight. You will find the command of 
God in regard to the dress of the Levitical 
priesthood, in the thirty-ninth chapter of Ex- 
odus. The ephod, the breast-plate, the coat, 
the mitre, and girdle of fine linen, — these 
ornaments, with many others, are all described 
in their places as being God's especial com- 
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mand to Moses. As to the Christian Church, 
though nothing is said in the holy Scriptures 
themselves, still we have the universal customs 
of the Churches from the very earliest times. 

In the time of Constantine, which was the 
commencement of the fourth century, we find 
ecclesiastical habits in use. He is said to have 
given a rich vestment, embroidered with gold, 
to Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem, to be used 
by him when he celebrated the service of bap- 
tism. We also find the mention of white 
vestments, used by the clergy, in many of the 
ancient fathers, particularly in the times of 
St. Jerome, and St. Chrysostom: and these 
are times, you must remember, long before the 
corruptions of Popery. It is indeed true, that 
the Roman Church did, in her corrupt times, 
pervert the custom of holy vestments into 
grand and sumptuous displays of finery, and 
processional pomp. They made the vestments 
of the priesthood far too gorgeous to suit the 
simplicity of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. But 
because the Romanists perverted the custom, 
it does not follow but that the custom itself 
may be good. Therefore it was, that at the 
Reformation, our Church, acting her usual 
wise and moderate part, put aside, in ecclesi- 
astical dress, all that was superfluous, and yet 
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retwied all that was decent and useful. This 
you will see, from that paragraph in the 
Prayer-book which immediately precedes the 
Morning Service: — 

** And here it is to be noted, that such ornaments of the 
churchy and of the ministers thereof, at all times of their 
ministration, shall be retained, and be in use, as were in 
this Church of England, by the authority of parliament, 
in the second year of the reign of King Edward the 
Sixth.'' 

By referring to the second year of Edward j 

VI, as we are here desired to do, we find the 
different vestments which ought now, as well 
as then, to be used. It would occupy too 
much space if I were to give you all their 
names, or attempt to describe their uses, or 
their authority. If you desire to search further 
on these matters, you can refer to a very good 
and learned book, called " Palmer's Origines 
Liturgicae ;"* or you can refer to "Wheatley 
on the Book of Common Prayer. ''f In either 
of those books you will find a full accoimt of 
all the ecclesiastical vestments. I shall now 
describe to you those which are at present 
actually in use, and then dismiss the subject. 

The principal ecclesiastical vestments used 

* Palmer's Origines Liturgicae, vol. ii., Appendix, 
f Wheatly on the Book of Common Prayer, p. 99. 
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by the priests and deacons, is the surplice. 
The surplice is the white linen garment which 
is always worn in the saying of public prayers, 
and in baptising, burying, marrying, and the 
like: it is always of white linen, because it 
may be spiritually understood as the emblem 
of purity and righteousness. He that wears it 
in the holy ministrations of Grod's service, ought 
to have that character, even as it is said of our 
Lord, at His transfiguration, — " His raiment 
was white as the light" (St. Matt. xvii. 2); 
and in the Book of Revelations it is said, that 
the wife of the Lamb, that is, the Church, 
"shall be arrayed in fine linen, clean and 
white; and the fine linen is" — represents — 
"the righteousness of saints." (Rev. xix. 8.) 

Along with the surplice, or long white robe, 
thus worn at prayers, is generally used the 
scarf or stole, a narrow slip of cloth, or silk, — 
which, when worn over one shoulder, is the 
sign of a deacon ; when over both shoulders, is 
the sign of a priest. Over the surplice is also- 
worn the hood, of various colours and forms, 
to denote the University degree of the clergy- 
man who wears it. The black gown, of silk or 
stuflP, which you have been in the habit of 
seeing in the pulpit, is not, strictly speaking, 
an ecclesiastical dress. It is not a dress ap* 
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pointed, or even authorised by the Church, I 
should wish most strongly to guard you against 
supposing that this black gown is a Church 
dress. It is no more than the dress of the 
University, or the Court. It was introduced 
by the Puritans or Calvinists, who brought it 
from Geneva, and thrust it in upon tis with 
their other interpolations and perversions of 
ancient Catholic customs. I hope I may say, 
with some confidence, that this Puritan feeling 
is £Eist dying away among us, and that the sur- 
plice in the pulpit will very soon be universally 
restored. Already it is beginning to appear. 
Our bishop, in the diocese of London, has al- 
ready intimated his sense of the propriety of 
its restoration; and very soon, my dear chil- 
dren, I think the time will come, wjien the ap- 
pearance of the black gown in our churches 
will be as singular, as it certainly is in opposi- 
tion to the Church's desire. 

Strictly speaking, there are many other 
church garments which ought to be worn by 
the clergy, besides the surplice, particularly 
the cope. The cope is a holy vestment ordered 
by the Church to be worn at the celebration of 
the Holy Communion. Obedience to this de- 
sire of the Church would add much to the 
dignity of that holy service, and I have no 
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doubt the very great attention which the clergy 
are giving to these matters, is even now paving 
the way for its restoration. This, as well as 
all other parts of ecclesiastical dress, will surely, 
in its degree, contribute to the greater dignity, 
order, and spiritual edification of our public 
worship of Almighty God. 

2. From speaking of the "Ornaments of 
Ministers," I must now go on to speak of the 
" Ornaments of Ghurches^^ for you observe 
they are both mentioned together in the para- 
graph which I quoted from the Prayer-book. 

Nothing can be more conspicuous than the 
difference between a Romish Church and one 
of our own, in regard to its furniture and de- 
corations. Perhaps it is not so much the case 
in those places of worship which the Romanists 
have set up in this country, as it is in their 
churches abroad. Here they find a vigilant 
eye resting upon them, and an enlightened 
people to deal with ; but in Italy, France, and 
Spain, it is hardly conceivable what profana- 
tions and absurdities exist among them. In 
the first place, in Romish Churches you will 
find many altars set up, one to the Virgin Mary, 
and others to various saints, in addition to the 
high altar which is dedicated to God. Before 
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the altars you will see wax tapers continually 
burning. The wax tapers are set up by the 
worshippers of those several saints. In addition 
to the altars, you will find images and pictures, 
before which are also burning wax tapers, for the 
same purpose ; and other votive oflferings are laid 
up there by the pious superstition of those who 
trust, strange to say, in these senseless stocks 
and stones. I do not mean to say that the 
Roman Church publicly teaches such things, or 
that the enlightened and instructed among them 
are professors of such a creed, but only that, 
practically speaking, such is the effect among 
the poor and the ignorant. You will find also 
in the Romanist Church, as distinct from ours, 
the Holy Rood* It is a screen of wood, highly 
decorated, which divides the chancel from the 
nave, and it bears up three images, — one of our 
Saviour, in his agony on the cross — ^this is the 
centre, — and on the other two sides the images 
of St. John the Evangelist, and of the Virgin 
Mary. The remains of these rood-screens are 
to be foimd still in many of our churches. In 
addition to this, you will find in a Romanist 
church, at the entrance, a little niche or basin, 
containing holy water; with this holy water 

* The word rood means a qross; 
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every one sprinkles himself, and signs himself 
with a cross on entering. You will find also 
in the sacred vessels used for the administra- 
tion of the holy Eucharist, many things which 
we do not possess, such as the Easter sepulchre, 
in which is deposited the holy wafer at Easter 
time, and the pix in which it is laid upon the 
altar, and reserved for the sick; there is also 
a pair of cruets, in which is contained the wine 
and water, preparatory for their admixture in 
the Eucharistic cup; a stoup of metal, for 
sprinkling holy water, a censer for holding in- 
cense, and a chrismatory, for washingthe hands. 
To these might be added many other things, 
but these will be sufficient to show you how 
very minute, and how very numerous is the 
furniture necessary for the public worship of a 
Romanist church. 

Now, when our Anglican Church commenced 
her Reformation, she attended carefiilly to 
these among other things. All altars were put 
aside, except one dedicated to the Most High 
God; — ^aU images and pictures were abolished 
as objects before which to worship ; — ^the burn- 
ing of many wax tapers in churches was for- 
bidden, — two only were ordered to remain on 
the high altar, not for any superstitious use, 
but to signify Christ the light of the world. 

p 
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Along with the error of transubstantiation, all 
the vessels of the church which were used for 
the maintenance of that error, were also done 
away, — ^the pix, the thurible, or censer, the 
Easter sepulchre, and the like. Such only 
were retained as might be suitable to the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel of Jesus Christ : dignity 
and grandeur in Grod's worship was still desired,' 
but not such pomp or ceremony as might be con- 
ducive to superstition, or encourage formalism. 
This is just a short sketch of what was done 
by our Church in regard to furniture and 
ornaments, and to this refers the paragraph iix 
the Prayer-book, headed " Of ceremonies^ why 
some be abolished and some retainedJ^ But, 
as you know, our Church went through many 
vicissitudes in her reformation ; it was not at 
one step that she cast aside her manifold errors ; 
but with pain and with difficulty she struggled 
against the extremes of Puritanism, by which 
she was attacked on one side, and the extremes 
of popery, from which she was desirous to ex- 
tricate herself, on the other. In the second 
year of Edward VI, laws were laid down for 
the furniture of the churches and the dress 
of ministers; but Mary, who succeeded Ed- 
ward, being a Romanist herself, abolished 
all that Edward had done, and, for a short 
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time, popery was restored. Queen Elizabeth, 
however, succeeding her sister Mary, restored 
the liturgy and Church discipline of Edward, 
and reverted to the customs and laws laid down 
by him, in the second year of his reign. And 
thus the paragraph speaks, at p. 308, ^^Such or 7 
naments of the churches shall be restored as 
were in use in the second year of the reign of 
Edward VI^ To that reign and to that year 
we are referred for our Church customs at this 
present day. I shaQ just go through the prin. 
cipal things which are there desired, and which 
our Church still maintains, and then conclude 
this letter. 

In the first place, there is the high altar, 
closed in by rails, and ascended by steps ; on the 
altar are placed two candlesticks and the holy 
vessels for the communion ; namely, the flagon, 
the chalice, the oflfertory plate, and the patens, 
.; — ^the flagon and chalice to hold the sacred 
wine ; the patens to hold the sacred bread, and 
the offertory plate to hold the alms of the con* 
gregation. The use of the two lights or wax 
candles on the altar, is enjoined by the direc- 
tion of Edward VI, in the second year of his 
reign, above referred to. The injunction of 
Edward distinctly speaks thus : " All deans, 
archdeacons, parsons, vicars, and other eccle? 

p2 
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siastical persons, shall suffer from henceforth 
no torches, nor candles, tapers, or unages of 
wax to be set before any image or picture, but 
only two lights upon the high altar, before the 
sacrament, which for the signification that 
Christ is the only true light of the world, they 
shall suffer still to remain.*^ Now, whatever 
may have been the reason of the disuse of these 
two altar lights, which has so generally pre- 
vailed in our churches, certain it is that they 
are commanded here to be retained. It might 
have been the poverty of some churches, — ^the 
expense of providing the wax being in former 
times very great ; or it might have been some 
Puritanic feeling of a too great resemblance 
between the altar lights and the multitudes of 
wax tapers set up before the shrines of saints : 
but you observe our Church carefully gives a 
true and spiritual use for the one, while she 
carefully marks the idolatrous tendency of the 
other. The reason of the two lights upon the 
altar she emphatically decides to be this : "i<br 
the signification tlmt Christ is the true light 
of the worldJ^ I have no doubt that when this 
fact is better understood by the bulk of our 
people, the use of lights upon the altar, in obe- 
dience to the Prayer-book, will again be gene- 
ral; and this, among other emblematic and 
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spiritual signs of our Church, will be reserved 
for you, my dear children, to appreciate and to 
rejoice in.* 

The altar, in addition to its famiture of the 
holy vessels and lights, is generally covered 
with an embroidered cloth of velvet, or some 
other texture, according to the wealth and 
good-will of those who are the parishioners. 
At the actual time of holy communion, it is 
ordered to be covered with white linen. Some* 
times, also, you may see, as an appendage to 
the altar, a side table, which is commonly called 
a credence table. Upon this is placed the bread 
and wine before the time of holy communion ; 
for it is not well that any one except the priest 
himself should lay the holy elements upon the 
altar; indeed the rubric strictly directs the 
priest to do so with his own hands. Some- 
times also, especially in old churches, you may 
see the sedilia, or seats for the clergy, in carved 

* Besides the opinion of many good and wise men who 
have written on this subject, our own bishop, in his charge 
to the clergy, in the year 1842, concerning lights upon the 
altar, speaks thus : — " T%cy were in use when the first Li- 
turgy of that monarch (Edward VI) received the authority 
of Parliament^ and therefore seem to he sanctioned by the 
rubric in our present Common Prayer-book.*^ — ^Bishop of 
London's Charge, 1842, p. 48, 
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stone work. Above the altar, or somewhere 
near it, you will see inscribed the ten com- 
mandments, the creed, and the Lord's prayer, 
which are enjoined by the canons of our Church ; 
and sometimes texts of Scripture suitable to 
the holy place; and sometimes you will see 
emblematic devices, either carved or painted; 
such as the lamb, signifying Christ; or the 
dove, signifying the Holy Ghost; or the tri* 
angle, signifying the Holy Trinity. The mo- 
nogram of I.H.S. is also very frequent, being 
the first three letters of our Saviour's name iii 
Greek, a very ancient and Catholic symbol. 

Beyond the immediate confines of the altai" 
or chancel, I do not know that there are many 
decorations in our churches of which I need 
speak to you. You very often see an alms- 
box or chest standing at the door-way. It is 
very often curiously carved, and has texts of 
Scripture written above it. The pulpit, let-* 
tern or reading-stand, and the organ, you of 
course understand. In good churches great 
pains will be taken that all these should be 
properly carved and ornamented : they should 
bear a character adapted to their several uses. 

One thing I ought to speak about a little 
more at length — the Font. You will gene- 
rally find it at the entrance or west door of the 
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church. Its position at the door has a spirit- 
ual meaning, namely, — ^that by holy baptism 
you enter the Church of Christ. The font has 
been, I am sorry to say, much forgotten of late 
years in our church ornaments. Perhaps I 
am wrong to say ornaments^ — it amoimts to 
much more. It is an essential feature of J:he 
church. There has been great negligence 
among us in this respect. Sometimes, in mo- 
dem churches, you will find the font in its 
wrong place, of improper materials, and of un- 
suitable shape; very frequently you will find 
it before the altar-rails, or within the altar- 
rails, and even sometimes you will find no font 
at all, but a common earthen basin used in its 
place. But do not take your ideas of what the font 
should be from such churches as these. Great 
desecration must have been at work in any 
church where the font has disappeared, and great 
ignorance of the propriety and beauty of our 
liturgical services, where it is changed into a 
common basin. No; the font should be of 
stone, — high, and conspicuous, and carved with 
emblematic devices, alluding to the sacred 
mystery of the water of regeneration. Look 
back at what I have said in my second and 
third letters about baptism. If baptism be, as 
I there described it, so all important for a 
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Christian, we ought to take good care of the 
holy vessel at which that Sacrament is per- 
fonned. Just as much as the holy vessels 
which appertain to the second Sacrament, so 
that which appertains to the first Sacrament 
should at least be decent, and if possible,, con- 
spicuous, ornamented, and beautifuL 

And now, my dear children, I must break 
oflF tliis letter. Suffer what I have said to you 
to be remembered. Be accustomed to turn all 
that you see in churches to a spiritual sense. 
Never enter into a church, or be present at its 
ceremonial observances, without reflecting that 
all you see in its arrangements, and furniture, 
and all you hear in the offices performed, has a 
further object in view than a visible one. At 
the porch or entrance, look upon the alms^-boxy \ 

and pass it not by without your gift for Christ's 
poor. Look upon the font^ and think of your 
regeneration. Look upon the various seats 
ranged in order, and think upon the congrega- 
tion of the saints in heaven. Look upon the 
organ^ and remember that one day angels, to- 
gether with you, will sound the glad voice of 
psalmody in hallelujahs to God. Look upon 
the pulpit^ and think of the ministers of God, 
whose office is for you rightly to divide the 
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word of truth. Look upon the tombsj and 
monumental remembrances of the dead, and 
consider, that where they are now, there you 
will soon be, — and so be ready. And lastly, 
look along and up the holy chancel^ — ^behold 
that altar J with its emblems, and its sacred ves- 
sels! — Reflect, and pray that the time may 
come when you shall be privileged, together with 
all other God's faithful people, to kneel down 
by those steps, and receive that full commu- 
nion which the Church has yet in store for you, 
in the body and blood of your Redeemer. 



p3 
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NOTE. 

In what I have said about the Surplice, or white linen 
garment, as being proper to be used in preaching as well as 
Mijing the prayers (see p. 310), it is very probable that 
some persons might object, and tell you that I was wrong. 
The puritanic feeling of a great number of well-disposed 
persons is even still so strong, that they cannot endure the 
sight of this holy garment in the pulpit ; and in this respect 
more than any other, they display very much (as I think) 
unjustifiable animosity and bitterness of spirit. Now^ in 
case you should ever come in contact with such persons, I 
should like to fortify the opinions which I have been ad- 
vocating in the letter, by something of greater force than 
what I there said. I should wish you not to be led away, 
as they are, by mere prejudice, but to be able to see the 
deliberate judgment of your Church. 

First, then, you might ask such persons, in the name of 
the Church, to point out to you in what place of the Prayer- 
book, in what rubric, or in what canon, there is any men- 
tion made of a black gown to be worn by the clergyman in 
preaching ? The answer would be, — " Nowhere^ Here, 
then, is negative testimony against the use of the said 
black gown. 

Secondly, you might go on and point out to them, as a 
sincere and obedient servant of your Church, the two fol- 
lowing canons : — 

CANON XXV. 

" In the time of Divine Service and Prayers in all Ca- 
thedral and Collegiate Churches, when there is no Com- 
munion, it shall be sufficient to wear Surplices, saving that 
all Deans, Masters, and Heads of Collegiate Churches, 
Canons, and Prebendaries, shall daily, at the times both of 
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Prayer and Preaching, wear with their Surplices such 
Hoods as are agreeable to their degrees." 

In this canon, preaching is specially mentioned by name, 
as coupled with the surplice. A cathedral is the mother 
church of the diocese, the example and pattern of the parish 
churches. What the Church commands to be done in a 
cathedral, must surely be considered her wish and desire 
everywhere else ; otherwise she would not be the main- 
tainer of uniformity (as is her great boast), but the author 
of confusion and disorder. 

But, again, — 

CANON LVIII. 

" Every Minister saying the public Prayers, or minister- 
ing the Sacraments, or other rites of the Church, shall wear 
a decent and comely Surplice with sleeves, to be provided 
at the charge of the Parish." 

Certainly, it will not be denied that preaching is one of 
the rites of the Church, a very important rite ; for how 
could the people " hear without a preacher ?** It is a rite 
commanded in our Prayer-book, to follow the Nicene creed 
in the communion service. If, therefore, it be one of the 
rites of the Church, it is by this canon commanded to be 
performed, as all other rites, in the Surplice, 

I think, that by suggesting to gainsayers and disobedient 
persons these plain rules of the Church, their own common 
sense must at last prevail to shew them the duty of the 
clergy in this respect. Surely their own personal feelings, 
as mere individuals, ought to give way before the voice of 
the Church, thus solemnly and deliberately pronounced. 
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HOLY CEREMONIES, CONTINUED. 



" And moreover they be neither dark nor dumb ceremonies, 
but are 80 set forth, that every man may understand 
what they do mean, and to what use they do serve.** — 
Book of Common Prayer — Of Ceremonies. 



My dear Children, — 

To complete what I began in my last letter on 
the subject of religious ceremonies, it will be 
necessary for me to explain what I there called 
emblematic actions ; for I made this, if you 
remember, the third division of the whole 
subject. 

Emblematic actions in divine service will 
include two points : first, things to be done ; 
secondly, gestures, and positions of the body. 

Perhaps you will wonder at the expression, 
— Things to he done^ for you might say, — 
" Why, everything in religion is a thing to be 
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done. Going to church, praying, watching, 
fasting, are all things to be done. It is quite 
true ; but then I mean in this instance, things 
to be done which are symbolical or emblematic, 
that is, which convey by an outward repre- 
sentation some hidden meaning within. By 
attending to what I am now going to say, you 
will soon understand precisely what I mean. 

In the law of the Old Testament we find a 
very great number of symbolical or emblem- 
atic actions. Some of them are called types^ 
that is, representations by prophecy, of some 
spiritual event, which was about to take place 
in the Gospel. Such was the raising of the 
brazen serpent on a pole, in the wilderness 
(see Numbers xxi. 9), — an emblematic action, 
foretelling the raising of Christ upon the cross. 
But they are not all types, some are mere re- 
ligious observances. Two of these I shall now 
pick out, in order to show you exactly what is 
meant. 

1. Sprinkling. 

2. Laying on of hands. 

Sprinkling was used among the Jews as an 
emblematic action, for various purposes: for 
consecrating the priesthood, for cleansing lepers, 
for purifymg sinners, and it was done with oil, 
with blood, and with water. Let us look to 
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the tATOnty-ninth cliapter of Exodus, twenty- 
first veivis mid we shall find both oil and blood 
useil, as the matter for sprinkling Aaron and 
his gi^nneuts. You may see also Leviticus 
viii, 10-12. Let us look again to Numbers 
viii. 7, and we shall find water used as the 
matter of sprinklmg, in the consecration of the 
Levites, — ^'Thus shalt thou do imto them, 
sprinkle water of purifying upon them." Let 
us look again to Exodus xxiv. 8, and we shall 
find blood to be used as the matter for sprinkling 
the people, after their rebellion against God, — 
" Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it on the 
people." 

In the same manner, Laying on of hands 
was a very general custom among the Jews, 
to signify a blessing ; as when Jacob laid hia 
hands upon the two sons of Joseph, which you 
will find in the forty-eighth chapter of Genesis, 
and fourteenth verse ; or to signify a consecration 
of, or dedicating a victim to God, as in Leviticus 
viii. 14, " Aaron and his sons laid their hands 
upon the head of the bullock for a sin-offering ;" 
and the same in Leviticus xvi. 21, where Aaron 
and his sons are directed to lay hands on the 
head of the goat, and drive him into the wilder- 
ness, the sins of the people being, by that action, 
represented as laid upon the devoted victinu 
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By looking closely into your Bibles, you will be 
able to find many other instances for your- 
selves, but these will be sufficient to show you 
what is meant by things to be done, as em- 
blems or symbols of some spiritual meaning to 
be conveyed to the mind. 

Now, are there such things in Christianity? 
Yes. You will find, both in the Grospels and 
in the Acts of the Apostles, and also in the Epis* 
ties, many of them. Let us look through our 
Bible and fijid them. In the first place, let us 
consider the life of our Lord Himself. He was, 
if you remember, baptized by St. John the 
Baptist. This baptism was, on His part, an 
outward emblematic action. It was not neces- 
sary for the Son of God to be baptized. It was 
not necessary for Him, who was perfect, and 
without sin, and above aU human creatures, to 
submit Himself to an outward washing with 
water, and to place Himself as it were under, 
and make Himself a disciple of a mere mian, 
such as St. John the Baptist was. This you 
must see could not have been necessary for any 
benefit which was to accrue to Himself. And 
yet He did it. He submitted to it. And why ? 
When St. John the Baptist expressed his as- 
tonishment at it, — " I have need to be baptized 
of Thee, and comest Thou to me ?" Jesus r^ 
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plied, — " Suffer it to be so, for thiis it hecometh 
us to fulfil all righteousness.^^ Now this was 
a very very important answer, for it resolves 
itself into this, — It became Him, the Son of 
(jod, to submit to an outward emblematic ac- 
tion, for the sake of illustrating and setting an 
example to the whole world of obedience to 
ordinances. It was not only to conform to the 
customs which He found to be prevailing, but 
you observe the very remarkable words, — " to 
fulfil all righteousness." But observe, further, 
in our Lord's life, how it was continually His 
habit to teach them who were around Him by 
outward and emblematic signs. Observe Hitp 
in His miracles. On one occasion, in curing a 
blind man. He made clay with spittle, and 
anointed the eyes of the man with the clay, 
(See St. John ix. 6.) Now, it is obvious to 
you that the clay thus made could not have had 
any medicinal virtues. It could not have been 
the clat/ that cured the man. No: but the 
power of Jesus. Why, then, did He resort to 
that which has, at first sight, an appearance of 
utter uselessness? Why did He not cure the 
man without the clayf Do you not see it was 
an outward emblematic action? It was a 
" sign^^ an outward, tangible, and visible sign, 
by which the remembrance of the people stand- 
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ing round might be for ever confirmed. You 
will find many like things in the life of our 
blessed Lord. When the sick ^yere brought to 
Him, He touched them, or He laid His hands 
on them. But there was no need of doing so. 
On one occasion He was told that there was no 
need of it. One said to Him, — " Speak the 
word only and my servant shall be healed:" 
and so it might have been all through. He 
need not even have spoken a word; He need 
only have willed the cures. But He did speak, 
and on most occasions He performed something 
outward along with the internal cure ; and the 
spiritual blessing which He desired to convey, 
was not conveyed without an outward accom- 
panying sign. 

But this is not all. Not only in miracles, 
but also in conveying lessons of morals and doc- 
trine, it was His usual custom to use outward 
signs. A very particular one you will remem- 
ber, towards the close of His life, — " He took a 
towel, and girded Himself, and washed His dis- 
ciples' feet." He did not teach the lesson of 
humility by words only, but by an emblematic 
action ; you may see it in St. John xiii. On 
another occasion, one to us of the most impor- 
tant, when about to endue the Apostles with 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, — " He breathed on 
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them and said, Receive ye the Holy Ghost/* 
Why was it not sufficient to convey the spiritual 
power which He desired " without the breath* 
ingf^ We cannot tell: but we know that He 
thought it not sufficient. He thought fit to 
employ along with the spiritual grace that out- 
ward emblematic action. You may see it in 
St. John XX. 22. 

But, most particularly of all, that which I 
dare say you yourselves are expecting me to I 
mention, — ^the two most solemn and essential 
rites of our religion, those which He specifically 
appointed as necessary to salvation, and to en- 
dure for ever, — ^the holy sacraments. In these, 
also, you find the same principle, an inward 
grace, but accompanied with an outward sign : 
in holy baptism, the sprinkling or immersion 
in water, with a form of words : in the holy- 
Eucharist, the eating and drinking of bread 
and wine, with a blessing. Now, my dear 
children, you must surely see that if no rites 
and ceremonies had been needed, if all Chris- 
tianijby had been a spiritual feeling of the mind, 
tod there was nothing of form intended to illus- 
trate its worship or be channels of its graces, 
then we could in no way account for these two 
solemn institutions. Why did our Lord ap- 
point them, the one as the entrance into His 
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Church, the other for a safe continuance withm 
it, if outward ceremonial observances were un- 
acceptable in EQs sight? 

Passing on from the life of our Lord Him- 
self, let us consider what took place in the time 
of the Apostles. In the eighth chapter of the 
Acts, we find that Philip the deacon had gone 
down to Samaria baptizing the converts. The 
Apostles hearing of this, sent unto them Peter 
and John, who, when they were come down, 
prayed for them that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost. And in what manner was this 
done ? You will see in the seventeenth verse, 

• 

1 — " They laid their hands on them." Now, 
could laying on of hands be the actual reason 
of the Holy Ghost entering into the souls of 
those converts? Certainly not. Why could 
they not have received the Holy Ghost without 
it ? We cannot teU. Only this we know, that 
the converts did not receive the Holy Ghost 
without it ; for it is recorded in Scripture, that 
the Apostles, instructed of God, used this out- 
ward emblematic action. And this, you know, 
is the example from which the Church has de- 
rived her ceremony of confirmation. 

Again : the same outward ceremony, namely, 
*^ laying on ofhands^^ was used by the Apostles 
in sending forth those who were commissioned 
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to preach the Gospel. In the sixth chapter we 
find the appointment of seven deacons, in these 
words, — "When they had prayed, they laid 
their hands on them." And not only those 
who were for the first time set apart for this 
holy office, as was the case with the deacons, 
but also when they were seat to any particular 
nation or people with a specific charge, as in 
the case of Barnabas and Saul. Look to the 
thirteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 
Barnabas and Saul had been specially called by 
the Holy Ghost Himself,—" The Holy Ghost 
said. Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them." Now, 
was it not sufficient for the Holy Ghost to have 
called them? Was it requisite for the Holy 
Ghost to say to man, " Separate me," when 
already He had ^m^^/^ separated them? Yes: 
it was, "i<br the fulfilling of all righteousness •*^ 
and these two Apostles, specially, personally, 
and miraculously called, yet had need of the 
human appointment of the Church, to fit them 
for their commission. And how was it done ? 
" When they had fasted and prayed, and laid 
their hands on them, they sent them away.'* 
You could not have anything stronger than 
this, to convince you of the propriety of Church 
ordinances working by outward emblematic 
actions. 
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Further on in the Church's history, I need 
only remind you of the continual allusion to 
the " kiss of peace ^"^ an outward action of 
Church worship, representiag, as is obvious, love 
and charity, for which you may see 1 St. Peter, 
V. 14, and 1 Cor. xvi. 20; and also the cus- 
tom of covered and uncovered heads in Church 
worship, representing, on the part of the wo- 
man subjection, as you may see in 1 Cor. xi* 
7 ; and, once more, the custom of anointing 
the sick with oil^ as you may see in the Epis- 
tle of St. James, v. 14; — ^this action evidently 
alluding to the cure of the body through the 
intervention of God, by the outward application 
of oil, as the soul would be by the anointing 
of the Holy Ghost. I repeat, then, summing 
up together all these things of the Gospel 
which I have now laid before you, have you 
not convincing proof, that outward, emblem- 
atic actions in the service of God, form a por- 
tion of that duty and that worship which, as 
Christians, we are bound to pay Him? 

And so let us go on at once to our own 
Church. The two sacraments stand, of course, 
first in ours, as in every other branch of 
Christ's holy Catholic Church, — ^none but here- 
tics and schismatics of a very peculiar character 
attempting to deny their efficacy. But first 
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let mc observe to you that it will be necessary 
to draw a distinction between those parts of 
the two sacraments which are of divine ap- 
pointment and those which are of Church ap- 
pointment. Those which are of divine appoint- 
ment are, of course, essential to the grace of 
the sacrament ; but those which are of Church 
appointment are only essential to its right per- 
formance as a public Church ordinance. You 
will Soon see what I mean. Let us take holy 
baptism. We have, as Christ appointed, the 
use of water by an appointed minister of the 
Church, with the words " In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 
In this consists the whole of the sacramental 
grace ; — ^that is to say, persons so baptized re- 
ceive all that is needful, outwardly, for their 
baptismal regeneration. Our Church considers 
it so, — as you may see by looking to the office 
for the Private Baptism of Infants. The priest 
is there directed to ask : — 

By whom was this child baptized? 

With what matter was this child baptized ? 

With what words was this child baptized ? 

. Thus shewing that the person, the water, 

and the words, are the only essentials of its 

character. But, although this may be all that 

Christ appointed himself^ and, therefore, all 
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th^t is iabsolutely necessary, yet the 'Church, 
acting under Christ, has appointed certain fur* 
ther ceremonial observances to illustrate the 
meaning of this holy rite, and to convey its 
obligations with greater force to the professors 
of her creed. For instance, she has appointed 
the use of sponsors, that is god-fathers and 
god-mothers, whose duty it is, in the case of 
infants, to watch over the spiritual education 
of the baptized person. The custom of spon- 
sors has existed in the Church from very old 
times: it is mentioned in an ancient book 
called " The Apostolic Constitutions," and it is. 
also spoken of by many of the ancient fathers ; 
so that it is no modern introduction oiourSj but 
is a right part of the ancient Catholic Church. 
To this we may add, as a well known emblem- 
atic action, the sign of the Cross. When this 
action is performed in holy baptism, the mi- 
nister who performs it, explaiQs to you the rea- 
son and the spiritual meaning of it : " In token 
that hereafter he shall not be ashamed to con- 
fess thejuith o/" Christ crucified." The cross 
being the great sign of Christianity, it is surely 
right and proper that he who is to be made 
partaker of its privileges, should not be ashamed 
of its trials and its difficulties; and so it i$ 
openly proclaimed that, "under that banner,—- 
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the cross, he is to fight manfully against sin, 
the world, and the devil." You know that holy 
Scripture frequently speaks of the cross in the , 
figurative sense, — as "taking up the cross," 
" the preaching of the cross," " the ofifence of 
the cross," and the like; so that using this 
holy sign must be m all respects a spiritual 
and scriptural emblem, suitable to that time 
when first we renounce the things of the world, 
and profess the faith of Christ. 

As there are these emblematic actions in the 
first sacrament, so there are also in the second ; 
— some of our Lord's institution, some by the 
appointment of the Church. The eating and 
drinking of bread and wine is our Lord's own 
appointment ; — the consecration of the holy 
elements by words of blessing is an Apostolic 
appointment, for we find mention of it in St. 
Paul : " The cup of blessing which we bless ^ is 
it not the communion of the blood of Christ?" 
But, in addition to these, we have many in use 
appointed by our own Church, of course in 
conformity with the purest ages of primitive 
times. The offering of alms upon the holy- 
altar, to represent our rendering back to God 
of His gifts for the use of His poor, and of His 
Church ; — ^the offering of the bread and wine 
upon the holy altar, to represent a record of 
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the sacrifice of the Son of God ; — ^the taking up 
of the cup into the hands to represent the blood 
of Christ shed and poured out for the sins of 
the human race ; — ^the breaking of the bread to 
represent Christ's broken body ; — and the laying 
on of hands upon the bread to represent the 
blessing of the sacrificial memorial, and the 
consecration of the holy elements unto God. 
Now, all these emblematic actions, you will 
observe that the Church directs in the service 
of the holy Eucharist. Look to your Prayer- 
book, and you will find them ; and, whenever 
it shall please God that you, my dear children, 
should approach the altar as devout commu- 
nicants, remember these holy signs, and re- 
fleet that they all have a very deep and a very 
spiritual meaning. 

In addition to the above ceremonial signs in 
the two sacraments, we have some few others in 
the principal services of the Church. In con- 
firmation, we have the laying on of hands by the 
bishop, in imitation of the Apostles, which I 
before pointed out to you, taken from the 
eighth chapter of the Acts. We have also the 
ordination of the ministry by a similar sign, 
the laying on of hands, in imitation of the 
Apostles in the thirteenth chapter of the Acts. 
In the holy ceremony of marriage, we have 

Q 
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the giving and receiving of a ring, to repre- 
sent a mutual pledge of faith; and, in the 
burial of the dead, we have the casting of 
earth upon the corpse, in representation of 
the return of the body to the dust, out of 
which it originally came. So that you see 
all through the course of our Chiu'ch service, 
from baptism unto death, we have this custom 
of using outward signs to convey a spiritual 
lesson ; and we do so use them in conformity 
with the Spirit of our Lord, who Himself gave 
us the example. They are not, as we find 
them in the Church of Rome, burdensome, by 
their number, or dangerous, by their tendency 
to encourage notions of superstition ; but they 
are very few, and very plain, — ^no one can mis- 
understand them, — ^no one, with a humble and 
obedient spirit, can fail of receiving from them 
that which they are intended to convey. 

I must now proceed with the last portion of 
our subject, — Gestures and positions of the 
body. This more particularly applies to the 
manner in which we ought to conduct our- 
selves, during the time of prayer and praise in 
the house of God, and this, you will yourselves 
perceive, is a very important consideration. 

The ancient Christians used foiu* diflferent po- 
sitions of the body in their worship — standing, 
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kneeling, bowing the head, and prostration* 
Standing was the posture for prayer on the 
Lord's Day, and for the fifty days between 
Easter and Pentecost. This period was one of 
great joy — so that standing was appointed as 
the posture of the body suitable to express 
that joy. On all other times, kneeling was 
the posture for divine worship, as kneeling 
would be more suitable for times of contrition 
and penitence. Bowing, or inclining the head, 
was the posture used at the time of receiving 
the bishop's or priest's benediction. Prostra- 
tion, or casting the body down upon the 
ground, was the posture used by persons re- 
turning to the Church after penance, or during 
penance for some great crime. This action 
would naturally display the very abject, miser- 
able, and lowly state of such a worshipper. 
You will, of course observe, from my mention- 
ing these, as being the only four postures of the 
body used by the ancient Christians, that sitting 
was never permitted by them in their churches. 
Even the sermon was listened to by them in a 
standing posture. It does not seem to have 
entered into their minds, that when engaged 
in the service of God, they could at any time 
with propriety, use that posture which repre- 
sents ease, rest, or idleness. Now, that I am 

Q2 
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speaking of postures, I should also tell you, 
that the ancient Christians always turned to 
the east in the time of prayer. The east is 
the s}Tnbol of Christ. He is called " the Sun 
of Righteousness," and as the sun rises in the 
east, so they looked, when they prayed, towards 
that quarter from whence He came. 

But let us turn from the ancients to our- 
selves. The Church desires that we should 
approach as nearly to the customs of the early 
Christians, as the difference of our circum- 
stances will permit. Look at your Prayer- 
book, and you will find standing and kneeling 
the only postures which the Church directs. 
At the general confession, the Rubric speaks of 
"the minister and people all kneeling^^ — and 
before the Lord's prayer, it is said, *' The 
minister shall kneely the people also kneeling J^ 
Such then is evidently our posture for prayer. 
But again it is said, just before we commence 
the Psalms, " Here all standing wp^^ and the 
Creed is also directed to be said, "by the 
minister and people standing^'' which givep I 
us the Church's posture for expressing our 
belief, and also for Psalmody, and every sort 
of giving praise, when not accompanied with 
prayer. But you nowhere find sitting di- 
rected. Though sitting may be tolerated dur- 
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mg the sermon and lessons, yet certainly, 
where standing and kneeling are expressly ap-^ 
pointed, there, at any rate, it is our duty to 
remember the Church's wish. It is true, there 
is no mention made either of bowing the head 
at the name of Jesus, or of turning to the east. 
But both these, though not expressly directed, 
are true Church customs, generally and rightly 
observed by congregations properly trained in 
tibeir duties. For the same reason that the 
ancient Christians used them, so also may we. 
There is nothing idolatrous in them, nothing 
unreasonable, and as long as neither of those 
two objections may be brought against them, 
we are surely safe in following the traditional 
customs of the Catholic Church. I must quote 
to you what Archbishop Seeker says on both 
these points. He was Archbishop of Canter- 
bury a very short time ago, and appears to be 
anticipating the objections which some person 
was making against these customs. He speaks 
thus — " Turning towards the east is an ancient 
custom, as indeed most religious men have 
directed their worship some particular way. 
And this practice being intended only to 
honour Christ, * The Sun of Righteousness' 
who hath risen upon us, to enUghten us with 
the doctrine of salvation to which we declare 
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oor adherence, it ought not to be condemned 
as superstitious." 

In r^ard to bowing the head, he says, — 
** Though we confess there is no more reason 
to worship the Son, by bowing to Him, than 
the Father, nor to worship Him on hearing the 
name of Jesus than of Christ. Yet, it is not 
good to be contentious about an innocent cus- 
tom, which also may help attention, and in- 
crease devotion. Besides, it is authorized in 
the eighteenth canon of our Church." 

The canon, to which the Archbishop refers, 
is the foUowing:— " All manner of persons then 
present (at divine service), shall reverently 
kneel upon their knees, when the general con* 
fession, litany, and other prayers are read, 
and shall stand up at the saying of the belief, 
according to the rules in that behalf, prescribed 
in the Book of Common Prayer. And like- 
wise, when in time of divine service, the Lord 
Jesus shall be mentioned, due and lowly re- 
verence shall be done by all persons present, 
as it hath been accustomed^ testifying by these 
outward ceremonies and gestures, their inward 
himiility. Christian resolution, and due acknow- 
ledgment that the Lord Jesus Christ, the true 
eternal Son of God, is the only Saviour of the 
world, in whom alone, all the mercies, graces, 
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and promises of God to mankind for this life, 
and the life to come, are fully and wholly- 
comprised." 

Upon the whole, then, by considering care- 
fully what has thus been set before yon ; you 
will bave no difficulty in agreeing in the gene- 
ral propriety of ceremonial observances. You 
see what Scripture says, what the first and 
purest Christians did, and what your present 
Church desires. And now I shall add but a 
few words, to exhort you in your own cases, 
to remember the spirit of what has just been 
said. 

First, in regard to the emblematic actions of 
the Church. Let it be your care, not to rest 
satisfied with beholding their use, or examining 
into their antiquity, but to watch and treasure 
up in your hearts the spiritual lessons which 
they signify. Do not imagine that anything 
can be done in the solemn offices of God, 
without a purpose. Everything in the Church 
has a purpose ; — ^however insignificant or trivial 
it may appear at first sight, yet it has a pur- 
pose; and when searched irJto and examined, 
will be found neither insignificant nor trivial in 
reality. There are many other points in daily 
use, which no doubt you will perceive from 
time to time, of a similar character to those 
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which I have mentioned — ^be observant of them. 
If you do not see their meaning from your 
own common sense, be sure you ask others 
who may be able to inform you — for in this 
manner only, that is, by knowing the meaning 
of all you hear and see, will you be making 
your religious service a rational service, and 
your attendance in the courts of the Lord's 
house, something more than a mere mockery. 
To go through forms, merely for formes sake^ 
would indeed be a dreadful hypocrisy, when 
carried on in the presence of God, under the 
pretence of a religious service; but if you 
make forms the vehicles of conveying to your 
mind religious truths, if you make them re- 
cords or reminders of some great doctrine, or 
if you make them stimulants and provocatives 
to more intense devotion, and greater earnest- 
ness in prayer — ^then (and that is the sense in 
which the Church desires them), you will be 
rightfiiUy and beneficially using them in the 
honour ctf God and your own salvation. 

And secondly, in regard to your behaviour 
in public service. As to your posture of body 
— sitting, standing, kneeling. I should most 
anxiously urge you on the same grounds, to 
be very particular indeed, in doing what com- 
mon propriety would tell you to be right, and, 
much more, what the Church desires. How 
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very many people there are, who seem to draw 
no distinction whatever between one part of 
the service and another — ^but sit, or stand, or 
kneel, without any reference to what is going 
on. Of all the indecent and irreverential things 
of which a man can be guilty, without positively 
brawling, or blaspheming, or openly desecrating 
the Church — ^that oi sitting during prat/eris the 
worst. Consider, my dear children, what prayer 
is. Consider who it is that prays, what it is 
he prays for, and to whom he prays. Who 
it is that prays — A poor miserable being, full 
of sin, infirmity, and wretchedness, deserving 
nothing but wrath and condemnation, and 
having no right in himself to look for anything 
save eternal punishment. What it is he 
prays for — Pardon, salvation, an inheritance in 
heaven with the saints, eternal glory in the 
presence of the living God. To whom he 
prays — God ; that wonderful, inconceivable, 
awftil Being, whom we have never seen, and 
never shall see until the day of judgment ; 
that Being who knows every single turn of 
our thoughts, who can crush us into atoms in 
an instant, turn us into the dust from which 
we came, take away our breath and then we 
die, bring us into want, poverty, hunger, sick- 
ness, take away our minds, so that we wande:. 
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about like the brutes that perish, — or, on the 
other hand, can give us the blessing of health, 
and comfort, and prosperity, and plenty, and 
rejoicing hearts, and clear and vigorous intel- 
lects, and long lives, and the graces of His 
Holy Spirit, to sweeten and spiritualize all that 
belongs to earth, in its preparation for our 
abiding-place in heaven. This is God — and 
could you, my dear children, in His house, and 
in His especial presence, before His very look, 
presume to ask these things of Him with care- 
lessness and imconcem ? You of Him. Could 
you ask these blessings in a posture of body, 
which you would be ashamed or afraid ^o use 
before a fellow-creature? Surely not. If you 
were going to ask a favour of one of your 
earthly parents, if having committed a fault 
against them, you were about to ask forgive- 
ness, would you quietly sit down on your chair 
to ask it ? Well then, what an unsightly thing 
must it be for Grod, to see such a posture of 
body attempted in you towards Him. Make 
this rule for yourself and never break it. Pray 
KNEELING, — on your knees, on the floor, on 
the ground, in the dust, anywhere, but pray 
kneeling — and then there is some likelihood, 
that, a humble mind being within a humble 
body, your prayer may be acceptable in Grod*a 
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sight for the sake of Jesus Christ. I shall 
give you at the close of this letter a little table, 
to shew you all the proper postures of the 
body, and the places in which you should speak 
aloud, and the places in which you should be 
silent, so that you may be able to conduct 
yourselves correctly in the house of God — so I 
shall say no more at present. Only remember 
this : the postures of your body are not unim- 
portant things. You will hear carfeless people 
say, — " What can such things signify ? I can 
say my prayers as well sitting as kneeling." 
Yes. They may say their prayers, repeat 
them like parrots, without any mind or feel- 
ing, but they will not be praying. Praying 
is something very different from repeating 
outward words. — Besides: Is it humble? Is 
it decent ? Is it Christian ? Do not be misled 
by such careless observations, but ever do, as 
you say you wiU do, every time you attend 
God's house in morning prayer, 

*' O come, let us worship and fall down, and kneel 
before the Lord our Maker.** 
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TABLE OF CHURCH SERVICE. 



P4IIT« Of aiiiivict. 



Sentencfit and 
ExliurUtiou. 



CautideijL 



V roods* 



Gospel. 



Confessdona, 



Absolutions. 



Lord's Prayer. 



MOW rRRffOaMRD. 



All other Prayers 
and Collects. 



Litany, Suf- 
frages, and 
Blouses. 



Sttmdiny and 
SUenL 



SHmdin^ mnd 
Aloud, 



SUmding mnd 
Aloud, 



Standing rnnd 
Silent, 



Kneeling and 
Aloud, 



Kneeling and 
Silent. 



Kneeling and 
Aloud, 



Kneeling and 
Silent 



Kneeling and 

People*s Part 

Aloud, 



KBASOHt. 



Because you are listening to 
an announcement firom God's 
minister, and must shew reject 
to his office, aa coming from 
God. 

Because you are praising 
God, and must do it joyfully. 

Because you are openly pro- 
fessing your faith, ana must not 
be ashamed of it. 

Because you are listening to 
that peculiar portion of God's 
word which is called *^ The Glad 
Tidingt,"* 

Because you are acknowledg- 
ing sin, and must do it in hu- 
mility, and yet publicly. 

Because you are listening to 
an announcement of pardon, 
and must do so in humility. 

Because you are pTayin^^ 
therefore kneel, but privileged 
to say it aloud, being your otan 
prayer as well as the minister's. 

Because they are the minis- 
ter's prayers, you being only re- 
quired to signify assent by the 
Amen. 

Because you are required to 
join in and fill up the minister's 
petition by your own voice, the 
sense of the prayer being im- 
perfect until you have so done. 
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TABLE OP CHURCH 8ERVICE, CONTINUED. 



PARTS OF SKRYICR. 



The Amen. 



Lessons, Epistle, 
and Sermon. 



In Reciting the 
Creeds. 



At the name of 
Jesus. 



At the Singing 

of Psalms or 

Anthems, with 

Music. 



Before the 

Gospel, at the 

words, " Glory 

be to thee, O 

God." 



At the Doxology 
after Sermon. 



HOW PERFORMED. 



Alicays Aloud, 

Silent J with per- 
mission to oit. 
( The only places 
where you are so 
permitted,) 



Turning to the 

East, or the Holy 

Altar, 



Bovnng the 
Head, 



Standing, and 
Aloud. 



Standing, and 
Aloud. 



Standing, and 
Silent. 



REASONS. 



Because you thereby make 
the profession or the prayer 
your own, it not being so until 
you have so said it. 

Because you are receiving 
instruction. 

Because you wish to signify 
the great source and means of 
your salvation — the Altarbeing 
the most holy place, situated 
towards the East, from whence 
came " the Sun of Righteous- 
ness," — the *' Dayspriug from 
on high." 

Because you wish while 
speaking of Him as Son of 
man, to remembej also that 
He is Son of God. "Very 
God of very God." 

Because you praise God 
with the best member that you 
have, "singing merrily unto 
God your strength, and mak- 
ing a cheerful noise unto the 
God of Jacob.'* (Ps.lxxvi.) 

Because you welcome the 
news of the Angel in the ap- 
proaching Gospel, and with 
the multitude of the heavenly 
Host praise God. (Lukeii. 13.) 

Because, in the Doxology, 
the preacher gives praise to 
God, the Holy Trinity; the 
congregation mentally joining. 
(It is not a prayer.) 
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TABLE OF CHURCH SERVICE, CONTINUED, 



rABTS OP SBBTICB. 



At the Oflfertory 
Siyentences. 



The Address 

and Exhortation 

in Communion 

Senice. 

The Hymns, 

" Ter Sanctus," 

and " Glory be 

to God on 

High." » 

The 
Benediction. 



BOW PKBTOBMBD. 



Standing, and 
Silent. 



Standing and 

Silenty as in 

other Addresses, 



Standing, and 
Aloud, 



Kneding, and 
Silent, 



BBASONS. 



Because you are offering to 
God, and any other posture 
would be irreverent towards 
Him, from whom you have 
received that which you give. 

Because you are listening to 
an announcement from God's 
minister, and must shew re- 
spect to his office as coming 
from God. 



Because they are Hymns 
Hymns of the most joyful 
character which it is possible 
for words to express. 

Because you are receiving 
the blessing of the Church. 



* Note, — ^that in the former of these Hymns, the Ter Sanctus, 
called so from the words, Holy, Holy, Holy, thrice repeated, the 
more correct place would be to stand, not at the words '' Therefore 
with Angels J"* but at the words, ^^Holy, Holy, Holy ;" the former 
being only the introduction — the latter being the real commence- 
ment of the Hymn. Note — further, that when the Lord's Prayer 
occurs in the lesson of the day, you should remain sitting, as in 

that case, it is no more than our Lord's teaching how to pray 

you do not pray it yourself— you only listen to it, as you do other 
lessons and words of our Lord. Note — again, that if the preacher, 
before the sermon, uses the bidding prayer, which begins " Ye 
shall pray for Christ's holy Catholic Church,"" you ought to stand 
at all that portion of it which precedes the Lord's Prayer (being air 
address), and kneel only at the Lord's Prayer itself. 



LETTER XVIL 

THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 



" Search the Scriptures." — St. John v. 39, 



My dear Children, — 

If you have carefully observed the reasons upon 
which I have urged the diflferent points of my 
advice in the preceding letters, you will have 
seen that there is one great foundation, upon 
which I have built them all. I have spoken to 
you particularly on the subject of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and from thence, as naturally 
flowing out of it, I have spoken to you of or- 
dinances, and of the various points belonging 
to them, namely, holy places, holy men, holy 
days, and the like. But I hope you have ob- 
served that all my advice has been recommended 
on the ground of something far deeper, and 
having far more authority than the mere Prayer- 
book; something without which the Church 
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it8olf would lose the principal portion of her 
autliority, and be deprived of the principal 
proof of lier truths, in the face of the ^vorld. I 
mean, of course, the Holy Scriptlties. 

When I spoke to you of the creation of the 
world, and of the being and attributes of the 
great God ; though I may have shewn you how 
you might conclude it in the first instance, fix)m 
your OAvn reasoning powers, yet its fiiU and 
final proof I told you rested on the Holy Scrip- 
tures. When I spoke to you of the sacrament 
of baptism, and its fruits, wrought in your soul 
by the Holy Ghost, I carefully shewed you that 
its privileges, its blessings, and its duties, were 
confirmed and established to you by the Hoi*Y 
Scriptures. When I spoke to you of the 
Church, and of dissent, or schism ; I laid before 
you the authority of the one, and the sinfulness 
of the other, as developed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. When I urged upon you the great 
duties of praying, watching, and fasting, and 
of obeying the customs of the Church in her 
feasts and fasts, and other holy things, I did 
so, not only because it is right to " hear the 
Church," but principally because the Holy 
Scriptures set forth these duties as becoming 
the child of God. In short, I have all along 
endeavoured to make it apparent to youithat 
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the great foundation of all our religion, work- 
ing in its fruits, its public ordinances and its 
private duties, consisted in the Word of God. 

Now, therefore, in these two concluding let- 
ters, I must speak to you more particularly of 
this great foundation of our faith, representing 
to you what it is, its value, its blessings, and 
the great duties which devolve upon you in con- 
sequence of its reception at your hands from 
your Father and God. 

The holy Scriptures, or written word of God, 
are contained in that book which is denominated 
by Christians, The Book, or The Bible. You 
are not to consider this holy book as you might 
any common book of the present day. There 
are many books among us, containing history, 
or poetry, or travels, or laws, of exquisite skill 
and deep research ; books which we may read 
and study with great profit to ourselves, and 
which we may make as instructors to ourselves 
in human things : but these books bear a very 
different aspect from that one of which we are 
now to speak. You know very well that when 
you take up your Bible to read, you take up 
something quite different from any other book. 
You find its words different, its maxims dif- 
ferent, its way of describing thhigs different, 
the thoughts which it suggests different, and, 
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altogether, a tone of mysterious and deep hidden 
meaning mthin it, which no other book pos- 
sesses. Its maxims are so repugnant to the 
world, and man's natural heart, that it is, no 
doubt, irksome to a great many persons to read 
it. Its thoughts are so high above our under- 
standing, that men cannot soar up, in their 
natural state, into its many beautiful represen? 
tations. You find that it is a book not to be 
approached -with accidental or unprepared steps, 
but requiring thought, and meditation, and 
prayer. You find that it is a book which re- 
pels you from its pages if you presume to 
handle it mth irreverence ; which leaves no be- 
nefit behind it, if you take it up with careless- 
ness ; which varies in the light and instruction 
which it conveys to you, in exact proportion 
with the humiUty and spiritual character of the 
intention with which you approach it. It is 
like a mine of some precious metal below the 
earth: thousands of ordinary men may walk 
upon the field imder which it is hidden, and 
perceive it not. They see nothing but the mere 
surface, and give no heed beyond it: but to 
another, who comes with a watchful spirit, and 
looks beyond that which appears only to the 
eye, to him who digs below the superficial soil 
with perseverance and design, the treasure is 
disclosed. 
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Now, is not all this true ? If so, what can 
be the cause of it ? What makes this book so 
diflferent from others ; so mysterious, so awful, 
so difficult to the proud nature of man, yet so 
easy to the subdued spirit of the Christian; 
so harsh and repelling to the unbeliever and 
worldling, so beautiful and attractive to the 
poor in spirit, and the faithful? What can 
make this difference ? Why, all the diflference 
lies in this: that while all other books come 
from man, a nature and a spirit like unto our- 
selves, liable to error, and sinful, this book 
comes from God, a nature and a Spirit diflferent 
from ourselves, — ^holy, pure, and perfect. Only 
consider: if God were to speak to us imme- 
diately from heaven, how unprepared and unfit 
should we be to hear Him ; how awe-struck and 
incapable of understanding what was spoken. 
Just so when He writes, or causes to be written, 
that which He desires to impart to us. No won- 
der, surely, that all He says should be beyond 
oxxr capacity, and fuU of mystery ; no wonder, 
imless we come to God's holy word with prayer 
and humility, that it should become (as I fear 
it does to many) a sealed and inapproachable 
book. 

But, again : this book diflfers from all other 
books in this ; other books are in their compo- 
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sition, as written by one person, of one sort and 
of one character. They are either history, or 
travels, or scientific disquisitions, beginning and 
ending in one. But the holy Scriptures of God 
are delivered through human agents of various 
characters, and written at periods varying in 
customs and language, and many centuries 
apart. Some of history, some of poetry, some 
of laws, some of prophecy, some of moral 
maxims, some written by ignorant and unlet- 
tered persons, some by very learned persons, 
some by royal kings, some by poor shepherds 
and fishermen ; — so that altogether there is pre- 
sented to us a mixture of every sort of compo* 
sition, yet each containing beauty and instruc- 
tion, suited to its place and fitted to its time. 
The more we look at it and study it, in its dif- 
ferent ages and characters of composition, the 
more wonder we shall have at the manner in 
which the Almighty has chosen His agents in 
the delivery of His will to man. 

Again : this book differs from all other books 
in this: other books, which treat of laws or 
morals, speak of actions and judge by actions. 
The world judges of good or evil by that which 
appears outwardly : it enters not into the heiirt, 
and does not see motives ; and so, frequently it 
happens that the vilest actions in reality, are 
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praised by men, and the most worthy in reality 
are censured by men, — they not seeing deeper 
than the surface, and looking only at that which 
is visible. But not so the holy Scriptures. A 
totally different standard is set up, by which to 
judge of good and bad. AU its judgments, its 
praise and its blame, its honours and its punish- 
ments, are directly opposed to those of the world. 
You will see what I mean by one glance at the 
Sermon on the Mount. Who are there said to 
be blessed ? The very opposite of those which 
the world thinks blessed : " the poor in spirit," 
" they that mourn," " the meek," " the merci- 
ful," " the persecuted." What is a man to do 
when smitten, injured, and defrauded? The 
very contrary to that which a worldly code of 
morals would direct. (Look to St. Matt. v. 38.) 
What is a man directed to do, in order to pu- 
rify and correct in him that which may be 
amiss ? Quite a different thing from that which 
the world would tell him to do. (Look to St. 
-Matt. V. 29.) How are we told to restrain 
our bad passions; and upon what principle to 
pronoimce what is a sin, and what is not a sin ? 
Something much deeper than the world, or our 
own hearts would ever dream of. (Look to St. 
Matt. V. 28.) 
Well, all this shews you the peculiarity of 
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the holy Word of God, and accounts to you at 
once for the difficulty with which it is received 
by the worldly and natural man. It speaks 
a language unintelligible to him; its beauties 
and its graces are hidden from him, simply, 
because " his heart is waxen gross, and his 
ears are dull of hearing, and his eyes he has 
closed," by the sinful nature which dwells 
within him, in direct opposition to the spirit of 
that book which comes from God. 

But I must now go on from the character of 
the holy Scriptures, to consider the matters 
which are therein made known to us. 

We may divide the holy Scriptures into two 
"principal portions, the Old Testament and tlie 
New Testament. A testament signifies a will, — 
a will made known by witnesses. When applied 
to the different parts of the Bible, it must sig- 
nify the will of God made known by witnesses. 
The first will or Testament is that previous to 
the coining of the Messiah; it begins with 
(renesis and ends with Malachi. The wit- 
nesses of this will are the writers of the several 
books, — Moses, Joshua, David, Solomon, and 
the like. The second will or Testament is 
that subsequent to the coming of the Messiah ; 
and the witnesses are the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists. In both cases it is, as it were, God 
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living on earth, and dealing with man per- 
sonally for some time; then going away, and 
recording, by chosen witnesses, all that He de- 
sired to be done on His departure. In the 
first, we know that God talked with man, gave 
him laws, was his King, and Ruler, and Judge ; 
but, at last. He withdrew and left man. In 
the second, Jesus Christ came upon earth, and 
brought with Him new features of teaching, 
founded a new Church, and gave new laws; 
then, at length. He left man and ascended unto 
the Father. Both dispensations, however, are 
in unison : we must not imagine that, because 
one is called 0/rf, and the other New^ that 
they are in any wise opposed to each other; 
that one is a substitution for the other, or that 
one is adopted in consequence of a failure of 
the other. Far from it ; they were both or- 
dained in the councils of Grod, before the foun- 
dation of the world, at the same moment: 
they are the same in their source and author; 
the same in their object and end, and, though 
appearing at different times, and using different 
means, yet both looking to the salvation of the 
human race. We cannot better describe it 
than in the words of St. Paul. " God, who, at 
sundry times and in divers manners, spake in 
time past unto the fethers by the prophets^ 
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hath, in these last days^ spoken unto us by 
His Son^ whom He hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also He made the worlds." 

Besides the name of Testament, there is 
another name given to holy Scripture which 
is equally appropriate, that of Covenant. It 
is called the Old Covenant, and New Covenant, 
and sometimes the " The Covenant of the 
Law," and " The Covenant of Grace." It is 
so called, because God is described as entering 
into a certain stipulation with man, promising 
certain blessings and privileges, upon certain 
conditions to be performed by man. In the 
former covenant — ^the Covenant of Law — ^made 
with the Jews, God is described as promising 
His heavenly kingdom upon condition of their 
sinless obedience to aU His precepts. In the 
latter covenant — ^the Covenant of Grace, — He 
is described as entering into covenant with 
Christians on condition of their faith. Sinless 
obedience to the law of works being impossible, 
fidth in Jesus Christ is allowed to be substi- 
tuted by the free gift of a mercifiil God. 

These titles wiU at once describe to you 
the spirit and the meaning of the Scriptures 
as a whole. I shall now go on to consider 
them a little more in detail. 

In the Old Testament Scriptures, we shall 
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find five different sorts of writings. 1. His- 
tory, as in Genesis, Kings, Chronicles. 2. 
Laws, as Leviticus. 3. .Poetry, as the Psahns 
of David. 4. Prophecy, as in the four Greater 
and twelve Lesser Prophets, and, — 5. Maxims 
of wisdom, as in Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. 
In the New Testament Scriptures, we find four 
different sorts of writings. 1. The life of our 
Lord as in the four Gospels. 2. History of 
the Church, as in the Acts of the Apostles. 
3. Letters of the Apostles to the Christian 
Churches, and to their disciples, as in the 
Epistles, and, — 4. One great and remarkable 
prophecy called The Revelation, or Apocalypse 
of St. John the Divine. Now, these writings, 
beginning with Genesis and ending with Reve- 
lations, comprise the whole period of time, 
from the moment at which the world first took 
its existence at the voice of God, and arose out 
of nothing at His will, to that moment when 
it shall again become nothing, falling into de- 
struction by fire at the last and terrible day of 
the Lord. From Genesis to Deuteronomy, 
which is called the Pentateuch, or five books 
of Moses, we have a period of 2552 years; 
from Joshua to Malachi, the last of the pro- 
phets, — agoing through the books of the Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, and the sixteen prophets, — ^we 

B 
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have a period of 1037 years ; and, from Mala- 
chi, the last of the Old Testament, to the open- 
ing of the New Covenant of Messiah, we have 
a period of 415 years. Now, in this latter pe- 
riod (Malachi, as you know, concluding the Old 
Testament), we have no Scripture of inspired 
authority ; but though we have no Scripture of 
inspired authority, yet we have what is called 
the Apocrypha, or writings uninspired, from 
which we gain much information. The word 
Apocrypha is derived from a Greek word, 
" oirojcpiwrrw," signifying " to hide ;" and, ap- \ 

plied to these writings, most probably because 
it was hidden, or unknown, from what autho- 
rity they were derived.* They consist of cer- 
tain books, the names of which you may see in 
the sixth Article of our Church. They are of 
some value in an historical point of view ; and, 
being confirmed by profane writers who treat 

* Besides the distinction of inspired fOid apocryphal 
Scriptures, jou also find the words canonical and uncanoni" 
cal, frequently used to designate this division of the Scrip- 
tures. The meaning of canonical is, " according to the 
canon,^^ and canon means rule. There was a certain rale or 
test by which the ancient Church judged of the hdy Scrip- 
tures. If any writing did not fulfil all the conditions of this 
rule, it was pronounced uninspired, or out of the rule : if it 
did fulfil all that was required, then it was admitted into the 
canon, and was called a canonical writing. Yoa will see 
this word used in the sixth article* 
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of the same period, they enable us to give some 
account of that very important period, upon 
which the inspired writings are silent, — ^that 
period in which Alexander the Great, the PtO' 
lemies, and Antiochus Epiphanes, were engaged 
with the Jewish people. They are also used 
in our Church as lessons of morals and instruc- 
tion, though not allowed to be of authority in 
points of doctrine. 

The books of Maccabees in the Apocrypha 
conclude their history about the year 130 be- 
fore Christ. From the year 130 to the time of. 
our Saviour's advent, we have nothing to trust 
to but profane writers. The Macedonian 
empire ceased, and the Roman empire com- 
menced, about the year 50 before Christ. At 
this period, or very shortly after, we come to 
Julius Caesar, and with him to Herod the 
Great, and with Herod the Great, we are again 
introduced in the Gospels to Scripture histoiy 
and the word of God. From this time we 
trace onwards our Saviour's birth, life, and 
death, for thirty-three years, in the three Gos- 
els. After the ascension of our Lord, we go 
to St. Luke, who furnishes us, in the Acts of 
the Apostles, with the history of the early 
Church, and the first preaching of the Gospel 
among the Gentiles; this occupies a further 

r2 
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period of about twenty-eight years. After this, 
the Epistles carry us on somewhat fiirther, un- 
til we come to about the year 96, at which 
St. John, the last of the Apostles, writes his 
Grospel. This book was the last written, and 
completes the whole course of Scripture. 

From that time down to the present day 
Grod has never vouchsafed to make any further 
declaration of His will to fallen man. Holy 
Scripture seems to be complete; nothing fur- 
ther needs to be said: the law and the pro- 
phets, the Gospel, and the evangelists, fulfil all 
that Grod thought it right to say to the children 
of men. In this, all the knowledge that is use- 
ful for us ; all the doctrines which are requisite 
for salvation ; all the promises, all the incen- 
tives to holiness, all the restraints and impe- 
diments to sin, are summed up. No further 
addition will be made until the great day 
shall bring to light the hidden things of dark- 
ness, and make known the counsels of all hearts. 
Almighty God, in the second person of the ever 
blessed Trinity, has departed from the face of 
the earth, and has here left His will deposited 
among us. Men sometimes cry out that they 
need more : unbelievers say that God has not 
provided us with sufficient proof, — ^but God ne- 
ver leaves any work imperfect or unfinished* 
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If any lack faith, the deficiency arises not ii^ 
the word of God, which is able to make us wise 
unto salvation, but in our own hearts, which 
hate God because of sin. We may safely say 
with our blessed Lord Himself, " If we believe 
not Moses and the prophets," — ^if we believe 
not the Apostles and the Grospel as now de- 
fivered unto us, — " We shall not believe though 
one rise from the dead." 

Let me now observe, before I conclude, upon 
two most important particulars in reference to 
the holy Scriptures, One is, their preservation ; 
the other is, their present circulation through- 
out the world, 

1. When you think of the past history of the 
woiid, the many persecutions which both Jews 
and Gentiles in their turn have suffered, the 
many wars, desolations, and captivities, which 
have well nigh overwhelmed the people of God 
at various times — ^the preservation of God's 
word in its present pure and entire state, does 
seem indeed a special miracle. First, consider 
the Babylonish captivity, about 600 years 
before Christ. The whole city of Jerusalem 
was destroyed, the temple pulled down, every- 
thing which belonged to the worship of God 
carried away by Nebuchadnezzar. For seventy 
years the people remained in a miserable state 
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of depression and servitude at Babylon ; with* 
out a king, without a priesthood, without an 
altar. Yet through all these difficulties, the 
Scriptures were preserved, — nay, even during 
the captivity, some of the prophets, such as 
Jeremiah, Daniel, and others, were giving forth, 
at the inspiration of Grod, fresh additions to 
His holy word. So great was the depression 
of the people, that at this period, their very 
language, as an oral language, seems to have 
perished, or at any rate greatly to have 
changed. In the eighth chapter of Nehemiah, 
verse 8, we find it scud, that " They read in 
the book in the law of Grod distinctly, and gave 
the sense^ and caused them to understand the 
reading." Here we find two remarkable facts, 
the preservation of the Scriptures, and their 
immediate restoration to use, upon the return 
of the Jews to Jerusalem — and also, the loss 
of the Hebrew, as the people's vernacular 
tongue; — ^for, along with the reading, it was 
required that they should have '^the sense 
giveny 

Long after the Babylonish captivity, we find 
the people again overwhelmed with destruc- 
tion in the wars of Antiochus Epiphanes. See 
1 Maccabees i. 21 ; and 2 Maccabees v. 15. 
He pillaged the holy temple, put 40^000 Jews. 
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to tlie sword, and strove in every way to 
abolish the entire worship of the true God, just 
as Nebuchadnezzar had done four hundred and 
thirty years before. Previous however to this, 
it had pleased God to raise up Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, who had sent a great number of 
learned Jews to Alexandria, and there he had 
occupied them in translating the holy Scrip- 
tures into Greek. This is called the Septua- 
gint Version. By this it happened, that not 
only copies of the Jewish Scriptures were pro- 
cured at Alexandria in their own language, 
but also, being translated into Greek, they be- 
came known to many of the most learned men 
of that day. So here again, though every- 
thing else belonging to the religion of the 
Jews perished, yet the Scriptures were pre- 
served entire. 

Afterwards, in the empire of the Romans, 
there was another great destruction of the 
Jewish city. This took plaxje after the death 
of our blessed Lord, — ^when the Christians be- 
coming separate from the Jews, began to have 
Scriptures of their own. The city was a third 
time destroyed; — ^the people driven forth; — 
and Christians, as well as Jews, scattered over 
the face of the whole earth. Fire, sword, and 
the wild beast, for many years, and with 
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very little intermission, sought for and des- 
troyed every one who professed the faith of the 
true God. And yet the Scriptures were not 
lost. Now too, were added unto the books of 
the Law, the books of the Grospel, but they 
lived together. The Christian Church grew 
on. The Epistles were added to the three 
Gospels, and then the book of Revelations; 
and lastly, the fourth Gospel, that of Saint 
John ; and then the whole canon was complete* 
And all this, remember, in the face of war, 
persecution and death. 

But we have not done yet. After the per- 
secution of the wise and learned Greek and 
Roman, came the destruction wrought by the 
ignorant Goth and Vandal, in the middle or 
dark ages. That which violence had spared, 
very nearly gave way to ignorance. Princes 
and kings knew not how to read or write, and 
learning was confined entirely to the clergy. 
In monasteries, and other lonely and secret 
places, the clergy were the only cultivators of 
literature, and to them we owe, under God, the 
preservation of that slight remnant of learn- 
ing which still prevailed. The lamp was very 
nearly extinguished, but still it was not quite 
extinguished ; and copies of the holy Scrip- 
ture, were still continued to be made from 
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hand to hand, by the monks, who fled from a 
rude and barbarous world, and gave them- 
selves to religion and to God. 

Now, if you consider these extraordinary vi- 
cissitudes, which the possessors of the word of 
God have undergone, as thus hastily sketched, — 
the preservation of the holy book, as it has now 
come down to our hands, does, indeed, seem mi- 
raculous : it must have been the power of God. 
While enemy after enemy has attempted to 
destroy it, and all religion connected with it, 
still it has survived. While all else that was 
beautiful, either in the arts, or in science, or in 
learning, fell before the ruthless ignorance and 
violence of man, stiU these holy pages have 
come forth pure and unhurt. They bore a 
charmed life in the midst of ruin. In the midst 
of destruction they were safe. 

2» But, if we thus speak of the wonderful pre- 
servation of the holy Scriptures, what shall we 
say of their circulation f of that extraordinary 
and boundless extension of them which now 
prevails among us ? Remember what the Scrip- 
tures were until very lately, — ^until the last three 
hundred years. At first only known among 
one small nation, totally withdrawn and hidden 
from the mass of the world. How many cen- 
turies were there in which the Jewish people 

b3 
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were alone acquainted with God's will, — a peo- 
ple dwelling in one small comer of the world, 
distinct, by their peculiar manners and cus- 
toms, from the whole human race. Afterwards, 
indeed, the Gospel being preached and made 
known to all the world, and the Christian 
Scriptures being added to the Jewish, the door 
was open for the admission of all men. But, 
though all might become Christians, all could 
not possess the Scriptures, for they were at that 
time far different from what they are now. 
They were written on parchments, few copies 
in number, difficult of access, and not collected 
together as now in one book : few persons pos- 
sessed the art of transcribing them, and few 
the art, when transcribed, of reading them. 
Therefore, you may imagine how limited their 
circulation must have been, and how few could 
have had the privilege of studying their holy 
pages. And this difficulty, great in itself, was 
increased when the Church of Rome grew up 
into power. One of the grievous peculiarities 
of that Church was, the withdrawal of the 
Scriptures from the perusal of the people. Men 
were taught that as long as the people obeyed 
the Church, it was not needful for them to pos- 
sess the Scriptures, nay, it would be rather 
hurtful, by making the word of God too com- 
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mon. For a layman to possess or study for 
himself the Bible, was for a considerable time 
(and is even now to a great extent) a serious 
crime in the eyes of the Church of Rome. At 
length, however, this strange delusion was to 
be ended. The art of printing became known. 
Almost at the same time with the art of print- 
ing, came the Reformation. These two great 
events, the one helping and working with the 
other, opened to the world the sacred writings. 
The power of the Church of Rome to withhold 
the Bible from the people, was at once gainsaid 
and denied, and the principal bulwark of the 
Catholic faith, as opposed to Rome, centred in 
this very point — ^the free use of the holy Scrip- 
tures, 

But even when this point was gained, still, 
practically speaking, for very many years the 
Scriptures were very limited in their circular 
tion: it was long before the people, in the 
mass, were able either to read or to possess 
a Bible. When the permission was granted, 
still the power in themselves was wanting. 
While the Reformation was proceeding in this 
our own country, so rare was it to possess a 
copy of the Scriptures, that it was ordered 
by King Henry VIII, that, in every church, 
a Bible should be chained to a desk in some 
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open space, where the people might read it, 
or hear it read. The people flocked around 
this chained book, procuring, as best they 
might, slight snatches of God's holy Word; 
but, for any one to possess a Bible of their 
own with power to read and study it pri- 
vately, was even then a rare occurrence. 

But now, my dear children, — what is the 
case? How many millions of copies of God's 
Word are there dispersed far and wide. Into 
what cottage can you enter and not find it? 
AVTiat man, however poor, do' you meet, who 
is not able by education to read it? Into 
what heathen land, however remote, is it not 
sent? There is no labour required now, as 
in times of old, to copy it with the hand. It 
is no longer necessary that you should sit 
down, and take months and months of inde- 
fatigable toU to make one single copy of its 
contents; but, by one stroke of that great 
engine of knowledge, the printing press, thou- 
sands of copies at once start forth, and are 
sent into every poor man's cottage, and to 
every heathen land, wheresoever the Gospel 
is made known. 

Oh, my dear children, what ought our lives 
to be in comparison with these privileges which 
we now possess, — so far beyond our ancestors. 
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We must not compare ourselves with them, — 
what ought we to be in ourselves? What 
fruits there ought to be in correspondence 
and in proportion to the great facility with 
which God has blessed our age and country, 
in possessing His word "without money and 
without price." If it costs nothing now to 
possess a Bible, still, let us remember that it 
costs something to read it rightly ; a great deal 
more still to follow it and obey it rightly. 
Compare the sinfulness of men in general, with 
their facility in possessing and perusing the 
yviU of God, written and palpably placed before 
them at every turning. Consider how far 
short we have come of being a people render- 
ing unto God the usury of that great and glo- 
rious talent, the Bible, which He has left for a 
season, in our keeping ; but for which He will 
assuredly, one day, demand an account. 
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THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, CONTINUED. 



« 



Search the Scriptures." — St. John v. 39. 



My dear Children, 

At the close of my last letter, I made a passing 
remark on the miserable disproportion which 
exists between men's lives and the privileges 
which they have received from Grod in their 
possession of His holy Word. I intend now 
to follow this up a little more closely, for ipve 
must not be content with merely remarking a 
general fault, but must apply the fault to our- 
selves; we must endeavour to find out the 
causes and reasons of the fault, and so, by God's 
grace, adopt such remedies as may save us 
from the general failure which we see around 
us. 

If God's holy Scriptures, which are sent and 
given by Him to do so much good here upon 
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earth, fail, in so many cases, in effecting that 
good, the cause must either be in the holy 
Scriptures themselves, or in man who receives 
them. Now God forbid that we should say 
that the cause lay in the holy Scriptures them- 
selues, for then we should be taxing God with 
an imperfect work. We have no resource but 
to fall back upon man ; the cause must be in 
our own imperfect and sinful heart. If you, 
my dear children, with all your reading and 
hearing the holy Scriptures, should fall into 
sins, and commit wrong against God, you 
would not lay the blame to the insufficiency of 
holy Scripture ; you would pronounce the 
cause of the failure to be in yourselves. The 
holy Scripture is able to make you wise unto 
salvation. Why does it not ? Because you 
do not use it rigidly. What, then, we shall 
now have to do will be this : — we shall endea- 
vour to find out what secret reasons there may 
be at work within man's heart to counteract 
God's holy Spirit in His word ; why it is that 
men possesg and read, and hear, and yet no 
firuits shew themselves of faith and holiness. 
In the first place, let us consider this: — 
Almighty God is a Being of such a nature as 
to be utterly beyond the capaxjities and in- 
tellects of men. Our nature cannot compre- 
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hend God's nature ; His mind is incomprehen- 
sible ; His ways past finding out. If this 
be the case, would it not be reasonable to 
to think that those Revelations which it might 
please Him to make to us, would also be, in a 
very great degree, beyond our capacity. Might 
we not expect that there should be in them 
many mysterious things far beyond our human 
understanding? We might. Holy Scripture 
treats of the most awful events and doctrines 
which can possibly affect us: — of God incar- 
nate; of God and man joined in one person; 
of God being not one person but three ; of 
God being three persons, yet One ; of the eter- 
nity of salvation in heaven and condemnation 
in hell; of the Holy Spirit dwelling in the 
human body, and making it His temple by re- 
generation; of human sin being atoned for, 
and God's reconciliation obtained by the death 
of His only Son ; of the resurrection of the 
body, and its reunion with the soul in pre- 
paration for the day of judgment. Now can 
we understand these things. No.^ They are 
called mysteries ; they are beyond our under- 
standing; and so St. Paul says, "Beyond con- 
troversy great is the mystery of godliness. 
God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the 
Spirit, seen of angels, preached \mto the Gen- 
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tiles, believed on in the world, received up 
into glory." (1 Tim. iii. 16.) 

Hence, then, it is necessary that man should 
approach the holy Bible with humility. He 
must approach it with very lowly thoughts of 
himself; he must approach it with a readiness 
to give up his own intellectual power as no- 
thing in the balance against those great myste- 
ries which it has pleased God to set forth in a 
dim and obscure shadow, but not fully to re- 
veal. 

But you hear frequently of unbelievers ; you 
hear frequently of persons who do not believe 
the Bible, and the principal reason lies in this 
very point, — ^in these mysteries being demanded 
of them as matters of faith, though beyond 
their reasoning powers. They say, God could 
not have placed before them, as things neces- 
si^ry to salvation, articles of faith which are 
unintelligible ; that, since they are beings en- 
dued with reason, the things of religion which 
are propounded, ought to be within the scope 
of that reason. But they make a great, a sin- 
ful error. Let me beg of you to observe, that 
there is a great difference between a belief de- 
manded contrary to your reason, and a belief 
demanded heyond your reason. If you are 
asked to believe that a piece of bread, which 
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you see to be bread with your own eyes, is not 
a piece of bread, but that it has, at the pro- 
nunciation of certain words, ceased to be a 
piece of bread, and has become, though not 
altered in form, the actual body of our Lord 
Christ; — in such a case, a demand is made 
upon you contrary to your reason, and opposed 
to the evidence of your senses ; and you have 
a right, therefore, to refuse your belief in it : 
but, if you see a blade of green grass grow up 
out of a dead ear of com placed in the ground, 
such a thing is not contrary to your reason, 
though it is beyond it. You cannot account 
for it, or explain it, or bring it about yourself: 
—it is qmte beyond you ; but, as it contradicts 
neither your senses nor your reason, your be- 
lief in it is demanded, and practically given. 
Now draw thia distinction in the things of the 
Holy Spirit. You will find nothing coutrary 
or in opposition to your reason, but you do 
find things beyond your reason. The thing 
required of you is to be humble; to take what 
you find asserted in the Scripture as assured 
truths, in spite of your deficiency in bringing 
them down to your own intellectual grasp. 
Believe in them with a certain trust ; and, rest- 
ing on the promises of God, give up your, own 
little mind, and little ways, and little thoughts, 
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before the vast, and comprehensive, and infi- 
nite mind of the great and awfiil God. 

There is another reason why the holy Scrip- 
tures fail in their due efiects upon the heart of 
man, and it is this: — want of sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the languages of those holy 
writings ; their style and method of composi- 
tion ; the customs and habits of life to which 
they allude. From this, infinite errors and 
misunderstandings arise : and the words, being 
misunderstood, fail of conveying to the mind 
the meaning which is in them. How many 
difierent languages must be acquired; — the 
history of how many nations must be learned; 
—the customs, laws, and habits of how many 
people must be made familiar to the mind, 
before any one can presume to be a critic of 
Gk)d's holy Word. As to languages : the He- 
brew, Greek, Chaldee, and Latin, besides other 
cotemporary dialects. As to history : the Baby- 
lonish, Persian, Macedonian, and Greek Mo- 
narchies ; the African history, Arabian, Egyp- 
tian, and the Roman history, with its tributary 
divisions ; — all these, intermixing with the 
history of God's people, must be well known 
and mastered by him who would take upon 
himself to read the Scriptures ds a critic. Add 
to this, also, the peculiarities of the heathen 
and oriental customs and ways of life, — ^their 
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peculiar mythology, and religious rites and cere-* 
monies; their philosophy, particularly that of 
Greece, with all its delicacies and refinentients of 
metaphysical learning ; — all this must be in the 
possession of the critical student of the holy 
Scriptures. And "who can be sufficient for these 
things?" What individual person can bring 
all this learning to bear? No one, except his 
whole life be dedicated to its purstiit. Cer^ 
tainly not the ordinary and common sort of 
men, whose occupations must of necessity be 
more or less in the pursuits and business of 
the world ; — certainly not the ordinary mecha- 
nic, or tradesman, or servant, or peasant. And 
yet how do men proceed? If any one is lead- 
ing a life of wickedness and sin, — an ignorant, 
careless, sensual man, he is bid to take up 
God's holy Word and read it, as a charm to 
make him righteous ; — ^if any one openly pro- 
fesses a disbelief in the religion of Christ, or, 
at best, has a loose, rambling, sceptical faith, 
he is bid to study the Scriptures, as a panacea 
for his infidelity : but how miserably, in nine 
cases out of ten, are both himself and his ad- 
viser disappointed. In the lower ranks, igno-' 
ranee will only tend to create bewilderment 
and confiision. In the higher [ranks, know- 
ledge, as the world calls knowledge, that is, thQ - 
mere superficial accomplishments of the day,. 
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will only create additional reasons for a distaste 
to the pages of God's word. A man may be a 
very accomplished and elegant scholar, as the 
world calls scholarship, may have great taste in 
in poetry, and be well skilled in the arts and 
sciences ; yet, what has all this to do essentially 
with the Bihle f Look at the subject matter 
of that holy book ; the languages in which it is 
is clothed; the figures by which it is illus- 
trated ; the times to which it alludes ; and then 
consider whether an unlearned man (for that 
man is really unlearned as to the Bible^ for all 
that his acquirements maybe in profane things), 
would be apt to receive any spiritual advantage 
from a bare, ungracious, and compulsory pe- 
rusal of its pages; — ^whether it could be ex- 
pected to act like a sudden charm, and chase 
away from a godless and a thoughtless heart, 
every atom of long-indulged sin; and all at 
once, change a man of sinfiil habits and sensual 
desires, into a righteous and justified believer? 
Surely, my dear children, even you must see 
the fallacy of such a notion. 

But let me shew you one or two instances of 
what I mean. For difficulty of understanding 
idiomatic expressions, take the following, — ^the 
first chapter of St. Luke, twenty-sixth verse : 
" If any man come to me and hate not his 
father and mother, and wife and children, and 
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brethren and sisters, yea, and his own life also, 
he cannot be my disciple." Here, a person un- 
acquainted with eastern forms of expression, 
would imagine that hatred of our dearest and 
nearest relatives was inculcated by the New 
Testament, and would, consequently, doubt 
concerning a book which held such a doctrine^ 
Or take the fiftby-fiftbh and one hundred and 
ninth Psahns. Any person, ignorant of the 
full meaning of the originals, would imagine 
these Psalms a denunciation of vengeance 
against some private enemy ; whereas, the 
forms of expression which, in the English, are 
in the imperative mood, are, in the Hebrew, in 
the future tense, and are well understood by 
the learned to be a prophecy^ not a wish,— ^ 
prophecy regarding our Lord's bitter sufferings, 
and the end of His cruel and persecuting ene- 
mies. 

Take another example as to oriental cus- 
toms: — " Thou art wholly gone up to the 
house tops" (Isaiah xxii. 1), and compare it 
with St. Matt. x. 27 : — " That preach ye upon 
the house tops." To the reader, ignorant of 
the oriental way of life, this passage would 
present no meaning ; but, when once he knew 
that the eastern houses were built with a large 
court within, and that the windows looked into 
that court, and that there was very seldom an j 
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aperture by which the inhabitants might look 
into the street, and that, therefore, it was ne^ 
cessary for a person desiring to make anything 
known to the people without, to go to the top 
of the house in order to do it ; — then he would 
understand the meaning of that passage : and 
when he should fiirther learn that the tops of 
the houses were flat terraces, and that it was the 
custom to transact business,* to perform devo- 
tions,! to eat, drink, and sleep there, at certain 
seasons of the year ; then he would understand 
(which before he could not do) what our 
Saviour says in his prophecy as to the destruc- 
tion of the holy city (St. Matt. xxiv. 17): — 
" Let him which is on the house top not come 
down to take anything out of his house." 
. But, again, take another example, in the 
apparent contradictions which abound in holy 
Scripture, and which, without due knowledge, 
are sore stumbling blocks in the sceptic's way, 
(Genesis xxii. 1) : "It came to pass that God 
did tempt Abraham;" compare this with St. 
James i. 13 : — " God cannot be tempted with 
evil, neither tempteth He any man.^^ How 
can this be reconciled, but by a knowledge of 
the double signification of the word " tempt:^^ 
m one sense to prove^ in another sense to 
entice ; or, take 2 Samuel xxiv. 1 : — " The 

* 1 Sam. ix. 25. f Acts x. 9. 
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anger of the Lord was against Israel, and He 
moved David against them, saying, go number 
Israel and Judah." Then compare it with 
1 Chron. xxi. 1 : — " Satan stood up and pro- 
voked David to number Israel." Or, look at 
the inscription written on the cross of our Lord 
at His crucifixion, — the four Evangelists all 
record it differently,* and yet it could not be 
different. Now, who can reconcile or explain 
these variations, but one very learned in the 
Scriptures, one whose time and attention have 
been given to it as a long and laborious study; 
but, to a careless, doubting, accidental reader, 
such things would evidently prove no helps to 
cleanse his heart, but rather stumbling blocks by 
which his intellect would take advantage of his 
morality, and drive him into more confirmed ha- 
bits of doubt, and disrespect, and unholiness. 

Here, then, my dear children, you find two 
sufficient ways of accounting for the failure of 
God's holy Word, — ^man's pride and man's ig- 
norance. On the one hand, he presumptuously 
demands that which he can never possibly 

* St. Matthew: — " This is Jesus, the King oe the 

Jews." 

St, Mark: — "The King of the Jews." 

St, Luke: — " This is the King of the Jews." 

St, John : — " Jesus of Nazareth, the Ejng of thb 

Jews." 
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attain, and so falls by reaching too high; on 
the other hand, he does not possess even that 
knowledge which human power might give 
him, and so falls by reaching too low : in either 
case, the result is the same. 

But, when I speak of ignorance as a bar to 
the reception of the holy Scriptures, I do not 
mean all ignorance, — God forbid; for, then, 
where would be the poor? Ignorance, accom- 
panied with humility, — ignorance which is 
simple-minded and pretends to nothing,— igno- 
ranee which confesses its ignorance, and, conse- 
quently, leans upon others, — ^the ignorance of 
the poor^ either the poor in body or the poor in 
spirit ; this ignorance is no bar to the reception 
of aU the blessings and fruits of God's Word. 
For so it was that " to the poor the Gospel was 
preached;" and so it was that " not many wise 
men after the fleshy not many mighty, not many 
noble, were called, but God chose the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wiseJ^ 
Let the wisest philosopher in worldly wisdom 
approach God's holy Word with his worldly 
wisdom onlt/^ and he will be utterly confounded ; 
but let the imleamed peasant approach with 
prayer and humility, and he will understand it 
perfectly. And why? Because God abomi- 
nates pride, and will hide Himself from it, 

s 
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while He loves humility, and will reveal Him- 
self unto it. Knowledge that will trust nothing 
but itselfi and that demands eveiything to be 
measured by its own^ comes very close upon 
ignorance; — ignorance that, with some super- 
ficial worldly acquirements, presumes to dive I 
into the Spirit of Gk>d, and, with inquisitive 
curiosity, confronts the Unsearchable, comes 
very close upon infidelity. From minds such 
as these, the Holy Spirit withdraws: chapter 
may be read after chapter, text after text, 
book after book, in vain; the letter may be 
perused, but the Spirit dwells not there. 

Since, therefore, the causes of failure of God^s 
word to produce its adequate firuits are thus 
detected, let me now, my dear children, give 
you some rules, shaped in opposition to these 
faults, by which you may counteract them, or, 
at any rate, weaken them in your own hearts. 

1 . The first rule which I shall give you is this : 
— Never set up your own private judgment 
in the interpretation of any passage of holy 
Sctipture. But I must explain to you what is 
meant by private judgment. You must remem- 
ber, from what I said before, in the fifth letter, 
that along with the holy Scriptures, there has 
ever been upon earth a Church; that this Churdhi 
has always been considered the interpreter and 
witness of holy Scripture, ready to supply what 
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may have been left undetermined, and explain 
what may have been left obscure. The way in 
which the Church has principally done this, is 
by creeds, articles of faith, and general practi- 
cal customs. Hence, therefore, my rule for 
you is, — Whenever in holy Scripture you come 
to a difficulty, do not think yourself able or 
clever enough to find out its interpretation ; 
do not try to strike out novelties, to shew your 
pkill or cleverness ; but go to the Church. 
Consider what the Creed says, what our Articles 
of Faith say. Go to the clergy. Consult them. 
Listen to their exposition, which you may rea- 
sonably hope will be in unison with the Church. 
For consider : is it not safer to believe what 
has been believed by all men, at aU times, and 
in every country (which is the Church Catho- 
lic), than to believe or trust to what one man 
says, or two men say. One man may be in 
error. You may be in error. / may be in 
error. But the whole Church cannot be in 
error ; for God has promised that He will de- 
fend it, — " Lo I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world." With whom? The 
Church. How long? For ever. And in 
another place, — " The gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it." 

I will explain, by an example, what I mean. 
Suppose you come, in the course of your read- 
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ing, to the institution of holy baptism, — *' Go 
ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost;" and t}ien, your mind being di- 
rected in the course of study, as to the time at 
which holy baptism should be received, you 
should have doubts or difficulties in regard to 
little infants being baptized. Your own private 
opinion might suggest that so holy and solemn 
a covenant between man and God had better 
be deferred until such time as reason might 
enable the disciple of Christ, of his own free 
will, to undertake its obligations. This has 
been actually the case. A sect, called Baptists, 
or Anabaptists, have separated from the Church 
on that very ground. Now, the question is, 
would you be right in setting up this private 
judgment of yours on this point? No: you 
would decidedly be in a grievous error. It is 
true, Scripture is sUent as to the time of holy 
baptism. But, where Scripture is sUent, has 
every one a right to think for himself, and act 
for himself ? No. He is to go to the Church. 
The Church is standing by for this very pur- 
pose. But the Church, Universal or Catholic, 
has always practised the baptism of infants, 
and has always pronounced it to be in unison 
with the institution of Christ. Turn to our 
twenty-seventh article, and you will there see 
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what is said. Turn to our catechism, and you 
will there see what is said. Turn to the his- 
tory of our Church, to the fathers, to the^ an- 
cient customs, to the anopent liturgies, to any 
ancient document on this head, and throughout 
aU you wiU find "infent baptism" universal. 
What remains, then ? Are you to retain your 
own private opinion upon its propriety, interpose 
your own doubts, and set up your own judg- 
ment, in opposition to this universal teaching? 
Surely not. You are to give up all you may 
think, or may be inclined to argue, in deference 
to the Church, which, having the Spirit of God, 
has practised and commanded the baptism of 
little infants. 

2. The second rule which I would give you for 
the interpretation of holy Scripture would be 
this : — Never to rest for your opinion of a duty 
or a doctrine^ upon any one or any two or three 
single texts ^ hut upon the general spirit of the 
Bihle^ taken a^ a whole. Many persons set to 
work to study God's word at the wrong end. 
They first embrace a doctrine in their minds^ 
which they receive from the tradition of men, 
and then they set themselves to prove that doc- 
trine by Scripture ; and the way they form it 
is, by texts, single texts, brought from all 
quarters. They have a favourite point to gain, 
^ s2 
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They seize upon every passage which appears^ 
to make for them, while they are studiously 
blind to every passage which appears to make 
against them. The consequence is, that their 
study is all biased and one-sided, partial and 
unfair. They do not honestly study the Bible, 
but they study texts. They do not desire to 
have a liberal and generous view of Christianity, 
but they make themselves partisans of some 
peculiar system, or followers of some peculiar 
teacher. 

But reflect for a moment ; you might prove 
almost anything from texts taken by them- 
selves. Suppose you desired to prove that 
our Lord Jesus Christ was a mere man, as the 
Socinians do : you might bring forward such a 
text as this : — " There is one Grod, and one me- 
diator between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus." (1 Tim. ii. 5.) Suppose, on the con- 
trary, that you desired to shew that He was 
God only, you might bring forward this : — " We 
know Him that is true, and we are in Him that 
is true, even in His Son Jesus Christ. This is 
the true God, and eternal life." (1 St. John v. 
20. ) Could anything be apparently more op- 
posed than these two texts. Each might prove 
its own point. Each does prove its own point ; 
and the humanity of Christ on the one hand|> 
and the divinity of Christ on the other, aiib. ' 
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most clearly established by them. But persons 
arguing from single texts, would be sorely 
puzzled if they remained here. They surely 
ought to go on. They ought to join these 
two texts together. They ought to compare 
them, and see that both are true, and yet 
that neither the humanity of Christ is true 
alone, nor the Godhead alone, but the hu- 
nmnity and the Godhead together; and this 
they would immediately find, if they left their 
texts, and went to the whole spirit of the Bible. 
If they considered the birth of our Lord, His 
prophetical power, His miracles (wrought upon 
His own authority, and in His own name). His M 
death, resurrection, ascension ; — ^if they took a 
general view of His whole character and life, 
breathing throughout the whole of Scripture,— 
then surely they would come to that conclusion 
which the Apostle St. Paul has concentrated in 
this remarkable passage: — "He being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God ; but made Himself of no reputation, 
and took upon Him the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men." Or, as St. 
John more concisely says, — " The word was 
made flesh." 

3. A third rule which I would give you in 
reading the holy Scriptures, would be this :— ^ 
^f Altpays make your study hy reference from 
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one passage to another; that is, according to 
the usual expression, " Interpret Scripture by 
Scripture^ There is nothing more usefiil than 
this; nay, it is absolutely necessary for any- 
thing like a right understanding of what you 
read. The Old Testament bears upon the New, 
and the New Testament bears upon the Old, 
in every possible direction. A great propor- 
tion of the Old Testament consists of types and 
prophecies. It is necessary, therefore, when 
you meet with a prophecy, that you go to the 
New Testament to watch its fulj&lment, and 
when you meet with a type, that you go to the 
New Testament to observe the antitype. Thus, 
for instance, take the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah. There you find a most wonderfiil pro- 
phetic description of our Lord, of His life, cha- 
racter, and death. But, what is the mere 
reading of that remarkable chapter, standing 
by itself? As a piece of poetry, beautiful ; but 
for its full bearing, we must turn to the pages 
of the Gospel. Take the fifth verse, — " He was 
wounded for our transgressions. He was bruised 
for our iniquities, the chastisement of our peace 
was upon Him, and with His stripes we are 
healed." Now, the way to read this text would 
be, according to the marginal references of 
your Bible, to turn to the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans iv. 26, 1 Cor. xv. 3, 1 St. Peter iii. 18, and 
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1 St. Peter ii. 24. When the study of all these 
places had been completed, you would get an 
insight, which you could not have before, of 
the strength, consistency, and harmony, of the 
holy word of God. Or take it, again, the con- 
trary way. Suppose that you are reading the 
New Testament. You light upon this passage : 
—"As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wil^ 
derness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted 
up." What impression do these words convey 
to you by themselves? None, until you go 
back to the passage in Numbers, where you 
find the type of which this text gives you the 
antitype. Having read in the book of Numbers 
xxi. 9, the account of the brazen serpent, how 
Moses lifted that up upon a pole or tree, so that 
the children of Israel who had been wounded 
by the bites of the serpents, might be healed 
through faith, — ^then you fiilly understand the 
passage. As the wounds inflicted by the ser* 
pents were sent for their disobedience, so the 
wounds of sin. As the serpent was fixed upon 
the pole or tree, so Christ was set upon the cross. 
As the condition of the Israelites being healed 
was their looking up upon the brazen figure 
on the pole, so the condition of the Christian's 
being healed, is the looking up to Christ in 
faith. Thus you get the ftdl developement of 
tiie passage. By comparing antitype with tyj^i 
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you extract the full meaning which God in- 
tends to be conveyed ; which otherwise, with* 
out such interpretation and comparison, would 
be entirely hidden from your view, 

4. And now I come to the fourth and last rule 
which I think it necessary to give you. It is 
this : — Always go to the study and reading of 
^mir Bible with prayer. It is not right to go 
into the presence of God without preparation. 
You must remember where you are, what you 
are doing, with whom you are conversing. 
When you go into the Lord's house, wherein 
He dwells especially, to pay your vows and 
services, you pause to think in whose presence 
you stand, and pray secretly before the public 
worship begins. Now, in fact, when you read 
the Bible, you are in the same way in God's 
presence. You go to converse with God, to 
hear what He says, to consult Him, to ask His 
advice. Suppose that you do this in a hurry, 
out of the midst of some worldly or profane, not 
to say sinful occupation, without a single bar 
set up between you and the world ; is it likely 
that your mind would take up the thoughts 
which are intended by God to be conveyed by 
His holy word ? See in yourselves whether what 
I say is not true. Have you not often been 
reading all down a page, and when you have 
come to the bottom of it, yet have found youra 
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unable to say what it has been about? Your 
mind was absent, wandering, thinking upon 
some worldly pleasure or business, which you 
had left so suddenly that you had not been se- 
parated from it sufficiently far to enable you to 
cdnverse with God. You had not made any 
cutting off or separating of yourself from the 
world, so that God's Holy Spirit could not have 
anything in common with you. Now, prayer 
would just do this for you. It would prepare 
you. It would be, as it were, a bridge by which 
you would pass, from the one country of sin 
and worldliness, into the other coimtry of 
purity and heaven, and have time in passing to 
throw off the impurities of your last occupa- 
tion. Reflection ; a pause ; a lifting up of the 
thoughts heavenward, w6uld thus prepare you 
to hear more earnestly God speaking to you in 
His holy word* Realize, therefore, God's pre* 
sence in the Bible. Imagine and believe, that 
when you are reading His pages, you are read- 
ing Him. Know^ that when your Bible stands 
ready for your perusal in this spiritual sense, 
He is standing by you; and remember that it 
is a very awfiil thing to lose a single word which 
God may speak. And, if you know not how 
to pray, if you want words to pray, they need 
only be such as the Church places before you 
in tiie Prayer-book : — " Blessed Lord, who hast 
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caused all holy Scriptures to be written for our 
learning, grant that we may in such wise hear 
them, read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
them, that by patience and comfort of Thy holy 
word, we may embrace, and ever hold fast, the 
blessed hope of everlasting life, which Thdu 
hast given us in our Saviour Jesus Christ. — 
Amen." 

And now, my dear children, I have done. 
For the present I must bid you farewell. May 
the Almighty and most merciful (jOD the 
Father, together with His Son our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, bless you in the Holy SpiRrr, 
stablish, strengthen, settle you. May He, of 
His great goodness, confirm you in the faith and 
practice of what I have written, so far as I have 
written it in agreement with His holy word and 
His Church. May the firuits of this, and all 
other books which you read, redound to your ho- 
liness of life, your love of God, and your charity 
towards the brethren. Now, go forth to act 
that which you have read ; and ever remember 
this golden rule, together with its promise : — 

In all thy ways acknowledge Hm, and He 

SHALL direct THY PATHS. 
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